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PREFACE 


A number of years ago some writings of Professor John 
Dewey directed my attention to the phenomena of propaganda 
Then for the first time the scales began to fall from my unseeing 
eyes and I was rudely made aware of the reality, the omni- 
presence, and the banefulness of this force among men Since 
I was, at that time, preparing my Means of Socsal Control, 
I included a chapter on propaganda and hurriedly considered 
related aspects, more as a challenge to myself than as an 
illumination for the reader The very superficial examination 
then made convinced me that Professor Dewey’s estimate of 
the dangers involved in propaganda was not exaggerated, and 
the interest then aroused expanded and shaped itself into the 
purpose to carry on some further studies I mentioned this to 
Professor E A Ross whose enthusiasm was instantly tapped 
The results of my study during the intervening years are now 
before the reader 

What I have attempted to do may best be presented by 
means of a picture Imagine a man who, first from mere 
curiosity and then from feverish absorption, goes regularly 
down to a wide and swift stream behind his house, wades out 
amidst the treacherous currents and spends hours of every 
day collecting samples of whatever the stream brings him, 
especially its flotsam and jetsam—soggy papers, rusty mus- 
shapen cans, rags and tatters of garments, decaying flowers 
and vegetables, broken boxes, and we know not what besides 
He garners with the enthusiasm of a sportsman, lugs his 
treasures ashore, and there in a quiet cove spends much time in 
careful examination and sorting until he has satisfied himself 
as to the source, nature, volume and dangers of this refuse 

The stream is the unmeasured flood of publicity in modern 
society I am the collector The flotsam and jetsam are propa- 
ganda I have tried to satisfy myself as to the chief sources, 
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nature, volume, and menace of this propaganda content I have 
not searched out anything, it has all come to me in the cur- 
rents, 1t has been impossible to escape it As Professor War- 
ren Weaver once phrased it, the task has been “distinctly one 
of selection, rather than of search ” I have only taken samples, 
tried to analyze them, and then thrown them into more or less 
homogeneous piles 

The labor of selecting has been much reduced by the ap- 
pearance, 1n March, 1928, of the excellent Bsblsography on 
Censorship and Propaganda by Professors Kimball Young and 
Raymond D Lawrence This work, 1n effect, hurried the 
stream and enriched its contents I take pleasure in thanking 
these gentlemen for their services 

The Graduate School of the Ohio State University also came 
to my rescue by providing a part time assistant, Mrs James 
T Laing, who has given me unstinted and intelligent aid for 
which I am happy to express my gratitude Professor Ross has 
read the manuscript and also the proof and has given me many 
suggestions as well as continuous encouragement My thanks 
go out, in addition, to those hundreds of students of the subject 
who must be nameless here 


FREDERICK E LUMLEY 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
January, 1933 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROMOTION OF CULTURE 


Man 1s a peculiar creature, he 1s an oddity, a freak on the 
face of the earth It 1s true that he has a good deal in common 
with his animal friends—and enemies—as the zoologists, 
anthropologists, anatomists and other natural scientists have 
taken pains to show 1n some detail But despite the many sim1- 
larities, there are decided and startling differences We need 
not go off into mysticism, either, to show that man 1s some- 
thing, has something, has done something, and 1s always pro- 
posing to do and to be something over and above what any other 
creature 1s, has, has done, or proposes to do and be For thou- 
sands of years, and lately more than ever, man has been cul- 
trvating himself, remaking himself, and here we come to grips 
with his outstanding peculiarity In cultivating himself, man 
has diverged sharply and irretrievably from all other creatures, 
save as he has cultivated them also One phase or feature of 
this cultivation is the theme of this book But what does this 
mean, this cultivation? What 1s culture? 


THE NATURE OF CULTURE 


“The primitive savage,” says Hart, “in exploring his en- 
vironment, finds and eats a certain kind of food—let us say 
grains of maize Because resulting functioning 1s satisfactory, 
he tends to repeat it The processes of eating maize come to be 
adopted as parts of the individual’s personality His associates, 
through contagious behavior, begin to use maize Their chil- 
dren absorb the action pattern and become maize-eaters The 
eating of maize has ceased to be merely a personal habit and 
has become a culture factor, handed on from generation to gen- 
eration, and from group to group 
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“But this use of maize involves not merely habits on the 
part of the people who use it They develop certain forms of 
stone mortars and pestles for grinding the grain and certain 
forms of baskets or pottery for storing 1t These become parts 
of the culture complex They invent various ways of cooking 
it, and these enter the traditional action-patterns They learn 
that the maize grows best when planted in hills certain dis 
tances apart, and when the seeds are hoed at intervals, these 
practices become part of the complex and the planting and 
hoeing tools are adopted into it They find that squashes can 
be grown between the hills of corn, and this becomes part of 
the system As the tribes migrate, or the maize culture 
pattern spreads from south to north, or from highlands to low 
lands, or from wetter to drier climates, the strains that survive 
in the new environment are the ones best suited to the new 
conditions, so that gradually the various subdivisions of the 
maize area develop their own varieties of the grain 

‘“‘Maize comes thus not only to be linked up with the per 
sonalities of the individual Indians, but also to be part of the 
social structure It was built into the sub-social environment, 
for the varieties of grain were adapted to the soils and climates 
It was built into the nervous structure of the Indians, for they 
had developed skills in planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
storing, grinding, and cooking it It was built into the tools and 
equipment of the Indians, for 1t had its own special implements 
It had been built into the value patterns of the tribes, for they 
learned to like the taste of maize products and depend upon 
it It had been built into their idea systems, for they had special 
ceremonies and legends and religious beliefs associated with it, 
and had developed a special vocabulary to discuss it In a word, 
there had grown up a maize culture complex We may define a 
culture complex as consisting of a group of closely related 
behavior-patterns which have become built into the habits, the 
attitudes, the skills, the equipment, the vocabulary and the 
social organization of a people ” } 

This excellent description of the maize-culture-complex sug- 


1 Hornell Hart, The Scsence of Social Relations p 124 
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gests to us many others We are prepared to think of language- 
culture-complexes such as English, Japanese, German, and 
hundreds more, of religious-culture-complexes such as Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Confucianism, and the numerous 
subdivisions of these, of governmental-culture-complexes such 
as autocracy, democracy, and others, of famuly-culture- 
complexes such as polyandry, polygamy, monogamy, and their 
variations, of recreational-culture-complexes such as polo, 
tennis, football, and thousands more In all of which we see 
man cultivating himself and adding continually to his peculiar- 
ites 

We are reminded by Lowie that “the fact that your boy 
plays ‘button, button, who has the button,’ 1s just as much an 
element of our culture as the fact that a room 1s lighted by 
electricity So is the baseball enthusiasm of the grown-up 
population, so are the moving picture shows, thés dansants 
Thanksgiving Day masquerades, bar-rooms, Ziegfeld Midnight 
Follies, evening schools, the Hearst papers, woman suffrage 
clubs, the single tax movement, Tiker drug stores, touring 
sedans, and Tammany Hall Culture 1s a thing sus generts 
which can be explained only in terms of itself Omnis 
cultura ex culture” ? 

From these and other statements, corroborated by our own 
observation, we readily learn that culture 1s of two main kinds 
—material and non-material There 1s wheat, which 1s material 
culture, and there are many habits and ideas governing its 
cultivation and use, which are non-material cultures There is 
coal, which 1s material culture, and there are the many uses to 
which it 1s put, which are non-material cultures There 1s the 
church building, which 1s material culture, and there are the 
ceremonials and loyalties connected with it, which are non- 
material cultures And so on all the way areund Man 1s a 
peculiar creature in promoting his culture, he 1s very pecuhar 
In promoting the non-material parts of 1t And the subject- 
matter of this book belongs here 


27R H Lowie Culture and Ethnology pp 5 66 95 Cf G P Murdock, ‘ The 
Science of Culture American Anthropologest (N S), Apni-June, 1932 
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ACCUMULATION, DIVERSIFICATION, AND SELECTION 


It 1s obvious, as Ogburn has pointed out “that material cul- 
ture accumulates The use of bone 1s added to the use of stone 
The use of bronze 1s added to the use of copper and the use of 
iron 1s added to the use of bronze So that the stream of mate 
rial culture grows bigger ” and “ the cumulative na- 
ture of the process of material culture lies not in the life of the 
particular obyect but 1m the perpetuation of the knowledge of 
the method of making the object, which 1s passed on from 
generation to generation ” * A more general way of saying that 
material culture accumulates 1s to say that there 1s vastly 
more wealth now than ever before 

Non material culture accumulates also The generalization 
often used to convey this idea 1s that modern social life 1s far 
more complex than primitive life But it 1s clear, also, in detail, 
there are more routines for each individual to follow, more 
laws to be obeyed, more religious and political theories, more 
industrial usages, more varieties of information available So 
much for the accumulative feature 

What interests us more, in this connection, 1s the fact that as 
culture has accumulated it has also dsverstfied We not only 
have more metal, but more kinds of metal than man has ever 
known before, there 1s not only more machinery, but there 
are more varieties of machinery, there is not only more lan 
guage, but there are more kinds of language, there 1s not only 
more law, but the law covers more phases of the average man’s 
life This point needs no further stress 

As we think of this diversification, however, we are made 
vividly aware of the fact that diversification ultimately spells 
out inconsistencies and contradtcttons within the culture stream 
As religious creeds have multiplied and diversified, they have 
grown mutually contradictory and incompatible The history 
of Christianity shows this as well as anything can, there being 
now some two hundred sects in the United States alone As 
political thought has developed, it has diversified, and as it 


3W F Ogburn Socsal Change pp 73 ff 
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has diversified, part has varied so far from part that utter in- 
compatibilities have appeared—autocracy and democracy, 
radicalism and conservatism Hence, everywhere there 1s an- 
tagonism and the rivalry and struggle which it breeds Culture 
is richer, but there 1s less unity, which means more confusion 
Among primitives everybody knows what is necessary and 
right, among us nobody knows 

Now it 1s clear that accumulation and diversification enforce 
selection No individual can be a loyal Jew and a devout 
Catholic at the same time, no consistent politician can be a 
radical and a conservative at the same time To adhere strongly 
to capitalism 1s to keep as far away as possible from socialism, 
the convinced monist 1s many steps removed from pluralism 
To take one position in modern culture 1s to avoid many others, 
despite our widely heralded and vociferously criticized and 
ridiculed shiftinesses and inconsistencies Selection 1s inescap- 
able, and selection means opposttion These points are funda- 
mental to our theme in this book Let us be more concrete 

The growing youngster of to-day faces this vast culture- 
confusion, and has to choose What governs this choosing? 
Again, the adult truth seeker faces it and has to go one way or 
the other What governs his selections? That choices are made 
is evident from the fact that Jones comes to believe in and em- 
body capitalism (of a sort), autocracy (of a sort), pluralism, 
Methodism, Free Trade, and many more, he lives these and 
leaves all other possibilities aside But Brown, his next door 
neighbor, comes to believe in and embody socialism, interna- 
tionalism, monism, atheism, and what not beside, diverging 
sharply from Jones And there are as many different combina- 
tions as there are people But what determines Jones this way 
and Brown that? 

Roughly speaking there seem to be three possibilities here 
Faced with this vast, inconsistent culture-complex, 1t seems as 
if Jones and Brown might do their own selecting, have selections 
forced on them, or a little of both From closer examination, 
however, it 1s evident that there are not three actual possibuil- 
ities but only one—the second Not that individual choice 1s 
wholly illusory, but that from the cradle to the grave, within 
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the most backward as well as the more advanced societies, 
there is always pressure backed up by highly developed skills 
—continuous, inescapable, and overwhelming There 1s ab 
solutely no refuge from it except complete isolation from birth 

If we look at the babe we soon discover that it 1s incapable 
of making any rational choices It can soon imitate, however, 
and thus become cultivated But what does it imitate? It can 
not imitate all of the inconsistent and incompatible activities 
and views set before it It cannot imitate the clothes patterns 
of its two parents at the same time, it cannot imitate play 
patterns and work patterns at the same time, it cannot, as it 
grows up, imitate Methodism and Catholicism in all of their 
variety at the same time From this it 1s clear that pressure 
cannot be avoided 

But it cannot be avoided for another reason As we know, 
imitation can never be exact The fact 1s that the most faithful 
imitators change the pattern somewhat, the most scrupulous 
efforts to be unchanging nevertheless produce changes And 
this inevitably calls out pressure from those who witness these 
undesired changes So we conclude that it 1s not possible to 
live with others without feeling or exerting pressure Others 
are bound to figure in the determination of the cultural choices 
which are finally made It is probable, therefore, that imitation 
could never be left with the whole burden of reproducing cul 
ture—which implies pressure It 1s part of man’s peculiarity 
that he feels the need of pressure and 1s so willing to accept it 
and apply it He is equally peculiar in that he often resents and 
repudiates the application But the pursuit of our theme now 
leads us to ask Who needs pressure and to whom 1s it applied? 


THE UNCULTURED AND THE MISCULTURED 


Broadly speaking there are two classes of individuals within 
natural groups, and often within others, who are regularly sub 
jected to pressure, that 1s, are culturally promoted These 
classes are the babies and the adult heretics—the uncultured 
and the miscultured We must give these a moment’s attention 

Of course all babses are uncultured, they are little animals 
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without manners, standards, or orthodoxies No French baby 1s 
ever born with any innate predisposition to speak the French 
language, wear French clothes, become a Catholic, or advocate 
socialism What we are saying 1s that the annual crop of babies 
In any community 1s a horde of aliens, a motley assortment of 
utter strangers, further removed from the sacred ways of the 
community than an African pygmy And all such babies pre- 
sent a challenge, even a threat, to the so-called sacred ways If 
left to themselves they would challenge and modify these 
precious ways every one Therefore, adult safety depends upon 
pressure 

Who are the miscultured? They are these babies, growing 
to adulthood, making their selections, and thus becoming more 
or less fixed in certain directions More precisely, they are the 
individuals anywhere who are different in cultural respects 
from the observer If I am a Baptist, then all adherents to all 
other religious faiths are miscultured, 1f I am a Democrat, 
then the followers of all other political creeds are miscultured 
This follows from the fact that I am different in belief and 
manner, and from the consequent conviction that I can hardly 
be different and still be equal, that those who differ can hardly 
be superior Therefore those who differ culturally must be 
inferlor—or muscultured For long centuries men have been 
taught to regard themselves and the groups to which they be 
long as superior, and, therefore, as having some inherent right 
to dominate—which means to exert pressure And for me to as- 
sume anything else 1s to attack my own integrity Besides, 1f 
my groups were not superior, I would not belong to them But 
this assumption opens up another matter which we must now 
make central for a moment 


MOTIVATION TO PRESSURE ‘* 


Why bother about applying pressure to others? Why not let 
the other fellow grow up and do as he likes? Well, we have 
already suggested one answer—we cannot do so without 1m- 
periling our own lives and welfare Most of us, as a result of 
pressure, have come to assume that the uncultured and the 
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muscultured are a perpetual menace to us In one or more ways 
As contrasted with animal strength, human strength, in the 
group, in society, and 1n social life has come to be impossible 
without some sameness of belief and practice Imitation pro 
duces agreement, but there 1s no way of knowing whether it 
will produce the desired and necessary amount or kind of 
agreement Imitation may take the child under the sway of the 
racketeer or cutthroat rather than in the footsteps of the 
productive worker, it may fail to take him after me and the 
groups to which I belong—which, of course, may result in ruin 
to me as well as to him 

If we ask, more specifically, what drives parents, teachers, 
preachers, politicians, advertisers, and other pressure appliers 
into aggressive Campaigns, we may be sure that there is no 
single answer It 1s clear that fear plays a large role in count 
less cases Parents fear that their uncultured offspring will turn 
out to be like their miscultured neighbors Religious leaders 
fear that, 1f their young and their friends are captured by 
heretics, the wrath of the gods will descend upon their own 
heads There 1s an abiding fear among elders of all groups, 
whether leaders in such groups or mere adornments, that the 
uncultured and the miscultured will repudiate and cast over 
board all of the priceless wisdom and institutions by which 
they themselves have lived, and thus spread general ruin 
Everywhere the cultured fear for their very lives, for their 
property, for their rights, for their creeds, for everything which 
they hold dear and which makes life worth living The reality 
and starkness of these fears cannot be questioned, and they 
are powerful movers to pressure action 

On the other extreme 1s the driving force of affectton Most 
parents love their young and strive to secure for them the in 
estimable boon of beginning life’s course on a level higher than 
the one where they began it, they sincerely want their young 
to profit by the mistakes of the past without repeating them 
The elders and leaders in communities and other groups are 
driven by the same force to make costly sacrifices and exhibit 
a high degree of disinterestedness in what they undertake for 
others The pain of the pressure which they apply is from their 
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viewpoint quite incidental to and insignificant beside the higher 
good which they intend There 1s such a passion as the desire 
to share the goods of life with all who fall short And it 1s 
probable that in this affection and the works which result from 
it, we have the most peculiar of all the peculiarities of man 
It 1s positively pathetic to observe the actualized-wishes of 
large numbers of the human race im the form of helpfulness to 
those who are thought to be 1n need, at any rate the contrary 
story of “man’s inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands 
mourn ” 

Between these two extremes—self conserving and self giving 
—there are innumerable motivational mixtures, unanalyzable 
complexes, which are responsible for these aggressions upon 
the uncultured and the miscultured We may note a dash of 
anger, a pinch of scrupulousness, a touch of vanity, a drop or 
two of loyalty, an itch for property, a craving for ease, and 
many more Mr A wants to make a fortune and applies pres- 
sure mainly for that reason, but he loves his family and desires 
to give its members every advantage in life Mr B wants the 
city to be cleaner and more orderly, but in addxtion he wants 
to be mayor and enhance the value of his real estate holdings 
Mr C strives to spread the news of some miraculous cure 
that has helped him, partly to help others, but mainly to secure 
some pay for testimonials and to see his picture in the paper 
Mr D works for a different plan of taxation, partly because he 
feels himself defrauded by the present system, but mainly be 
cause he thinks others are not being taxed enough Thus, there 
are millions of combinations as to motivation And it 1s a fact 
that the cultural goods of life are unobtainable without pres 
sures—no pressures no civilization Man starts below the hu- 
man level and has to be forced up to 1t Moreover, once upon 
the human level, he has to be forced to staysthere, otherwise 
he would drift back to the starting level 

It 1s sometimes assumed that there 1s a close correlation 
between the social worth of what 1s promoted and the zeal dis- 
played in pressing it upon others, but there 1s as yet no satis- 
factory way of measuring it The person of one idea or frag- 
ment thereof, driving upon others with the fury of a Jehu, 
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is familiar enough The historical record seems to show, how- 
ever, that the correlation 1s often an inverse one, the simpler 
and more insignificant parts of culture coming in for the most 
stupendous enterprise and enthusiasm 

We have to notice also that countless appliers of pressure 
appear over the cultural horizon and ride their hobbies with 
almost insane ferocity, quite unbidden There 1s always a wide- 
spread need for capable leaders But all too often they do not 
appear in the numbers and hinds needed, or they appear 1n the 
numbers and kinds not then needed Because of the widespread 
and permanent need for leaders, 1t has seemed necessary to 
keep the avenues by which they appear wide open, but this 
generosrty has let the human race in for some of its worst 
tragedies, ambitious nincompoops have often crowded in where 
outstanding geniuses have feared to tread Thus, from this point 
of view, “social movements’ have been of two kinds—those 
which were actually needed by vast numbers of people, and 
those which have been trumped up by fanatics of one sort or 
another Social pressure 1s the breath of our human life, but 
many times it 1s poisonous breath 

The picture which we have to carry along with us, then, 1s 
the picture of millions of uncultured and miscultured individ 
uals, trying to make out a plain path amidst the numberless 
diversities of our culture and being subjected to pressure in 
thousands of ways and for countless reasons They submit 
meekly, try to avoid pressure, or rebel hotly against 1t That is a 
sketch of our social life to-day whether we consider America, 
India, or China We have been narrowing our line of thought 
steadily up to this point Now we must narrow it still further, 
as we come to a consideration of the chief forms of pressure, 
and finally to a careful survey of one of them 


THE CHIEF FORMS OF PRESSURE 


If the parent desires his child to go to bed, attend Sunday 
School, keep quiet, take a bath, or what not, what are the pos 
sibilities of procedure? Plainly the parent may grab the young 
ster and carry him to bed or to Sunday School, or he may hold 
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his hand over his mouth, or stuff him into the bathtub as the 
case might require What we are saying 1s that physical force 
is a possibility and often used This “physical force method” 
of applying pressure 1s composed of a variety of forms such as 
shoving, pushing, pulling, lifting, holding, etc , and we have 
these multiplied greatly when modifying adverbs are suggested, 
thus, pushing down, out, away, over, up, aside, etc * 

But the physical force method long ago gave place, for the 
most part, to more efficient and humane methods Instead of 
dragging the child to bed or to Sunday School, the parent may 
tell him to go Thus, what 1s desired by way of response may be 
secured by means of symbols—a “dirty look” for example To 
this method we mav give the name human symbol—the word, 
the order, the sign, the hint, the suggestion, the intimation 
Barring mental telepathy—direct pressure without the use of 
any intervening sense organ—physical force and human sym- 
bols are the sole means of applying pressure 

In this book we are concerned not at all with physical force, 
but with the “human symbol method” alone This method 1s 
analyzable, however, into a number of subsidiary forms With 
out refining distinctions to any extent—since this would take 
us unnecessarily far afield—we must note that authorities in 
practically all societies, and all organizations within these 
societies apply symbol pressure in the following ways _legis- 
lating and the administration of laws, preaching and evangelism, 
teaching or instruction, and finally in a rather loose jointed but 
inclusive manner called publicity These methods are familiar 
enough, but strange to say they cannot be fully and satisfacto- 
rily distinguished the one from the other without far more ex- 
haustive treatment than we have room for here 

In general, these functions are performed by functionaries 
who are attached in the following manner législators and ad- 
ministrators to the governmental organization, preachers and 
evangelists to the religious organization, teachers and instruc- 
tors to the educational organization, and publicity agents to 
most of the organizations But there are many overlappings 


4Sec F E Lumley, Means of Social Control Ch I 1n this series 
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Each organization legislates and administers justice in its 
own field, each organization has functionaries who perform 
much the same as preachers and evangelists, each organization 
does a good deal of teaching, the publicity agent 1s liable to be 
found anywhere Each of these methods, however, 1s a more or 
less organized series of arts of which persuasion, satire, flattery, 
rewards, commands, and punishments are examples ° And what 
we must now see clearly 1s that the culture of any group, from 
a boys’ gang to the nation, is promoted and perpetuated 1n these 
ways ° 

With these matters before us we can begin to have a clear 
conception of propaganda Some writers would include propa 
ganda under the general head of publicity But, as we shall 
see later, this 1s too narrow a view, unless publicity 1s regarded 
as including much of what the preachers and the teachers do 
To aid our understanding, however, we must set up some kind 
of a standard with which to compare propaganda Let us take 
a norm—a norm which is not entirely a fiction but one which 
here and there has something of the character of fact We shall 
get at the essential meaning of propaganda first of all by means 
of contrast In current usage, propaganda 1s opposed to some 
thing else What 1s that to which it 1s opposed? 


THE LIBERATION OF INTELLIGENCE 


It 1s now quite well accepted among a select few, as it has 
not been through the ages, that the best of us intellectually do 
not comprehend our world very well, that we do not have much 
that 1s very final to offer the uncultured and the miscultured 
To the most cultured people truth is more partial and relative 
than it has ever been To these people absolutisms are but relics 
of the days of ignorance and superstition Uncertainties are 
recognized everywhere Consequently there 1s a renewed en 
thusiasm for investigation, research 1s the guiding word to- 
day, research and change More people than ever in human 
history are less sure about what they know and how they know 


5 See Lumley, op cit , several chapters 
® Cf Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker Systematic Soctology p 288 
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it, but more people are eager to know and to be sure The 
evidence for these assertions 1s everywhere about us, the chief 
evidence is in the stupendous growth of modern science 

What this means, for our present purposes, 1s that more peo- 
ple are less willing, less eager, to apply pressure to the uncul 
tured and the miscultured, at least according to the old methods 
The more thoughtful moderns are somewhat conscience 
stricken about this matter The old assurance 1s waning, un 
diluted authoritarianism 1s now a back number And this state 
of things 1s evident everywhere The more enlightened teachers 
are not so sure, nor are the more enlightened preachers and 
legislators In the work of promoting culture there is probably 
less confident assurance than there ever has been It 1s now 
understood more widely that whatever ideas, theories, or pro- 
grams are pressed upon others are to be pressed tentatively, 
as means to ends and not as ends in themselves And the 
significance of this change can scarcely be exaggerated, it is a 
revolutionary change and nothing like it on such a scale has 
ever before been known among men Now, what does this mean 
for the uncultured and the miscultured? Let us examine this 
change in front with respect to the uncultured first 

When the bbe arrived in earlier times the first question and 
the central question which framed itself—if any question did 
—in the minds of parents and other promoters was this 
How can we make this child conform? Then everybody set to 
work feverishly to shape this creature according to the stereo- 
types of the time and place—“gentleman,” “‘all around man- 
hood,” “carrying on the traditions,” “ready for immortality,” 
“classical learning,’ and so on’ These were the settled and 
finished conceptions of life, they were believed in, they were 
regarded as final And making the child conform was a 
peculiarly human procedure, as we have pointed out But what 
of the results? The results were the kind of men and women, 
artists and artisans, citizens and slaves, that history portrays 
for us ever more fully, and some people do not think so well of 
these results as they read The central idea was that the babe 


™See J P Munroe The Educational Ideal several chapters 
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was to be the carrier and perpetuator of the completed culture 
of the time and place, the babe was not an end in itself but 
merely a means to an end—the maintenance of a cherished 
system of culture 

But to-day, among the more enlightened, there 1s another 
first question, and it 1s this What 1s 1n this babe, actually and 
potentially, that can be drawn out for its own good and the 
good of all? Not What can we stuff ine—but What can we 
bring out? In other words, lacking the old confidence 1n the so- 
called final solutions of lhife’s problems, we are turning patheti- 
cally to the young We are trying to learn how to surround 
them with the sort of environment which will guarantee the 
utmost expansion and perfection of serviceable native abilities, 
we are learning more and more to do with and for them what 
horticulturalists, floriculturalists, and animal breeders have 
learned to do, namely, to assist native capacity and potentiality 
to come to full fruition Indeed, we are returning to the original 
root meaning of the term educatzon—to draw out 

But what are these innate capacities or potentialities that we 
want to have blossom and fruit as fully and naturally as pos 
sible? What, once more, makes the human race peculiar? Not 
physical strength, for there are the lions and elephants, not 
fleetness of movement, for there are the rabbits and the birds, 
not agility in climbing trees, for there are the squirrels and 
monkeys What makes our species—and, of course, some mem- 
bers more than others—excepttonal on this earth 1s entelltgence, 
the capacity to learn to think Hence, what modern education 
is after more and more is the knowledge of how to act as suc- 
cessful midwife to intelligence, and then let intelligence have 
its free course in the world We are gradually coming to the 
point where all that we want to do to our young 1s to assist 
their intelligence to reach its full stature, whatever that may be, 
to unbind intelligence, to take away every restraint The “pearl 
of great price’ for which modern educators are willing to sell 
all is this liberated intelligence There 1s not much else about 
man that 1s worth bothering with if intelligence 1s not lhberated 

Man’s emotions are important as prime movers, but they 
have no sense of direction, and history shows that they have 
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ruined countless millions who were not under the guidance of 
intelligence Man has been under their sway too long, we have 
had too much maudlin, which 1s to say, unintelligent, sympathy, 
too much unreasonable hate, too much irrational gushing, too 
much silly 1mpetuosity, too much vain pride—at least too much 
for the intelligence then unloosed Without a directive agent, 
emotions have ruined man and always will, they are like wild 
horses without a harness, they require restraint The only 
quality, feature, or attribute of man of which we can never 
under any conceivable circumstances have too much or too 
full an expression 1s intelligence—thought power, it 1s the one 
aspect of his life which must mot be qualified or limited in any 
manner If there 1s at this time any certainty, amidst all of 
the uncertainties of life, 1t 1s that intelligence or the power to 
think 1s the only saving power Hence the watchword of the 
modern educators 1s the liberation of intelligence And if this 
is the greatest boon that can be brought to man, then the great- 
est crime against him 1s to restrain, to bind down, to limit his 
intelligence in some way &§ 

We started with a consideration of the babe and the libera 
tion of its intelligence But what about the miscultured? Well, 
the same principle applies here Where moderns are less cer- 
tain, less bigoted, they are more tolerant of their miscultured 
neighbors, they are continually sobered by the thought that 
possibly the neighbors are right and they are wrong At any 
rate, they recognize that on almost every issue there are many 
possible and even sensible points of view instead of only one 
Therefore, they are more ready to learn from others in order 
to test their own position or round 1t out Moreover, intelligence 
is recognizable even among the so-called miscultured, and the 
more enlightened point of view 1s that the power to think must 
be released everywhere, the miscultured—now’ interpreted “dif- 
ferently cultured’”—uindividual must be allowed and en- 
couraged to think for himself just as the youngster 1s There 
is no difference in principle as to what 1s wanted of these 
two groups 

8Cf B H Bode Modern Educational Theorses Ch IV, V, VI Also James 
Harvey Robinson The Mind tn the Making pp 48 ff 
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But what about the precious cultural heritage which 1s ours? 
What will happen to our sacred mores 1f intelligence is per- 
mitted to sear its way through the dry rot of cultural practices 
all about us? This is a great worry to many Well, one part 
of the answer 1s that some features of this precious heritage 
will always be needed as food for intelligence, since nobody 
ever learns or can learn to think 1n a vacuum, the intelligence 
requires nourishment just as the body does But 1s there not 
a palpable fallacy in selecting culture in order to liberate in 
telligence? Who will do the selecting? The same old authorities? 
This looks like a vicious circle, but 1t 1s not The way out 1s 
in the aim Selections of culture must be made for training in 
thinking, but the fundamental difference 1s that the selections 
are made, not 1n the interests of the culture and its preserva 
tion, but in the interests of training in thinking The aim 1s to 
liberate intelligence and not to preserve any particular culture- 
patterns, almost any culture-patterns may serve as nourish 
ment for intelligence 

The other part of the answer is less comforting to the 
culture worshippers It is that the coming generations would, 
in many particulars, be far better off with less of our precious 
cultural heritage and more free intelligence, there are many 
folkways and mores which unnecessarily restrain and hinder 
growth, there are countless routines which destroy instead 
of building The idea is to have free intelligence create the 
culture that is necessary to social order instead of ‘“‘use and 
wont” as Sumner says 

At any rate, this is the program of the modern educators 
We shall take it as standard, we shall be using it constantly 
aS a measuring rod in what follows, and we ask the reader 
to do the same Any type of pressure or form of promotion 
must be judged as to how well it harmomizes with and works 
towards modern educational objectives And now the aim of the 
book 1s to examine the essential features of propaganda and 
satisfy ourselves as to how well it fits into that program The 
proper “setting” for a discussion of propaganda 1s this age-old, 
universally spread, irrepressible urge, itch, drive, or whatever 
we may Call it, to shape, manage, direct, control, and promote 
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human social evolution and the forms it has taken through the 
ages, as well as the incessant clamour for the preservation of 
certain cherished features of the culture as contrasted with the 
liberation of intelligence on earth If we find that propaganda 
is compatible with this objective, we shall heartily approve of 
it and strive to become more expert in its use If it turns out 
to be incompatible, 1f 1t seems to restrain and nullify intel- 
ligence among men, then it cannot but be condemned 

We have mentioned the chief methods of exerting pressure— 
legislation, preaching, teaching, and publicity Is propaganda 
a fifth and coordinate method? As we shall see later it 1s 
probable that it 1s not a distinct form but rather the skulking 
shadow of several of them, it 1s preaching, teaching, and pub- 
licity when they assume certain forms and work 1n certain ways 
But the matter 1s eminently worthy of careful study since the 
pressure of it 1s ever about us, like the atmosphere A recent 
writer comments on our times as follows 

“Future minded men of the new and formidable kind are 
in the saddle everywhere, and their ecstatic voices, preaching, 
exhorting, and prophesying drown even the mechanical noises 
that all but split the ear drums of past minded men, striving 
faintly to catch faint echoes from the world of yesterday ” ® 
Here we have an expression of the characteristic wistful glance 
towards the venerated past and a rather vigorous protest against 
being “cultivated” so aggressively and absorbed by a machine 
civilization In the midst of rapid change, some glance back 
longingly towards “the good old times,” “the old-time religion,” 
“the simpler ways,” “the halcyon days of yore,” for they have 
been uprooted and thrust into a strange land, they long to be 
“safe in the hallowed quiets of the past” as Lowell has phrased 
it “But how carve way 1’ the life that hes before, 1f bent on 
groaning ever for the past?’’ as Browning inquires , 

We have also, in Hall’s statement, the suggestive contrast 
between the “past minded”’ and the “future minded ” Modern 
educators are “future minded,” but not in the sense indicated 
here Says Hall ‘Having made Business in all of 1ts ramuifica- 


9J N A Hall A Still Small Voice,’ Atlantic Monthly December 1930 
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tions the end of life, whatever pertains to 1ts monstrous growth 
is, to their way of thinking, of the first importance They would 
have all of us become mere gluttonous consumers of more food, 
clothing, furniture, motor cars, radios, books, magazines, news 
papers, cigarettes, perfume, confectionery, toothpaste, amuse- 
ments, for the sake of the machines which spew them out at 
such vertiginous speed And with what tireless and implacable 
energy do they carry on their work of propaganda’”’ !° Busi- 
ness men are future-minded and tireless promoters, but they 
stand in the sharpest opposition to future minded educators in 
that the former strive ever to make human beings means to 
their own ends—profits and power—while the latter strive to 
make them ends in themselves—worthy personalities This dis 
tinction 1s basic for the discussion which follows 


10 Hall Atlantec Monthly 


CHAPTER II 
CONCEPTIONS OF PROPAGANDA 


We have briefly pointed out the tremendous and many-sided 
enterprise of promoting, advancing, or pushing culture upon 
and into the uncultured and the miscultured—assuming the 
standpoint of any given promoter We have also pointed out 
the most inclusive forms of this promotion We have given some 
special attention to the newer educational ideal, mainly for 
purposes of contrast The better education and propaganda 
stand apart and opposed In so far as either predominates in 
the work of culture promotion, it nullifies the other To the 
present writer education and propaganda are contradictions in 
terms and mutually exclusive Some students of propaganda, as 
we shall soon see, assume that there 1s “good” propaganda and 
“bad” propaganda, speaking in rather colloquial terms As 
propaganda 1s here conceived there 1s no such thing as “good” 
propaganda, and whatever promotional work has passed and 
now passes under that name had better be called something 
else in the interests of clear thinking 

These observations lead us, however, to an examination of 
the nature and chief features of this form of promotion and, 
quite logically, it 1s necessary first of all to assemble and review 
the various definitions What do students of the subyect think 
propaganda 1s? How do they conceive and describe what they 
see? By locating propaganda within the class of phenomena 
which we have called culture promotion we have already made 
the first step in definition But now we must carry the analysis 
further 


CURRENT DEFINITIONS 


“The more useful sense of the term,” says Dunlap, “1s 1n its 
designation of every deliberate attempt to influence the opinion 
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of another, or of others, in respect to accepted conventions, 
laws, or standards of conduct, or to influence any other opinion 
affecting the organization of society or the interrelation and 
adaptation of members generally ” ' The pith of this definition 
is found in the phrases “deliberate attempt to influence the opin 
ion relative to accepted standards” and social rela- 
tions But what, we may ask, 1s legislation? What is education? 
Certainly, by the above definition, both are deliberate attempts 
to the same ends as propaganda Deliberately to tell any at 
tentive person the truth about some matter important to him 
1s to change his opinions Then too, this definition says nothing 
about the direction of the change which might be for the better 
or for the worse From this it would seem that propaganda 1s 
the major category and that legislation, teaching, and preaching 
are minor categories Hence, the definition 1s too broad and 
vague 

‘The word ‘propaganda,’” says Strong, ‘‘means essentially 
the spread of a particular doctrine or system of principles, 
especially when there 1s an organization or general plan back 
of the movement Propaganda differs from ‘education’ 
with which it 1s purposefully confused, in that in the case of 
the former the aim is to spread one doctrine, whereas in the 
case of the latter the aim 1s to extend a knowledge of the facts 
as far as known” Continuing he says “ propaganda 1n- 
cludes many types of advertising but is mainly concerned with 
the subtle presentation to the public of information so chosen 
and so focused that among many individuals there develops a 
general point of view which 1s favorable to the aim of the propa- 
gandist and leads to action in that general direction ” ? \ 

This writer 1s well aware of the similarities and overlappings 
of the various forms of promotion, but it 1s doubtful if he has 
succeeded 1n singling out the essential differentia The first part 
of the definition covers the “old” and assumedly “‘good” propa- 
ganda, and yet the thing 1s objectionable to him as the title 
of the article, and as the phrases “a particular doctrine,” “‘pur- 

1 Knight Dunlap Social Psychology p 247 


2E K Strong The Control of Propaganda as a Psychological Problem,’ 
Scientific Monthly XIV, 234 
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posefully confused,” “subtle presentation,” “information so 
chosen,” “general point of view which 1s favorable to the aim 
of the propagandist,” all show But there 1s nothing to indicate 
whether Strong believes that there 1s any difference between 
the spreading of sound and unsound doctrines or systems of 
principles Does the spreading of ‘sound’ doctrines need pub- 
lic control? Is it more favorable to public welfare to promote 
“artlessly” than to do so “subtly”? Again, what 1s necessarily 
objectionable in trying to convert people “‘to a general point of 
view’? All advertisers want people to have “the buying point of 
view’, all legislators desire people to have “the law abiding point 
of view’, first rate teachers like to have students take a serious 
interest in their studies and keep open-minded—a point of view 
Thus, the definition 1s altogether too inclusive 

“I would define propaganda,” says Wreford, “as the dis- 
semination of interested information and opimon”® This 
definition 1s brief and pointed It 1s unsatisfactory, however, for 
several reasons First, it 1s very inclusive, there are very few 
promoters who do not disseminate interested information and 
opinion, certainly advertisers do Again, can “interested” in- 
formation and opinion ever be sound? The term “interested” 
refers to a special benefit of some kind Does Wreford mean 
that the benefits may accrue to any but the disseminators? 
There certainly 1s nothing unusual about disseminating “in 
terested information and opinion’, therefore, the question 
arises as to what 1s “evil” about it, and this 1s left to the reader 
to determine The definition has the merit of brevity and pith- 
ness, but it 1s really too sweeping 1n scope and not sufficiently 
distinguishing It suggests, but does not quite make out a clear 
case for, something objectionable, and yet this writer believes 
in “good” propaganda 

Higham tells us that advertising simply means “ making 
known, and deals with facts It 1s perfectly above-board and 
does not disguise itself,’ while “propaganda means the act of 
converting to a doctrine, and a propagandist 1s a missionary— 
a naturally biased holder of one-pointed views which he wishes 


3R J R G Wreford Propaganda, Evil and Good ’ Nineteenth Century 
April, 1923, pp 514-524 
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to make popular ”‘ It 1s true, etymologically speaking, that 
adverttsing means making known by turning the attention to 
something, but advertising as a term and advertising as a 
practice are two very different things It 1s far from true that 
advertising, as we know it to-day, deals with facts as this term 
1s commonly used in scientific circles, 1t deals with some of the 
facts, the facts most favorable to the advertiser No advertiser 
ever gives out all of the facts, he gives out only selling facts © 
Therefore, advertising 1s one-sided, biased, just as propaganda 
is admitted to be, and propaganda 1s admitted to be objection 
able And advertisers are “missionaries” just as much as propa- 
gandists If advertising, on the side of its motivation, 1s no 
better than propaganda it, too, should be objectionable Yet 
the above definition implies that advertising 1s not objection 
able, although propaganda 1s Why? The distinction 1s not clear 

“Propaganda,” says Thomson, “1s the deliberate effort to af- 
fect the minds and emotions, chiefly the latter, of a group in 
a given way for a given purpose ” ® In judging this definition 
we may say that every promoter, wholesome or unwholesome, 
truth-teller or liar, egoist or altruist, deliberately tries to affect 
“the minds and emotions” of men The actor on the stage, the 
musician, the preacher, the advertiser They all want something 
to happen inside the people whom they try to impress This part 
of the definition, then, 1s not very distinguishing Some sus- 
picions are awakened, however, when we think of these efforts 
as directed especially to the emotions and “for a given pur 
pose” Such promoting 1s evidently objectionable, but why? 
Suppose the purpose 1s to save the country, to carry education 
to a higher degree of perfection, to prevent people from starv 
ing! To this writer propaganda seems to be objectionable, but 
affecting the minds and emotions of men 1n a given way for a 
given purpose is not everywhere and always objectionable It 
would seem, therefore, that this defimition 1s not only too broad 


#C F Higham Looking Forward p 186 

5 As we wnite this there 1s an advertising war going on im the newspapers be 
tween a certain tire manufacturer and a large mail order house which fully 
illustrates the pomt See also Stuart Chase Your Moneys Worth 

6M K Thomson, The Springs of Human Action p 451 
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but also too loose in its form Odegard insists that “Propa 
ganda in itself 1s not bad It never tells the whole truth, but who 
knows the whole truth to tell? It can be an mstrument for 
good 7 

According to North, propaganda means “any effort to per 
suade and to win people to the acceptance of some particular 
proposal or support of a cause ” ® After a comparison with edu 
cation he further says, “Propaganda seeks to win one to the 
support of a cause by favorable presentation of one side of the 
case ’’ If the particular proposal or cause may be highly de 
sirable, there 1s nothing universally objectionable here Making 
a “favorable presentation of one side of the case’’ apparently 
is objectionable If this is our essential cue, then the definition 
is too sweeping Of course all advertisers are included, all de- 
baters, most preachers, and a large percentage of teachers No 
individual could defend one side of any proposition without 
being a propagandist This statement seems to straddle and 
try to cover both good and bad propaganda 

“Propaganda, as the word 1s usually understood, indicates 
working up of sentiment for a movement or objective which 
will not command support on its own merits,” says Bernard ® 
This definition 1s neat and rather precise, it 1s a clear-cut ad- 
mission that propaganda 1s objectionable The whole stress, 
however, 1s upon the merits of the movement or objective, 
everything hinges on that, methods of “working up of senti- 
ment” are not important Therefore, according to some, this 
definition is too narrow Eldridge says ‘The term propaganda, 
however, 1s more commonly restricted to mean a more or less 
one sided and misleading advocacy of particular measures or 
policies ” !° Propaganda 1s objectionable, but it 1s so because 
the advocacy 1s “more or less one-sided and misleading,” and 
not because of the particularity of the ‘measures and policies ”’ 
This puts Bernard and Eldridge somewhat in oppositfon Prob- 
ably both are correct, but neither goes far enough 


7 Peter Odegard The Amertcan Pubhc Mind p 197 

8C C North Social Problems and Social Planning p 117 

®L L Bernard in Davis and Barnes Introduction to Soaology, p 486 
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“Modern propaganda 1s a consistent, enduring policy of 
creating or shaping events to influence the relations of the pub 
lic to a given enterprise,” thinks Bernays '' There 1s nothing 
objectionable in this unless Bernays means that “events” are 
pictured, not as the objective scientist would picture them, not 
as they are, but so as to “influence” the public in a desired wav 
In another place Bernays adds the words ‘idea or group” to 
his definition '* The emphasis appears to be upon “a given en 
terprise, 1dea, or group,” and the whole question of the evil 
seems to hang upon whether the said enterprise, idea, or group, 
is evil, and not upon any methods employed If we place em 
phasis upon the “consistent, enduring policy” then it 1s clear 
that a little tempest in a-teapot campaign would never contain 
any propaganda—which will hardly be admitted by most stu 
dents of the subject Again he says, “propaganda 1s simply the 
establishing of reciprocal understanding between an individual 
and a group,” !* which statement leaves the inference that 
those who are greatly disturbed about the pernicious influence 
of propaganda among men either do not know what they are 
talking about or else are not quite sane 

In another connection Bernays, growing petulant and sar 
castic, says that propaganda 1s simply what you don’t lke of 
the other fellow’s publicity ‘The only difference between 
‘propaganda’ and ‘education’ really is in the point of view The 
advocacy of what we believe in 1s education The advocacy of 
what we don’t believe in 1s propaganda Each of these names 
carries with it social and moral implications Education 1s 
valuable, commendable, enlightening, instructive Propaganda 
1s insidious, dishonest, underhand, misleading ” 74 

Lasswell, who has written a most stalwart book on “the 
technique of war propaganda,” says that the term “refers solely 
to the control of opinion by significant symbols, or, to speak 

11E L Bernays The Minority Rules The Bookman April 1927 

12 Bernays Propaganda p 25 

13Ibid p 150 

14 Bernays Crystall:zzng Public Opinion p 212 See also an iJluminating article 
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more concretely but less accurately, by stories, rumours, re- 
ports, pictures and other forms of social communication Propa- 
ganda 1s concerned with the management of opinions and at 
titudes by the direct manipulation of social suggestion rather 
than by altering other conditions in the environment or in the 
organism ” 15 If the first part of this definition is regarded by 
its maker as more accurate, then propaganda means solely the 
“control of opinion by significant symbols,” and there 1s no way 
to differentiate propaganda from education unless it 1s not the 
function of education to tamper with opinions in any way or 
to use “significant symbols ” That would leave education badly 
shattered It would be interesting to have Lasswell’s name for 
that kind of promotion which would avoid “significant symbols” 
and would not affect opinions in any way Looked at one way 
his definition 1s too narrow, looked at another way it takes in 
most forms of pressure 

It 1s evident, however, from what Lasswell says in his book 
and elsewhere '® that he 1s not neutral towards this device, but 
that he regards it as objectionable at least He points out that 
propaganda 1s “‘one of three chief implements of operation 
against a belligerent enemy,’ ! and that it 1s a concession to 
the rationality, wilfulness, and the immensity of the modern 
world '® Also that “actual propaganda wherever studied has a 
large element of the fake in it” 78 

Sir Campbell Stuart says “it 1s the presentation of a case in 
such a way that others may be influenced ” -° But this might 
be teaching—or anything “In so far as its use against an 
enemy 1s concerned, the subject matter employed must not be 
self evidently propagandist Except in special circumstances, its 
origin should be completely concealed As a general rule, too, 
it 1s desirable to hide the channels of communication ” 


15H K Lasswell Propaganda Technique in the Vi orld War p f 

16See H K_ Lasswell The Theory of Political Propaganda American 
Political Scsence Review XXI1 627 

17 Propaganda Technique in the World War p 9 

13 Jiid pp 221 ff 

19 Ibid p 206 
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Martin characterizes propaganda as the “manipulation of the 
public to the end of securing some specific action ” ~' But what 1s 
so injurious about being manipulated to secure some specific ac- 
tion? Does the injury hang with the “manipulation” or with the 
“specific action” or both? From other sources, however,” we 
learn that Martin regards propaganda as the very opposite of 
the better education and as essentially vicious ~? 

Ross suggests the following as especially appropriate for 
this study ‘Veiled propaganda 1s the self interested use of 
what purports to be pure literature, unbiased news, or sincere 
expressions of personal opinion in order to produce a desired 
bias in the public mind” -* Then he says ‘For illustration 
take the following Certain condensed milk manufacturers in 
this State were extracting cream from milk, replacing it with 
cocoanut oil—which lacks vitamines—and marking it con- 
densed milk Such milk 1s called filled milk’ and as this 1s a 
dairy State a bill was up to prevent such a product from being 
sold to the public as condensed milk ” One of the larger adver 
tising concerns of the country, used by many big national ad 
vertisers, sent to nearly all papers in the State “boiler plate 
denunciation of the bill before the Legislature with the intima 
tion that this stuff should be printed as editorial Those who 
refused were threatened with not only the loss of their con- 
densed milk ads but with the loss of all other advertising con- 
trolled by . 

From Young we have this The “propagation of ideas, opin- 
lons and attitudes, the real purpose of which 1s not made clear 
to the hearer or the reader ” 7° The objectionable feature sug 
gested here 1s the subtlety in method already referred to Or 
is It the lack of clarity? It 1s probably sound doctrine—if any 
doctrine can be sound—to say that when people act they 
ought to know what they are doing But how can they with the 
limits of our present knowledge? Can even the most intelligent 





21E D Martm Are We Victims of Propaganda? Forum LXXXI, 142 ff 
22See Martin The Meaning of a Liberal Education p 48 

28 See references to this in the last chapter of this book 

24 Personal letter February 13 1926 
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and the best informed people do so? Besides, 1f we are going 
to make the test of any promoter’s permission to work his 
ultimate success 1n fully clarifying his purpose and subject to 
all hearers and readers, then we are not going to have many 
promoters We may question the position that throws all re- 
sponsibility for overcoming stupidity, inattention, and prej- 
udices upon the promoter Is it ultimately objectionable to tell 
children that, in your opinion, a bottle contains poison and they 
should not play with it? 

Seligman describes propaganda as the “dissemination by 
highly interested groups of doctrines which are reprobated by 
public opinion in general or by large sections of the com- 
munity’ ® In the judgment of this able scholar propaganda 1s 
pernicious, and its perniciousness 1s found in the interestedness 
of groups and the spread of reprobate doctrines But who 
knows what a reprobate doctrine 1s? Is a doctrine once repro- 
bate always reprobate? This 1s one difficulty with the above 
statement Another 1s that there are times when the whole com- 
munity approves of the dissemination of doctrines which 1t may 
not be sure about at other times For instance, during the World 
War practically the whole American community, with the pos 
sible exception of some Germans, approved of the doctrine that 
the Germans were “Huns,” and wanted this doctrine spread 
to the whole world On this basis the spread of this idea was 
not propaganda, according to Seligman 

Clarke, along with others, takes the position that there are 
two chief kinds of propaganda—honest and dishonest, and he 
defines the latter as “the creation of public opimion by the 
spread of misinformation which 1s known to be such by those 
who spread it ” 7 It 1s somewhat difficult here to know whether 
the emphasis is upon the motives, the methods, or the contents 
Are we to conclude that those who spread misinformation un- 
wittingly are not propagandists? Are we to conclude that pro- 
moters must be omniscient 1n order to escape the propaganda 
label? The definition 1s incisive, and it puts a finger upon a 
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major evil It 1s conceivable, however, that honest people might 
disseminate a content capable of making more trouble in the 
world than the misinformation passed around by some dis 
honest people Again, something depends here upon what mean 
ing we give to the term misinformation A clearer statement of 
Clarke’s position would be that dishonest propagandists are 
those who spread lies 

From Walter Lippmann, whose discriminations *° are always 
keen and illuminating, we have propaganda defined as the “ef- 
fort to alter the pictures to which men respond, to substitute 
one social pattern for another” ® This definition, however, 
fails to mark the distinctions between propaganda and other 
forms of promotion When the judge on his bench delivers his 
sentence he certainly alters the pictures to which the criminal 
before him responds, the preacher does this, and so does the 
washing machine salesman Fortunately, however, Lippmann 
has made his idea clearer in another connection 

“The word, of course, covers a multitude of sins and a few 
virtues,” he says “The virtues can easily be separated out and 
given another name, either advertizement or advocacy Thus, 
if the National Council of Belgravia wishes to publish a maga 
zine out of its own funds, under its own imprint, advocating 
the annexation of Thrums, no one will object But if, 1n support 
of that advocacy, it gives to the press stories that are lies about 
the atrocities committed in Thrums, or worse still, if these 
stories seem to come from Geneva, or Amsterdam, not from 
the press-service of the National Council of Belgravia, then 
Belgravia 1s conducting propaganda If, after arousing a cer 
tain amount of interest in itself, Belgravia then invites a care 
fully selected correspondent, or perhaps a labor leader, to its 
capital, puts him up at the best hotel, rides him around in 
limousines, fawns on him at banquets, lunches with him very 
confidentially, and then puts him through a conducted tour so 
that he shall see just what will create the desired impression, 
then again Belgravia is conducting propaganda Or if Belgravia 

28 In an address some years ago to a group of teachers he said that the Ihittle 
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happens to possess the greatest trombone-player in the world 
and if she sends him over to charm the wives of influential 
husbands, Belgravia 1s in a less objectionable way, perhaps, 
committing propaganda” °° Here are several concrete ex- 
amples, what inferences may we draw from them? 

In the first place, according to Lippmann, propaganda con 
sists of a hidden source of pressure In the second place it con 
sists of lies from this hidden source In the third place it con- 
sists of stunts calculated to work on the emotional side of man 
rather than his intellectual side The originators of the pressure 
are hidden, and the pressure would be very differently felt 
if they were known The content 1s lies about emotionally stir- 
ring affairs In another thoughtful work Mr Lippmann writes 
“We may be sure that any body of farmers, business men, trade 
unionists will always call themselves the public if they can 
How then 1s their self interest to be detected? No ordinary by- 
stander 1s equipped to analyze the propaganda by which a 
private interest seeks to associate itself with the disinterested 
public ” *! In another place he says “I include under the term 
‘deception’ the whole art of propaganda, whether it consists of 
half truths, lies, ambiguities, evasions, calculated silence, red 
herrings, unresponsiveness, slogans, catchwords, showmanship, 
bathos, hohum, and buncombe ” %* This would seem to be 1n- 
clusive and yet definite enough for anybody, and it 1s clear 
that propaganda 1s objectionable 

In this connection we must include “a comment” by Brown 
on Brownell’s article which 1s a reply to his own on the “Menace 
of Journalism ” ** First of all he insists that the publicity ex- 
pert “should never be permitted to put his story, written from 
the point of view of a private interest, into a newspaper in the 
guise of its report as an independent instrument of public in- 
telligence When that 1s permitted the newspaper surrenders 
itself to propaganda and invites loss of faith ” 8+ Brown thinks 

80 Lippmann Liberty and the News p 50 
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that propaganda 1s accelerated thought or opimion, and that 
the essence is 1n its origin, not its falsity 

In his recent book Viereck says this “Propaganda 1s a cam 
paign camouflaging its origin, its motives, or both, conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining a specific objective by manipulat- 
ing public opinion It varies from both education and publicity 
in that the element of camouflage in one form or another 1s 
always present ” ®° The reader of this 1s not left in doubt as 
to Viereck’s estimation of propaganda 

“Propaganda, as every one knows,” says Kluckhorn, “1s of 
two kinds, one built on skillful marshalling of facts and 
premises, and the other of the ‘smoke-screen’ genus, con 
structed without reference to either ” °° 

“Speaking generally,” says Raymond Dodge, “propaganda 
is the art of making up the other man’s mind for him It 1s the 
art of gaining adherents to principles, of gaining support for 
an opinion or a course of action So are some forms of educa- 
tion, so at times is advertizing ” 8? After what we have ex- 
amined there is nothing so very illuminating in the second part 
of this statement, for 1t simply reechoes the much mentioned 
confusion of propaganda with other forms of promotion In the 
first part, however, he says a good deal in a few words, and 
puts the matter 1n a way which challenges attention In ad 
dition, he sounds a note of which we have not been conscious 
before Propaganda 1s objectionable, but it 1s objectionable 
mainly because of 1ts resu/ts—the results which come from do- 
ing the other fellow’s thinking for him He would not say that 
some cannot think more soundly than others The point 1s that 
when some think always for others, the said others never learn 
to think for themselves, and this 1s about the most calamitous 
thing that can happen to people 

The New English Dictsonary on Htstortcal Princtples de- 
cribes propaganda as “any association, systematic scheme, or 
concerted movement for the propagation of a particular doc- 
trine or practice” But this 1s too general as we have seen 
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President Hopkins of Dartmouth says it 1s ‘a fancy name for 
publicity” and it 1s the “illegitimate child of the publicity 
family, born of education as a Mother and begotten of special 
interest as a Father ” *® This 1s picturesque and pointed Propa- 
ganda 1s objectionable, and it 1s objectionable because it 1s 
illegitimate ‘The object of propaganda,” says Mitchell, “1s 
to promote the interests of those who contrive it, rather than 
to benefit those to whom it 1s addressed, in advertisement to 
sell an article, in publicity to state a case, in politics to forward 
a policy, in war to bring victory This differentiates it from 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, the evangel of a mission, 
publication of a cure for a disease In such objectives there may 
be a secondary advantage to the contriver, but to benefit the 
subjects 1s the leading motive Similarly those engaged in propa 
ganda may generally believe that success will be an advantage 
to those whom they address, but the stimulus to their action 1s 
their own cause The differentia of a propaganda 1s that it 1s 
self seeking, whether the object be worthy or unworthy, in- 
trinsically, or in the minds of its promoters ” °° 

“By ‘propaganda,’ ”’ says Charles Merz, ‘I assume that we 
mean not healthy argument and counter argument, which are 
certainly legitimate enough and desirable enough on all oc- 
casions, but attempts to influence public opinion which are 
either inadequate 1n method, in that they fail to specify re 
sponsible authority for important statements, or inadequate in 
result, in that they do not measure up to demonstrated fact ” 4° 
Propaganda 1s objectionable, and it 1s objectionable because of 
the inadequacy of 1ts methods—meaning specifically the failure 
to indicate responsible authority, and inadequacy in what Merz 
calls “results” really meaning ‘‘contents”—which are lies 

When Calvin Coolidge, who knew a good deal about propa- 
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ganda, was President he spoke to the Association of News- 
paper Editors in Washington, D C, defining propaganda as 
follows ‘Propaganda seeks to present part of the facts, to dis- 
tort their relations, and to force conclusions which could not 
be drawn from a complete and candid survey of all the facts 
Of real education and of real information we cannot get too 
much, but of propaganda—we cannot have too little” In his 
mind there was a decided difference between education and 
propaganda, although he was careful not to try to state the 
difference But at any rate, to his way of thinking at the mo- 
ment, propaganda was wholly pernicious 

“Propaganda 1s an attempt to plant an idea with the hope of 
action It may be good or bad, as the action toward which it 
aims 1s good or bad, as it uses truth or falsehood, as it appeals 
to the best 1n us or the basest,” says J E Morgan *! The em- 
phasis here 1s over towards the right, so to speak, and the 
question of origins 1s quite neglected The noted biologist, Ray- 
mond Pearl, has taken a part in this discussion and has given 
us the statement that “Propaganda is a subtle and insidious 
reptile ** Its chief characteristics are two in number The first 
is that 1ts objective 1s always to promote the interests of those 
who contrive it and, second, 1s its indifference to the truth ” *° 
Gilmour defines it as ‘‘broadly speaking, the creation 1n those 
whom it 1s desired to influence of a state of mind favorable to 
the particular cause which it seeks to promote ” ** Carter thinks 
‘at 1s addressed to the emotions and prejudices rather than to 
the intellect and judgment ” *® 

“The spirit of propaganda,” says Robert Herrick, “1s special 
pleading Suppression, distortion, as well as misrepresentation 
and direct falsehood, are the methods of the zealous propa- 
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gandists Therefore we should regard the propagandist, 
no matter how sincere his intentions or how good his cause, 
much as the hired bravo, the poisoner, or the suborner of 
justice, all of whose trades flourished when Pope Urban VIII 
devised this engine of mental corruption known as propa 
ganda ” *® Herring asserts that “by propaganda is meant the 
means of persuasion employed in a conscious effort to influence 
the thought and action of one’s fellow ” ‘7 “Its sole aim,” says 
President Lowell of Harvard, “1s to create an opimion or sent1 
ment, and it 1s carried on mainly by bringing exclusively to 
the public notice certain favorable aspects of the subyect ” #8 
“Propaganda 1s news or opinions fed to the press or the public 
by a machine ae 

While testifying before a senate sub committee, Mr Samuel 
Untermeyer said ‘The word ‘propaganda’ has been given a 
very uncertain meaning 1n recent newspaper articles We all 
know that propaganda 1s conducted by individuals and by cor- 
porations and by nations As I said in my statement the white 
books, the yellow books, were all propaganda, very proper 
propaganda, which we were entitled to know The thing that 
1s Improper is secret propaganda and criminal propaganda But 
to take the word ‘propaganda’ and apply it indiscriminately to 
every attempt of a nation to get the sympathy of a neutral 
nation, by showing the justice of its cause simply abuses the 
meaning of the word ” *° “Secret propaganda” and ‘criminal 
propaganda” are the only objectionable kinds But what 1s 
meant by “‘secret”’ propaganda? Secret in what particulars? In 
origin? In methods? In content? Could the results be secret? 
Mr Untermeyer is eminent enough as a lawyer to know that 
“criminal” propaganda 1s simply and solely the kind which 
violates the law—and that leaves out a vast amount of pressure 
which most people regard as pernicious propaganda. Appar- 
ently 1t was quite proper, in his view, for nations at war to he 
to each other and to neutrals, as much as they liked in their 
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various “books ” If “The word ‘propaganda’ has been given a 
very uncertain meaning in recent newspaper articles,” as he 
asserts, we cannot here say that he has done much towards 
giving it a certain meaning 

“Propaganda is the name given to the deliberate using of 
others,5! by means of their prejudices, for ulterior ends, of 
which they may be unconscious or only dimly aware,” say 
Piper and Ward 

Of some significance, in this connection are the attempted 
distinctions of William E Zeuch He says ‘The difference 
between propaganda and ‘education for workers’ 1s the differ 
ence between faith and science, between the blind acceptance of 
a set of formulas and the experimental approach to all personal 
and social problems Too often today ‘workers’ education,’ as 
distinguished from ‘education for workers’ 1s nothing but 
propaganda in its rankest and rawest form Economic organiza 
tions and political parties claiming to represent the workers 
put out economic and political creeds or catechisms as rigid 
and dogmatic as anything of which the churches have been 
guilty 

“Those engaged 1n the ‘education of workers’ do not start 
with a social or economic creed that 1s going to solve all the 
problems of the human race, rather they begin with a full 
realization that the condition of the toilers 1s deplorable and 
proceed to search for ways and means of escape from the mess 
and at the same time prepare other workers to take up the 
search for ways out They realize that a change from the 
present regrettable condition of the workers will depend upon 
trained leaders from the working class, for such only can have 
the experience, the emotional drive, and the will necessary for 
the requisite constructive leadership ” °* Here are some con 
trasts which we might well keep in mind—‘‘faith and science,” 
“the blind acceptance of a set of formulas,” and “the exper- 
mental approach to all personal and social problems ”’ 
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Writing on social work Brown * says, “Propaganda in social 
work has been taken over from the commercial world and 1s based 
almost entirely on the promoter’s and salesman’s appeal The 
purpose of propaganda 1s not to form judgments but to create 
emotions, not to make clear the reasons for certain kinds of social 
treatment, but to pass over those reasons into a wholesale accept- 
ance of the method which the general public must receive and 
endorse as a whole The right kind of publicity, on the other 
hand, invites discrimination Propaganda 1s intended to settle 
all questions without further repetition by forcing a blanket 
acceptance of both methods and results, whether in the sphere 
of business or 1n the larger world of human relations Of course 
publicity in itself may not get quick returns, for the minds of 
men when invited to reason always act sporadically and un- 
certainly, but when they do respond, it 1s with a finality which 
has made real converts Propaganda, yet again, must get its 
decisions, its set of mind and its behavior reactions at once or 
it has failed ” Stanley Walker describes it as ‘material which 
must be combed, strained, and examined under a microscope 
before the beautiful germ of untainted truth may be 1so- 
lated ”’ 55 

‘(Propaganda may be defined,” says Childs, “as a body of 
opinion and attitude forming doctrines, activities, or symbols 
used to promote a project or projects irrespective of the degree 
of truth transmitted or the deception that results In other 
words when preoccupation with the promotion of a project 
tends to dissipate regard for the truth educational activities 
become propaganda activities For the sake of defimteness I 
prefer to narrow the meaning of propaganda so as to dis 
tinguish it from education ” °¢ 

From Dewey we have this ‘Propaganda 1s concerned dis 
tinctively with the manipulation of opimton, 1e , we shpuld not 
include such direct and subterranean methods as bribery or 

64See C C Stillman Social Work Publicity p 60 quoting J R Brown Pub 
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intimidation in their various forms Moreover it relates es- 
sentially to speczfic issues or groups of issues, and ordimarily 
seeks zmmedtate results, even if it has the ulterior objective of 
conditioning the social heritage It also seems imperative to 
note (a) that propaganda plays upon the social heritage 
(habit background), hence its techniques and the degree of 
their effectiveness are immediately determined by the nature 
of that heritage, (b) that the social heritage may itself be 
gradually moulded by carefully planned and assiduous propa- 
ganda, applied over a longer period and related to appropriate 
issues as they are created” °” 

A familiar idea reappears in the statement of W Brooke 
Graves “The word propaganda has been grossly misused and 
abused Webster defines it as referring to any organization or 
plan for spreading a particular doctrine or a system of prin 
ciples One’s idea of what constitutes propaganda today de- 
pends upon his point of view regarding the subject with which it 
deals As Professor Munro somewhere observes, 1f one agrees 
he calls it a campaign of education, 1f not he regards it as 
propaganda It 1s difficult 1f not impossible for one person to 
give a full and complete picture of all angles of a question, 
pressure groups do not as a rule try to give more than the view 
which conforms most nearly with their own interests Propa 
ganda then comes to mean the presentation to the public not 
In a position to know the facts already or to investigate them 
fully, of a biassed statement containing only such facts and 
such interpretations thereof as conform with the interests of 
the group The material so presented 1s a part of a systematic 
plan to influence the course of public policy, and 1s presented 
with the claim or the inference that it 1s unbiassed and com 
plete ” °° 

H F Gosnell says, ‘Broadly speaking, propaganda 1s the 
effort to spread a pattern of behavior Historically, the methods 
employed in propaganda are not limited Church missionaries 
have used force to spread particular faiths In modern times, 
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propaganda has come to mean more the influencing of opinion 
and conduct by means of suggestion ”’ 5® 

“The doctrine or reports spread abroad frequently through 
an organized campaign, usually conducted by a specific inter- 
est group for the purpose, not always avowed, of creating a 
favorable attitude among other people toward the aims and 
principles of the special group,” 1s propaganda, according to 
E P Herring °° 

George A Lundberg says, ‘““My present working conception 
of a pressure group is a group which 1s actively struggling for 
(a) higher or more secure status—legal, moral, scientific, eco- 
nomic or any other The techniques employed by such groups 
in their struggle for status I call propaganda ” ©! 

“The term ‘propaganda,’” says Bessie L Pierce, ‘‘as com- 
monly used today does not mean disinterested information 
Indeed, it connotes an ulterior purpose which may be good or 
may be bad In the minds of most of us 1t has come to mean an 
attempt to effect a regimentation of thinking ” °- 

J L Woodward thinks “ propaganda consists of stimuli 
put forth by relatively small but highly organized groups with 
the purpose of changing the attitudes of relatively larger and 
more diffuse groups The propaganda source 1s the ‘pressure 
group’ or ‘protocracy’, the impact 1s upon the opinion of a 
public whose probable reactions in certain future situations 
the pressure group desires to modify Propaganda may be 
studied from the point of view of its source, of its content, and 
of its effect ” 

From Quincy Wright we have this “Propaganda may be de- 
fined as an organized effort to accomplish a defined social 
change by suggestion It 1s not always easy to distin 
guish the types of influence (but) it 1s believed that propa- 
ganda can be most usefully limited to suggestions stymulating 
existing conscious or subconscious attitudes Argument usually 
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in practice has a large propaganda element but, strictly speak- 
ing, should be confined to that type of influence which rehes for 
its effect on the objectivity of the technique rather than upon 
the attitude of the individual ” % 

We might continue at greater length with these brief and 
pithy or sometimes longer statements, for people of all pro- 
fessions and all degrees of education have made attempts to 
gather up and name the essentials of this illusive but formidable 
influence But we now have before us what may be taken, even 
by the most critical, as a fair sample, for certainly there has 
been no attempt here to select according to any principle, we 
have simply set down what has come along with years of read- 
ing But now let us take, for the unsophisticated reader, a 
couple of cases, and let us begin with what Raymond Dodge 
has called “‘a perfect case of propaganda ”’ 

“One of the classical psychoanalytic case histories 1s that of 
Breuer’s water glass and the puppy dog A young lady patient 
was utterly unable to drink water from a glass It was a deep 
embarrassment Even under the stress of great thirst in warm 
weather and the earnest effort to break up a foolish phobia, 
the glass might be taken and raised, but it couldn’t be drunk 
from Psychoanalysis disclosed the following facts Underlying 
this particular phobia was an intense antipathy to dogs The 
young lady’s roommate had been discovered giving a dog a 
drink from the common drinking glass The antipathy to the 
dog was simply transferred to the glass 

“The case 1s a commonplace 1n the annals of hysteria But 
let us examine the mechanism Suppose that I had wanted to 
keep that drinking-glass for my own personal use A perfectly 
simple and effective expedient 1t would have been in the absence 
of other good motives to capitalize that antipathy by allowing 
her to see the dog drink out of the glass The case would then 
have been a perfect case of propaganda All propaganda 1s 
capitalized prejudice It rests on some emotional premise which 
is the motive force of the process The emotional transfer 1s 
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worked by some associative process like similarity, use, or the 
causal relationship The derived sympathetic antipathy repre- 
sents the goal ” © And another case 

During 1926 a large number of American papers carried 
articles accusing Mexico of “fomenting Bolshevism” in Nica- 
ragua The striking similarities of these stories, together with 
the Washington heading, suggested, but, of course, did not 
prove, a common origin The story sent out by the Associated 
Press began ‘“‘The spectre of a Mexican fostered Bolshevist 
hegemony intervening between the United States and the Pan 
ama Canal has thrust itself into American Mexican relations, 
already strained’ Then the dispatch went on to hint at the 
anxiety of the Nicaraguan President at the spread of ““Mexican 
inspired Bolshevism” in Nicaragua This was what millions of 
Americans read 

Now each reader either accepts at face value what he reads 
in his favorite newspaper and acts accordingly, or he tries to 
dig beneath the surface and come to grips with the realities as 
far as he 1s able With respect to this particular dispatch, most 
of the millions behaved in the first way and naturally became 
greatly agitated, most of them had no other recourse A few, 
however, behaved in the second way, among them Paul Y 
Anderson, the able journalist of the St Louis Post Dispatch 

And he found that from an authority of the State Depart- 
ment came a call for the representatives of the three great press 
associations—The Associated Press, the United Press Associa- 
tions, and the International News Service Of course they re 
sponded They were pledged to secrecy and were then told that 
the Department felt ‘morally certain” that Mexico was circu- 
lating Bolshevist propaganda in Central America and believed 
“that this picture should be presented to the American people ” 
Their advice and cooperation were sought toward that end 

“It can very easily be done,” one of the correspondents 
replied “Let the State Department issue a statement to this 
effect over the signature of the Secretary of State, and every 
newspaper in the country will publish it ” 
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This suggestion brought an exclamation of apprehension 
“Oh, that is utterly imppssible,’ they were told ‘Surely you 
must realize why the Department cannot afford to be in the posi- 
tion of directing such a serious statement against a govern 
ment with which it 1s officially on friendly terms ” No doubt the 
history of diplomacy contains many simular instances of propa 
ganda 

“Finally it was suggested that perhaps such a story could 
be tied on to a statement that the State Department had de- 
cided to recognize the government of Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua 
In connection with that announcement the story appeared the 
following day, in a somewhat modified form, as the background 
which explained the present relations between the United States 
and Mexico’ ° 

When interviewed upon the matter the Washington manager of 
the Associated Press said ‘We got the story in the usual 
course of news and we had no reason to doubt its accuracy ” °? 

We now have before us many definitions or brief descriptions 
of propaganda, and also some cases which would be entirely 
acceptable to the definers But what ts propaganda? The de 
finers do not agree Or rather they agree in a broad way, some- 
what as the goods in a grocery store agree, but they disagree in 
many details What 1s the difficulty? Is the English language 
inadequate for this particular tash, or is penetration lacking? Is 
this form of human behavior so widely inclusive and yet so 
unsubstantial, so obvious and yet so obscure, so bulky and yet 
so tenuous, so disturbing and yet so tlusive, that nobody can 
catalogue all of its features or set forth its essence? Which 
definition most nearly corresponds with the reality? 

It is worthy of notice, in passing, that most of the statements 
violate in one way or another the logical rules of defimtion 
They do not give the next or proximate genus or inclusive class 
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to which propaganda belongs, they do not all name the es- 
sential attributes of the thing defined, some of them appar- 
ently include too much and others too littlkh—making propa 
ganda greater than its genus 1n some cases and including only 
an essential or two in others, in some cases the language 1s 
figurative and ambiguous 

Arbitrary rules of logic are one thing, however, and wide 
spread usage 1s another “A thing must be defined,” says Ed- 
dington, ‘‘according to the way 1n which it 1s in practice recog 
nized and not according to some ulterior significance that we 
imagine it possesses,” °%’—that 1s, the former is the principle 
now accepted for scientific definition But what 1s “the way in 
which” propaganda “is in practice recognized”? That 1s ex 
actly what we would lhe to know, and that 1s why these 
numerous definitions are given, they are presented to show that 
there 1s no the way in which propaganda “‘1s in practice recog 
nized,” but a baffling confusion of “ways ” 

It 1s to be noticed that some definers think of propaganda 
as “good” while others—apparently most of them—think of it 
as “bad”? Miss Repplier has taken the position that the term 
was “going right” before the World War, but since that time 
has been “going wrong” *® Many have agreed with her But 
was it going right before the War? Is it going wrong now? What 
is the evidence? More than this, the “term” 1s one thing and 
the ‘thing’ for which the term 1s supposed to stand 1s quite 
another Was the “thing” which many definers now call propa 
ganda and regard as highly objectionable in existence before 
the World War? We shall have occasion to deal with this 
problem in the next chapter 

According to Harold Benjamin the tests of the proper usage 
of aterm are these (1) acommon element of meaning through 
out the variations of meaning and (2) the essential] element 
of meaning in the use of the most noted authorities 7° Now, 
possibly there 1s “aa common element of meaning throughout 
the variations of meaning’’ in these definitions, but what 1s 1t? 
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And who, 1n this field, are “the most noted authorities’? It 
does not seem possible yet to say 

By way of having something of our own to work with in 
this book, we have devised the following Propaganda ts promo 
tion which ts veiled tn one way or another as to (1) tts origin 
or sources, (2) the snterests involved, (3) the methods em- 
ployed, (4) the content spread, and (5) the results accruing to 
the victims—any one, any two, any three, any four, or all five 
Of course the possible combinations here are very numerous, 
and perhaps that 1s why the definers have fallen short—not 
grasping the many sidedness of propaganda At any rate this 
statement will, we think, include all of the essentials of the 
definitions given, and add something fundamental to them 
But however that may be, this 1s the way in which we are 
now thinking of propaganda, and this 1s the understanding 
which we wish to carry along But before we elaborate on 
these five aspects, let us give some additional concreteness and 
vividness to the picture by trying to answer the question Did 
this sort of promotion exist prior to the World War, and did 
it exist to any considerable extent? After a brief historical 
survey we shall turn back to analysis 


CHAPTER III 
PROPAGANDA IN THE PAST 


The sort of promotion which we now call propaganda was 
not invented at the time of the World War—although many 
people heard of it and became excited about 1t then for the 
first trme Nor was Germany the “arch-propagandist” and ‘‘the 
father of it,” as Major General Sir George Ashton so stoutly 
asserted | It was invented 1n prehistoric times and no people, 
so far as our studies have gone, has ever been without it, just 
as no people has ever been without births, sickness, and deaths 
Moreover, propaganda among all peoples has been not merely 
an occasional flash in the pan activity of man but rather a 
major activity, a continuous, omnipresent, and implacable 
activity, and a perpetual force It 1s worth our while, then, to 
turn aside from our main line of thought and make a hasty sur- 
vey of the past in order to fix the point that this “thing,” 
propaganda, 1s very old We do not say that it has not changed 
its forms during the course of history, it has But we are not 
so much concerned here with following these changes in form, 
nor with making an evolutionary study We are here concerned 
simply with taking a peep into societies of various kinds and 
times and with establishing one proposition, namely Propa- 
ganda has existed from the earliest times to the present 


AMONG PRIMITIVES 


We do not have reliable information, relative to propaganda 
among the people who lived twenty or more thousand years ago 
But we can do about as well by examining the promotional 
work within tribes that are still living in primitive fashion 
And we must remember, of course, that such people are without 
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our modern means of communication—telegraphs, mails, radios, 
etc We may begin with a couple of encouraging statements 
“Propaganda of some kind,” says Raymond Dodge, “‘1s doubt- 
less as old as human society One of its earliest, and until 
recently, one of its most famous varieties was religious propa 
ganda ’’- Again, Lasswell points out that “small primitive 
tribes can weld their heterogeneous members into a fighting 
whole by the beat of the tom tom and the tempestuous rhythm 
of the dance It 1s in its orgies of physical exuberance that 
young men are brought to the boiling point of war’? Perhaps 
these assertions may serve as a sufficient excuse for further 
investigations 

Writing upon the education of the young in primitive soci- 
eties, Nathan Maller says “A common method of transmitting 
the culture traits with a view also towards developing the 
appropriate emotional attitudes and sentiments 1s through folk- 
lore Through the capture of the child s attention under suitable 
circumstances, myths, legends and tales are constantly recited 
and under a pleasing guise of fable, instructive lessons are 
conveyed and ideas stimulated painlessly in the child’s mind— 
ideas that will later revert to it in the actual conduct of life ”’ ‘ 
Thus the young are taken unawares and forced into the molds 
of half truth and falsehood that will later yield conduct satis 
factory to those who are in control Are these controllers sincere 
in all of this and do they believe what they teach? In many 
cases, yes, In many cases, no—as we shall see 

‘In one African tribe,” say Sumner and Keller, “ ‘a charm 
consists 1n scarifying the man all down his arms and breast and 
back, after which, it 1s believed, no sword will cut into his body 
The great doctors have a powder which they put into water, 
which the warriors drink On approaching the seat of war, the 
warriors assemble, when everyone 1s smeared on the face with 
a certain preparation and given medicine, and 1s licked by the 
fund?’ or medicine man In Borneo, ‘while the men are away 
at war, their fires are lighted on the stones of the fire-places as 
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if they were at home’ It 1s reported of the Comanche 
Indians that, ‘going to war, they have no faith 1n their suc- 
cess, unless they pass a celebrated painted rock, where they 
appease the spirit of war (who resides there), by riding by it 
at full gallop, and sacrificing their best arrow by throwing it 
against the side of the ledge’ ” © 

Such examples might be multiplied by the thousand, and 
they are propaganda We have not been accustomed to think 
of them as such, perhaps, but they are promotion, and they are 
promotion where there 1s a veil at one or more points, there 
1s camouflage, which 1s often known to be such by those who 
use 1t But take another example—the morale creating work of 
the women Besides acting as commissary, pack animal, nurse, 
and so on “she also strives to operate upon the morale of both 
the friendly and the hostile by a judicious mixture of en- 
couragement, praise, taunts, ridicule epithets and insults The 
men on her own side are especially sensitive to her opinion of 
them, and the general impression one gets from reading 1s that 
she 1s a mistress of jibes flouts, sneers and local allusion cal- 
culated to upset the poise of the enemy’’® If this is not 
propaganda, parallel in several respects with that employed in 
the World War, then we have no idea at all as to what propa 
ganda is 

Concerning the Nand, Hollis tells us that at one point in the 
ceremony of circumcision, at which time the young males are 
transformed from boys into warriors, the following takes place 

The neophytes are stripped and form a procession Each boy 
holds the one 1n front of him round the waist, and stoops down 
so as to place his head against the other’s buttocks They enter 
the building by the back door where there 1s a goat’s cage 
through which they must pass At the entrance and exit of this 
cage stand warriors armed with stinging nettles and hornets 
They beat the boys with the nettles, and drop the hornets on 
their backs Then the boys enter into another room where an 
old man, enveloped in furs and wearing a lion skin headdress, 
sits upon a kind of throne In the center of the room 1s a fire, 
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surrounded by men Each boy must appear before these 
men and ask for permission to be circumcised On entering, 
the boy 1s shown a torch, and 1s told that 1f he does not tell the 
truth the fire will enter his nose He 1s then to make a confes 
sion of his past life Should the old men believe that he 1s not 
speaking the truth or 1s hiding something from them, a httle 
eleusine grain Is surreptitiously dropped on the fire When it 
explodes the neophyte 1s warned to be careful, as he 1s dis- 
pleasing the spirits of the dead Should he still be reticent about 
his former misdeeds, he 1s made to sit on a stool covered with 
stinging nettles When the men are satisfied with the examina 
tion, the boy describes the cow which he or his father 1s willing 
to pay for the desired permission, and the man on the throne 
nods his head Then the boys are led back to their huts, where 
they must wait and watch until daybreak the following day? 

Such practices are found all over the earth There are count 
less variations it 1s true, but the essentials are the same They 
are promotion, they are organized and systematic promotion, 
they affect public opinion and there 1s something about many 
of them which 1s more or less veiled We are not saying that 
all of these promotional activities are propaganda from every 
side Among many peoples the priests and medicine men are 
as sincere aS among ourselves, therefore, we may not speak of 
their doings as propaganda—1in so far as judgment applies to 
their origin ® But Havelock Ellis, in The Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 
gives us a different picture He says 

“The priests and priestesses are paid considerable sums for 
their services, and no person could consult either without first 
giving a handsome present The people will sometimes reduce 
themselves to penury in order to obtain the priest’s services 
The priests help find the thief, the murderer, the adultress, 
discover who has caused sickness or death No one can hold 
communication with the gods except through the priesthood 
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By pretensions and convulsions and other contortions the 
priests demonstrate their possessions ” The priests hand out 
ambiguous information to protect themselves They are in 
league and pass information among themselves to prevent ex 
posure of any of their number by a person going to several 
for prediction of future events “When the predictions of a 
priest are falsified by future events, he commonly endeavors to 
exculpate himself by asserting that the god who inspired him 
was annoyed by some offense or neglect, and consequently had 
made him predict falsely to punish the people ” These priests 
use every means to increase their power with the people They 
sometimes practice sleight of hand They sometimes direct an 
applicant to another priest who, having been in the meantime 
given the facts of the case, astomshes the applicant by his 
knowledge Ellis concludes by saying ‘From all the foregoing 
it will be seen that the beliefs in the various deities are kept 
alive by the priests for their own ends, and each priest must 
be perfectly well aware of the imposture which he himself 
practices” A W Howitt in The Nattve Tribes of South East 
Australia, and Miss Kingsley in West African Studtes, make 
practically the same statements ® 

John Lee Maddox devotes some attention to this matter He 
says ‘In proclaiming oracles the medicine man does not tin 
every instance '® deliberately set himself to the task of 1m- 
posing upon the people He may often be an earnest man, so 
intensely possessed by the thought of a spirit speaking within 
him that in good faith he changes the tones of his voice to 
suit the spirit utterance” He says later “There would seem 
to be conclusive proof, that the greater number of medi- 
cine men are honest and sincere Primitive doctors in the major 
ity of cases are not consciously and utterly impostors The 
shamans believe that they have spoken to the gods face to face, 
have heard their voice, and felt their presence The faith of the 
priest 1s generally real, and cannot be shaken The medi 
cine man, adverse criticism to the contrary notwithstanding, 1s 
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not always and everywhere an unprincipled, unmitigated knave 
For though st cannot be denied that many a shaman preys" 
upon the superstitions, gullibilities, and weaknesses of the ig- 
norant, the savage doctor is nevertheless often useful in achiev- 
ing results which at a primitive stage of culture might not be 
wrought in any other way ”! 

And now, to sum up, what have we among primitive peoples? 
We have gross, superstitious readiness for pressure—promo 
tion, we have skilled medicine men and others applying the 
pressure and doing it, not openly, but in an indirect, camou 
flaged, or veiled way—very often for their own good The 
motivation 1s not essentially different from that which we have 
in other fields to day, the methods differ only in detail This 
pressure 1s called education when it 1s applied to youths, 1% 
but it 1s not the education which we now regard as desirable 
All this sort of pressure 1s better named propaganda, whether 
we interpret it from the standpoint of origin, methods, or re- 
sults 


EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 


Coming up the scale of civilization some steps, but going 
back 1n time, let us take a peep or two in upon the social life 
of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans Were these 
peoples free of propaganda? If we examine early Hebrew life, 
as portrayed in the Bible, we may find a good deal of the same 
thing that we have already pointed out in primitive life It 1s 
recorded that Moses received his commission to deliver Israel 
from the Egyptians in a halo of marvelous confirmatory signs 
and promises, ’* that he was able to do all sorts of unnatural 
things when he was trying to convince Pharaoh, ?° that, ‘‘on the 
third day, when it was morning, that there were thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice 
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of a trumpet exceeding loud, and all the people that were in 
the camp trembled And mount Sinai, the whole of it, 
smoked, because Jehovah descended upon it in fire, and the 
smoke, thereof, ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly,” 1° and Moses began to speak 
the Law—with authority These were, of course, later stories 
to account for the origin and authority of the Law and other 
sacred usages, and to secure the maximum of popular accept- 
ance We do not have any evidence to impeach the motives, 
therefore, we cannot speak of these stories as propaganda from 
this angle But the methods were just what we might expect for 
the time, they were the methods of the primitives which we 
have already examined 

If we come on down, following the Biblical order, to the 
prophetic era—the era of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
rest—we have in the way of method a great deal which cor 
responds in many particulars to what we now call propaganda 
These men announced things to the people they led the peo 
ple, they thought for the people, they mamipulated public 
opinion We have no evidence of anything but the highest 
motives and aims, these leaders, according to the records, were 
concerned about social welfare While they gave out what they 
regarded as information about Jehovah and his wishes, about 
human practices and their results they were dogmatizing, and 
they appealed to the emotions, they seemed not to avoid an 
air of mystification, they emphasized the fact that things 
were not as they seemed The story of Daniel was reiterated to 
prove that Jehovah was looking after his people, the story 
of Jonah was reiterated to show that there was no escape for 
the disobedient This was not proof in any sense now recog 
nized as such, but it was used as proof, and 1t gained assent, 
it “worked ” : 

The Bible contains records that came to be regarded as his- 
tory, and these were used by later leaders for effect on the 
people The Bible contains many accounts of miracles, and 
these were used by the leaders as actualities for effect, the 
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people were also managed by them It contains stories of visits 
from supernatural beings, and these were used by the leaders 
to gain and retain the confidence of the people in the ancient 
and contemporaneous authorities The early Hebrews were 
strong on promotion, the leaders were always at it, they made 
huge efforts to unify the people, to stiffen their morale, to 
deepen the feeling of “‘chosenness,’ and to make the young 
walk in the way that the elders wanted them to walk Was 
there nothing questionable in all of this? Were no selfish 
motives at work? Admitting that most of the promoters under- 
stood their work as legislation, education, preaching, or what 
not, and were as conscientious as any of us to-day, were there 
no self-seekers, no crooks, no subtle diplomats, no atrocity- 
story originators, to manage the people 1n their own interests? 
If there were none, then the early Hebrews were indeed ‘‘a 
peculiar people” 

“Religious teachers who were close to the people,” remarks 
Walter Lippmann, “have always understood that they must per 
form wonders 1f they were to make their God convincing and 
their own title to speak for him valid The writer of Exodus, 
for example, was quite clear about this 

““And Moses answered and said, But, behold, they will not 
believe me, nor harken unto my voice for they will say, The 
Lord hath not appeared unto thee 

‘““*And the lord said unto him, What 1s that 1n thine hand? 
And he said, A rod 

“And he said, Cast it on the ground And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent, and Moses fled from before it 

‘* “And the Lord said unto Moses, Put forth thine hand, and 
take it by the tail And he put forth his hand, and caught 1t, 
and it became a rod in his hand 

“That they may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee’ 

“Those who professed to know God’s will had to demonstrate 
that they knew it This was the function of miracles They were 
the tangible evidence that the religious teacher had a true 
commission ‘Then those men, when they had seen the miracle 
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{of the loaves and fishes] that Jesus did, said, This 1s of a 
truth that prophet that should come into the world’ ” 37 

According to our thought to-day these events probably never 
occurred as portrayed, they are not evidences of the existence 
and providence of God to us There 1s a fallacy in the proposi- 
tion But these stories came to be part of the tradition, they 
were believed by the generations, they worked the effect in 
human conduct desired We now appraise them as propa 
ganda '8 

If we ship across from Palestine to Greece, at an early 
date, say 400 B c, we enter a very different culture If we 
search long enough in Athens we may be so fortunate as to find 
Plato, one of the greatest of the Greek philosophers, and we 
may find him busy with devising what we now call propaganda 
Says Hart ‘ According to Plato himself, his doctrine of Ideas 
and the whole structure of his education was supported on a 
lie Always some have suspected that the System has been de 
fended all these centuries by continuous falsifications of the 
facts of human nature, and kept alive by age long misinterpre- 
tations of history and experience We are uncovering amazing 
areas of these old perversions and musrepresentations in an- 
thropology, psychology and psychopathology to-day The 
‘Freudian’ literature 1s filled with these materials Was Plato 
honest 1n his dealings with educational processes? No He knew 
that the foundations of his system were false He confesses the 
lhe But he led, he says, for the good of the race and for the 
welfare of the state The words sound familiar Here 1s 
his own story of the matter as set forth in The Republic, 
IIT, 414” 19 

Still quoting Hart ‘The Platonic ‘Socrates’ of the Republic 
(who 1s of course, not the real Socrates, but a literary puppet) 
understands that the educational program indispensable to the 
safety of the new state will never be accepted by the people, 
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since this program proposes to institutionalize that three fold 
classification of the people which Plato found inherent in 
human nature (workers soldiers and philosophers) If the 
state needs three levels of citizens, then education must be 
organized to provide these three levels But how shall such a 
system be ‘put over,’ 1f the people do not like it? The problem 
1s deep—but not too deep for the philosopher ‘We must invent 
a he,’ he says, a plausible lie, that will turn the trick and con- 
vince the people!’’ Then the puppet “Socrates” asks how “may 
we devise one of those needful falsehoods just one royal 
lie which may deceive the rulers, 1f that be possible, and at any 
rate the rest of the city?” Glaucon, the second person of the 
dialogue, declared ‘ \ ou had good reason to be ashamed of the 
lie you are going to tell” But then the lie 1s told—the fable 
of the varied natures of people, and the question arises as to 
how the citizens can be made to believe it “Socrates” says “I 
see the difficulty, yet the fostering of such a belief will make 
them care more for the city and for one another ”’ 

Plato, 1t seems, was attempting to lay the foundations of 
justice, and justice was so important that it was even allow- 
able to lie in order to secure it In another connection 
“Socrates” said that “Truth should be highly valued a hie 
is useless to the gods, and useful only as a medicine to men 
the use of such medicines should be restricted to physicians, 
private individuals have no business with them Then if 
any one at all is to have the privilege of lying, the rulers of the 
state should be the persons, and they 1n their dealings with 
their enemies or with their own citizens may be allowed to he 
for the public good ”’ 

The doctrine that the rulers may sometimes hie for the public 
good had such a grip on Plato that he set it forth again in 
The Laws Again the conversation 1s about the content of learn 
ing and the methods of teaching, and the dialogue 1s carried by 
the Athenian and Cleinias The former, 1t seems, 1s bent on 
proving that the good 1s always rewarded and honored, and the 
evil always defeated and denied—a proposition implicit and ex- 
plicit in the Hebrew traditions also But let us hear the dia- 
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“ATHENIAN Then the unjust life must not only be more 
base and depraved but also more unpleasant than the just and 
holy life? 

“CLEINIAS That seems to be implied in the present argu- 
ment 

“ATHENIAN And even supposing this were otherwise 
still the law-giver worth anything, 1f he ever ventures to tell a 
lie to the young for their good, could not invent a more useful 
lie than this, or one which will have a better effect in making 
them do what 1s right, not on compulsion but voluntarily 

“CLEINIAS Truth, Stranger, 1s a noble thing and a lasting, 
but a thing of which men are hard to be persuaded 

“ATHENIAN And yet the story of the Sidonian Cadmus, 
which 1s so improbable, has been readily believed, and also in 
numerable other tales 

“CLEINIAS What 1s that story? 

“ATHENIAN The story of the armed men springing up after 
the sowing of teeth, which the legislator may take as a proof 
that he can persuade the minds of the young of anything, so 
that he has only to reflect and find out what belief will be of 
the greatest public advantage, and then use all his efforts to 
make the whole community utter one and the same word in 
their songs and tales and discourses all their life long But 
if you do not agree with me, there 1s no reason why you should 
not argue on the other side 

“CLEINIAS I do not see that any argument can fairly be 
raised by either of us against what vou are saying ” 

“In this same book, The Laws, Plato makes the following 
revealing observations pertaining to this matter ‘When the 
day breaks, the time has come for youth to go to their school- 
masters Now neither sheep nor any other animal can live with- 
out a shepherd, [ Which, of course, 1s simply not true Lumley | 
nor can children be left without tutors, or slaves without mas- 
ters And of all animals the boy 1s the most unmanageable, 
msomuch as he has the fountain of reason 1n him not yet regu- 
lated, he is the most insidious, sharp-witted and msubordinate 
of animals Wherefore he must be bound with many bridles, 
in the first place, when he gets away from mothers and nurses, 
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he must be controlled by teachers, no matter what they teach, 
and by studies’ ” -° 

Here we have, then, from Greek life at the zenith of its devel 
opment the very same hind of promotional work with which we 
are so familiar to-day In some way the public good was con- 
ceived and pushed to the front for effect, then the leaders took 
it upon themselves to support that good, as they conceived it, in 
any available manner If we grant their understanding of pub- 
lic good to have been the best—which 1s not necessary—we 
may conclude that their aims and motives were above sus- 
picion But what of the method—lying for the public good? 
And what about the results—mental processes steered and 
stereotyped as desired by these leaders? The results at the 
time were probably tragic enough, but the results down 
through the ages' Who can estimate them? 

Having made test borings in only a very few places among 
the Hebrews and the Greeks with such rich results, we are not 
unprepared for “pay dirt” in approaching the Roman culture 
Let us examine a few finds here 

Of course we cannot fail to be impressed, first of all, by the 
fact that we have been bequeathed this term, propaganda, 
from the Latins It 1s not known when it arose But we do 
know, from the reports of linguists, that the ancient Romans 
were much more concrete in their language than we are, hence, 
this term had reference to something very common and real It 
is from propagatus, perfect participle of propagare, which had 
reference to the very specific act of fastening down slips or 
roots of plants in such a way as to cause them to multiply and 
spread, 1n other words it had reference to the gardener’s work 
of forcing growth among plants or vegetables It also had 
reference to the forced breeding of animals Gradually, as with 
hosts of other words, it came to have an abstract meaning and 
to signify all of the processes involved in the propagation of 
anything from a bit of silly gossip to the majestic doctrine of 
transubstantiation Thus, this term did not signify to the early 
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Romans what it signifies to us But our question is Was the 
thing, the process, there? And the answer 1s unequivocal 

Schuckburg, translating Polybuus, gives us this case “Scipio 
Africanus was planning a surprise attack upon the seaport town 
of New Carthage His force was smaller than that of the enemy 
and he found that the moral of his soldiers was none too good 
He made an accurate study of the tides and discovered at ex 
actly what time they would be lowest By fording this stretch 
of water the Romans would be able to attack the town at a 
vulnerable point, it being protected on all other sides by 1m- 
pregnable walls Scipio told his men that he had just talked with 
Neptune and that the old sea god had assured the Romans of 
his cooperation At the proper moment Scipio ordered his men 
to march into the water and to their surprise they found it 
shallow and their enthusiasm knew no bounds With in 
domitable courage and vigor they forded the inlet and attacked 
New Carthage, winning an overwhelming and unexpected 
victory ”-? But Scipio was not the first nor the last to use 
the prestige of a favorable coincidence for the management of 
people 

A noted military man who knows the current meanings 
of the term propaganda has recently assured us that Hannibal, 
after crossing the Alps, “conducted a ceaseless and subtle 
propaganda, its keynote that ‘he was not come to fight aguinst 
Italians but on behalf of Italians against Rome’ ” *° 

In a special monograph, not yet published, Kenneth Scott 
says “That period which extends from the death of Julius 
Caesar on the Ides of March 1n 44 B Cc, to the suicide of An- 
tony in Alexandria, some fourteen years later, was filled with 
almost constant warfare attended by nearly every trick of 
political propaganda ” Then this student goes on through sev- 
enty pages to give minute details He summarizes,by saying 
“In the whole period from 44-30 B c we find Octavian and 
Antony making every effort to win the struggle for power 

21 Histones of Polybius tr E Shuckburg HI 3 
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Public opinion had to be won, and every sort of intrigue was 
used 1f there was any chance of its success Spies, bribery, 
scurrilousness, personal attacks, foreign and domestic alli- 
ances, the dissemimation in the enemies’ camp of handbills 
promising rewards or defaming the foe, the falsifying of reports 
from the front, and the suppression of the same, all bulk large 
in the politics of the civil wars that consumed the republic 
and created the empire, Phoenix like from the ashes One 
wonders if nations are roused to war or wage it differently in 
the twentieth century of our era than 1n the last century be- 
fore Christ ” *° 

In another place this writer gives some attention to what went 
on between Antony and Octavian The two hostile parties, be 
fore the battle of Actium (31 B c ), set afloat many rumors 
Octavian carried on a ‘‘campaign’’ in the West in which he 
stirred up the Romans by charging that Antony “now gives up 
all his ancestral ways of life and cultivates all those which 
are foreign and barbaric, he shows no respect for our laws and 
ancestral gods but worships that person [Cleopatra] as if she 
were some Isis or Selene and calls her children Helos and 
Selene, finally he even calls himself Osims and Dionysus and 
from these [titles], yust as 1f he were lord of all the earth and 
sea, makes a present of whole islands and some continents ” -* 
Horace in his ode on the downfall of Cleopatra reflects Oc- 
tavian’s propaganda against Antony’s drunkenness and revelry, 
the attack on the queen really being meant for Antony 

The attack of Octavian drew forth a political pamphlet from 
Antony in reply The pamphlet itself cannot be found, but 
Pliny preserves a brief account of it It has been interpreted 
variously, but not a few scholars agree that it was an attempt 
to explain to the Romans these charges of drunkenness An- 
tony also, but im another connection, accused Octavian of 
playing the false role of Apollo, just as Octavian taxed Antony 
with assuming the part of Dionysus He charged that Octavian 


23Scott The Political Propa,anda of 44-31 8B c The author is a classical 
scholar and used original] sources in making this study 
24Dio 1 25 2-4 
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and his friends held a banquet which they attended in the 
guise of gods and goddesses He tried to make out that there were 
just sex gods and goddesses at this affair, and this was just the 
form that was especially shocking to the Romans and well 
calculated to arouse their antagonism 75 

Rogers and Harley speak of “Cicero’s pains to rehabilitate 
divination,” and they quote this passage from Polybius, the 
Greek historian ‘The greatest advantage which the Roman 
system [of religion] has over others seems to me to lie 1n their 
grasp of religious questions What the rest of the world con 
temns 1s, I think, a cementing force with them—I mean super 
stition This side of Religion has received such a state of 
melodramatic pomp with them, both in private and 1n civic life, 
that further exaggeration 1s out of the question Some may 
think this remarkable, but I regard it as an instrument of 
government If you could compose a State entirely of cultured 
individuals, such an instrument would doubtless be unneces 
sary But every democracy 1s fickle, full of anarchical greed, 
Irrational passion, and violence Your only means of holding it 
together are the fear of the Lnseen World, and all such hke 
melodramatic show ” -' 

Again from Cicero “But survey the whole range of philo 
sophic thought, and you will tnd no tie which appeals to the 
conscience and to the heart as that which binds each one of us 
to the State Parents, children, relations friends—all are be- 
loved but all the loves of all men are embraced by our common 
fatherland What good man and true hesitates to die for it, if 
his death will profit? And this makes more loathsome the vile 
conduct of those parties who have torn their country’s heart 
with every crime in their power, who have busied themselves, 
as they are busy still, in her overthrow ” -*? This sounds very 
modern But we cannot stay longer with the Romans of this 
early period 


25 Kenneth Scott Octavian and Antonys De Sua Ebrietate Classtcal Philol 
ogy XXIV 133 ff 

20H L Rogersand T R Harley Roman Home Life and Relix:on pp 161 ff 

27 Cicero de Officus I 17 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 


The period of time extending roughly from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to about 1500 1s commonly known as the 
Middle Ages We now wish to dip into this period, more or 
less at random, in order to bring to the surface some samples 
of the disturbing and benighting social potions so liberally con- 
cocted and generously distributed It must be remembered that 
until the printing-press came, towards the end of this period, 
the propagandists worked under a heavy handicap The com- 
ing of printing, as we shall see, gave an immense release to 
propagandistic propensities and consequently that flood, which 
came to full tide and overwhelmed the whole world during and 
since the World War, began to widen and deepen Let us 
notice first the False Decretals 

It has for a long time been the custom of the Pope to send 
out authoritative decrees, orders, or letters, determining some 
point or question of ecclesiastical law In 1274, Pope Greg 
ory IX gave an order to St Raymond de Pennafort for the 
collection of ecclesiastical decrees and decisions already made 
These decrees and decisions form a part of what 1s known as 
the Canon Law As we might expect, however, because of the 
theological controversies that were ever breaking out during 
the Middle Ages, certain forgeries of papal decrees appeared 
from time to time after about the eighth century A church 
historian says 

“The claim to spiritual dominion, asserted in the past by 
many of the popes, especially by Leo I and Gregory I, was 
reinforced, about the middle of the ninth century, by the ap- 
pearance at intervals of certain documents, purporting to con- 
tain sixty Decretals of the Popes, from Clement of Rome 
(c 100) to Damasus I (c 384), with many later ones, as 
well as the alleged ‘Donation of Constantine’ to Pope Syl 
vester I (d 335) The whole collection bore the name of Isi- 
dore, bishop of Seville in the seventh century Many of the 
later Decretals are from the collection already described, made 
by Dionysius Exiguus 1n the early part of the sixth century, 

with Pope Siricius, several others beng added The 
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whole contain the most explicit assertion of clerical independ- 
ence ‘The clergy 1s a divinely instituted, consecrated, and mm 
violable caste, mediating between God and the people, and sub- 
ject to no earthly tribunal, being responsible to God alone, who 
appointed them judges of men The privileges of the priesthood 
culminate in the episcopal dignity, which 1n its turn culminates 
in the Papacy The Pope, a ‘universal bishop,’ 1s the ultimate 
umpire of controversy, and from him there 1s no appeal’ To 
give effect to such claims, the Emperor Constantine 1s repre 
sented as having bestowed upon Sylvester and his successors 
the Lateran Palace, the Roman territory, and all the provinces 
of Italy 

“Such, in brief, were the documents which all through the 
Middle Ages were accepted by priests and people as genuine, 
and on which the popes rested their claim at once to spiritual 
sovereignty, to their independence of secular government, and 
to their temporal power It is now known that the whole, apart 
from the Dionysian collection, was a fabrication, the ‘Donation 
of Constantine’ in particular being, in the words of Mr Bryce, 
‘the most stupendous of all the mediaeval forgeries’ It gave 
form to a yet older tradition, of the gift by the Emperor at the 
time of his baptism to Pope Sylvester, AD 324 Even in an 
uncritical age this might have aroused suspicion, seeing that 
one of the best established facts 1n ecclesiastical history 's the 
baptism of Constantine on his death bed by Eusebius of Nic- 
omedia in 337 But the whole, excepting the grant of the 
Lateran Palace as an episcopal residence, 1s demonstrably 
false The question of the Decretals—the whole sixty before 
Damasus, and many afterwards—1is now past controversy No 
Romanist now ventures to defend them But they did their 
work Who the forger was remains quite unknown It 1s certain 
that the Decretals were quoted as early as 857 (eg by Hinc 
Mar) as against aggressors on the rights of the Church, that 
Pope Nicolas appeals to them im a circular epistle of 865, and 
that they are repeatedly and without misgiving adduced in 
subsequent papal rescripts ” 78 


28S G Green, A Handbook of Church History pp 410 ff 
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Here 1s an excellent piece of war propaganda from the ninth 
century To the army of the Franks, Leo IV said ‘Now we 
hope that none of you will be slain, but we wish you to know 
that the kingdom of heaven will be given as a reward to those 
who shall be killed in this war For the Omnipotent knows that 
they lost their lives fighting for the truth of the faith, for the 
preservation of the country, and the defense of Christians And 
therefore God will give them the reward which we have 
named ” *® 

Of this period Sumner says “There must have been a deep 
and strong anthropological reason for the development of mon 
strous social phenomena in mediaeval society The Latin world 
was disintegrated to its first elements between the sixth cen 
tury and the tenth Such a dissolution of society abolished the 
inherited mores with all their restraints and inhibitions, and 
left society to the control of fierce barbaric, that 1s physical, 
forces At the same period the Latin world absorbed hordes of 
barbarians who were still on a low nomadic warrior stage of 
civilization, and who adopted the ruins of Roman culture with 
out assimilating them The Christian church contributed crass 
superstitions about the other world and the relations of this 
world to it The product was the Merovingian and the Car 
lovingian history Passion sensuality, ferocity, superstitious 
ignorance, and fear characterized the age It 1s supposed that 
western Europe was overpopulated and that the crusades oper 
ated a beneficial reduction of numbers These facts may ac- 
count for the gigantic mass phenomena in the early Middle 
Ages Every sentiment was extravagant Men were under some 
mighty gregarious instinct which drove them to act in masses, 
and they passed from one great passion or enthusiastic :mpulse 
to another at very short intervals The passions of hatred and 
revenge were manifested, upon occasion, to the extremity of 
fiendishness Nothing which the mind could conceive of seemed 
to be renounced as excessive ”? 80 This writer goes on at 
some length describing these “monstrous mass phenomena of 


29 Quoted 1n O J Thatcher and E R McNeal, A Source Book for Medteval 
History p 510 
30 Sumner Folkways pp 211 ff 
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mediaeval society ” The phenomena were certainly there, and 
undoubtedly vicious propaganda played a considerable réle 
as an excitant We have space only for a reference to the 
Crusades 

One type of propaganda that helped the Crusades into being 
was the atrocity stories from the East Gregory VII almost had 
the honor of quickening the wild gregariousness of the time 
into the crusading movement, but a struggle with Henry IV 
prevented him However, he addressed a letter to “all those 
who are willing to defend the Christian faith” as follows ‘We 
hereby inform you that the bearer of this letter, on his recent 
return from across the sea [from Palestine], came to Rome to 
visit us He repeated what he had heard from many others, 
that a pagan race had overcome the Christians and with hor 
rible cruelty had devastated everything almost to the walls of 
Constantinople, and were now governing the conquered lands 
with tyrranical violence, and that they had slain many thou- 
sands of Christians as 1f they were but sheep ” °) The frightful 
details of these atrocities are not given here, but we can be 
sure that 1f nothing extraordinary was added, which 1s hard to 
believe, certainly nothing extriordinary was lost during the 
repeated tellings Some of these details are preserved for us in 
the mobihzing address of Urban at Clermont The crowds gath- 
ered in Clermont, cardinals with their purple robes, bishops 
with their golden chapes, monks in black, pilgrims from Nor- 
mandy and Spain, barons and burgeoise from many directions 
They gathered before a platform under a canopy of cloth-of- 
gold A tall man took his stand between two glittering crosses, 
a man robed in white except for the heavy pallium over his 
shoulders bearing tiny crosses which was the hue of his thick, 
curling beard He came closer to the edge of the platform, and 
the throng stirred like a meadow under a summer breeze Ur- 
ban, the Pope, born in France, speaking their Romance lan- 
guage instead of harsh Latin, broke forth 

“O ye men of the Franks, who live beyond the mountains! 
God hath favored you in many ways, 1n your happy land as in 


81 Thatcher and McNeal, op cet p 512 
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your steadfast faith, and valor To you our words are spoken, 
and by you our message will be passed on We wish you to 
know what grievous cause has brought us hither, to your land, 
and what need has led us not only to you but to all the faithful 

“T speak to you who are present, I announce it to those who 
are absent, and Christ ordains it 

“From the borders of Jerusalem and the city of Constant: 
nople omnious tidings have gone forth Often, before now, have 
they come to my ears An accursed race, emerging from the 
kingdom of the Persians a barbarous people, estranged from 
God, has invaded the lands of the Christians in the east and 
has depopulated them by fire, steel and ravage These invaders 
are Turks and Arabs They have advanced through the empire 
of Constantinople as far as the Mediterranean—that 1s, as far 
as the strait called the Arm of St George The empire of Con- 
stantinople 1s now mutilated and has lost so much land that a 
voyager could not cross the dismembered part in two months 
Until now this empire has been our rampart It 1s in dire 
Straits 

“These Turks have led away many Christians, captives, to 
their own country, they have torn down the churches of God 
everywhere, or used them for their own rites What more shall 
I say to you? Listen The invaders befoul the altars with the 
filth out of their bodies, they circumcize Christians and pour 
the blood of the circumcision upon the altars or into the bap- 
tismal fonts They stable their horses in these churches, which 
are now withdrawn from the service of God Yea, the churches 
are served, but not by holy men—for only the Turks may use 
them And who else now serves the church of blessed Mary, 
where she herself was buried in body, in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat? 

“Even now the Turks are torturing Christians, binding them 
and filling them with arrows, or making them kneel, bending 
their heads, to try 1f their swordsmen can cut through their 
necks with a single blow of a naked sword What shall I say of 
the ravishing of the women? To speak of this 1s worse than 
to be silent You, in France, have heard the murmur of agony 
on the border of Spain The time may come when you 
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will see your wives violated and your children driven before 
you as slaves, out of the land ” 

The speaker continues with many more horrible details such 
as filling the Christians with scammony (a sap extracted from 
the roots of a tree, with a nauseous smell and an acrid taste, 
sometimes used as a cathartic) until “they vomited or burst 
their bowels,” cutting them open with swords and pulling their 
insides out And what a remarkable similarity we can note be- 
tween these stories and those of the World War! 

Then Urban urges his hearers to get ready for vengeance 
He calls upon them with all the power of his persuasive oratory 
to take up the work of rescue We continue in his own words 

- Set forth, then, upon the way to the holy Sepulcher, 
wrest that land from the evil race and keep it for yourself 
That land which flows with milk and honey—Jerusalem, frut- 
ful above all other lands where rested the Lord There He died 
for us, there He was buried And 1n the Sepulcher the yearly 
miracle has not ceased For—I say what you know well— 
yearly in the Passion, in the darkened church the lamps were 
lighted by no human hand but by divine agency And now, 
unattended, with few to see the miracle, these lamps still kindle 
miraculously Let them summon you! Who 1s so hard of heart 
that he 1s not moved by so great a miracle? 

“Go, therefore, and fear not Your possessions here will be 
safeguarded, and you will despoil the enemy of greater treas- 
ures Do not fear death where Christ laid down his life for 
you If any should lose their lives, even on the way thither, by 
sea or land, or in strife with the pagans, their sins will be re- 
quited them I grant this to all who go, by power vested in me 
by God 

“Fear not torture, for therein lies the crown of martyrdom 
The way 1s short, the struggle brief, the reward everlasting 
Yea, I speak now with the voice of the prophet, ‘Arm thyself, 
O mighty one!’ Take up your arms, valiant sons, and go Bet 
ter fall in battle than live to see the sorrow of your people and 
the desecration of your holy places ” *° 


82 Harold Lamb The Crusades p 39 Ina foot note this author says Urbans 
speech as presented here, ts quoted from portions of four chronicles that of 
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It has been usual to give the chief credit for mobilizing the 
masses into this monstrous undertaking to Peter the Hermit 
who, by means of his impassioned oratory, as he rode about 
the country upon his mule—a clever bit of sacred allusion not 
without its effect—helped to focus the restlessness of the time, 
but probably Urban was the chief inciter °° But so much for 
the religious area But now let us turn to another phase of life 
and see what we may find 

Colvin in his studies of the Hanseatic League, came upon 
something which is quite to our purpose One minor incident 
he says, “‘relates to the days when our English merchants, after 
their long struggle with the German Hanse in England, had so 
far got the better of that orgamization as to establish them 
selves in the Empire On November 11 1582, one Longston, 
who was, we may suppose, an Enghsh Merchant Adventurer, 
wrote from Middleburg to the great Walsingham of ‘the leaude, 
untrue, and most dishonest libels and speeches blown and scat- 
tered abroad by the Hanse Stede of Lubeck, and others’, and 
continued 

‘“*A man can now come almost in no company where any 
talk 1s had in these parts of general traffic and merchants, but 
one piece 1s of the English merchants Monypolson, and of 
the hard and strange dealings used in England against 
strangers 

“*This talk grows chiefly from the Hanses, in order to drive 
the traffic wholly from Englishmen into the lands of strangers, 
but especially into their own’ 

‘‘Now here we have,’ continues Colvin, “an excellent ex 
ample of the slogan or catchword,” and this “illustrates the 
early practice of an art in which the Germans have since shown 


Robert the Monk Fulcher of Chartres Baldernic of Dol and Guibert of Nogent 
Probably all of them heard it at Clermont although they do not sem to have 
written it down until a few years later When they did so their versions differed 
a good deal but some points were mentioned by two or three of them Such 
points we assume were actually pronounced by Urban The chroniclers wrote 
from memory in Latin and an effort has been made in this chapter to bring the 
style of the address closer to the spoken word Urban spoke in the vernacular, 
Romance not Latin 
Sc-~ 1 & Mechand Hestory of the Crusades, I, 43 ff 
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themselves proficient—the art, or perhaps we should call it the 
science, of propaganda, and 1n particular that handy branch of 
it concerned with the use of the catchword and the formula, or, 
as our Communist friends would say, the ‘slogan’ As a 
matter of fact, the Merchant Adventurers Company was no 
more a monopoly than the Hanseatic League, of which it was 
In general constitution a copy But the syndics and lawyers of 
Lubeck, who were conducting a regular campaign of propa- 
ganda against our English merchants, invented this catch- 
word of monopoly and used it to such effect that the archives 
of the time are full of such complaints as Longston’s Thus we 
find our English merchants persuading the ‘Earl of Embden’ 
‘not to believe these accusations of Monopolar trade,’ and we 
have the Count of East Fnesland writing Queen Elizabeth that 
the Hanse towns are ‘singing the old tune to Caesar about 
mono poltes so that he has forbidden us under heavy pen- 
alties to show the merchants any further hospitality ’ 

“If we were to pursue the subject through history,” con- 
tinues Colvin, ‘‘we should find that the House of Hohenzollern 
made propiganda a fine art Frederick the Great was an expert 
in it, and no doubt cultivated the friendship of Voltaire, to say 
nothing of the Freemasons for that particular reason” ** But 
we are herein trespassing upon the next section 


”? 


THE POST MEDIAEVAL PRE WAR PERIOD 


Some of the more famous struggles of this period were The 
Protestant Reformation, the struggle between kings and Par- 
lament in England, the Puritan Revolution, the onslaught of 
science against superstition, the Industrial Revolution, the suc- 
cessful fight for American Independence, the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Franco Prussian War, and the American Civil, War As we 
have implied in the foregoing pages, propaganda 1s almost an 


‘IT D Colvin’ The Gentle Art of Propaganda Lrting 4ee April 21 1923 
See also D H Stevens Party Polstics and English Journalism 170°-1742 p 9 for 
an account of the bhighting effect of political patronage upon men possessing the 
genius for creative writing and of course this means plenty of propaganda 
Addison Defoe Swift Pope and others are discussed 
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inevitable accompaniment of struggle It 1s to be noticed also 
that the printing press came along in this period, to aid the 
propagandists as well as the educators 

Let us give attention first of all to some figures During the 
Puritan Revolution in England more than 40,000 pamphlets 
were issued ®5 “Of late,” says Percival, “pamphlets are much 
made use of for propagating what 1s thought material to instill 
into the mob’’** Dr Henry Sacheverell’s famous sermon- 
pamphlet denouncing politicians who favored religious tolera- 
tion on grounds of party expediency sold to the extent of 
40,000 copies in a few days *’? Thomas Paine’s pamphlet 
“Common Sense,” sold over 120,000 copies in three months 38 
It 1s worth while to note also Ben Jonson’s notable “Essay on 
the Origins and Value of Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces ” 
The famous Martin Marprelate Controversy was partly car 
ried on by means of pamphlets, the authors of some not being 
identified yet *#® Among the most important writers of pam- 
phlets we find the names of Alexander Leighton, Prynne, 
Sexby, Daniel Defoe, Steele, Swift It 1s recorded that on more 
than one occasion Lord Oxford the Tory leader, paid Swift 
one hundred pounds for writing some telling shot at the 
Whigs *° 

Rollins has given us a most instructive account of the ballad- 
makers and their works of the time of the Great Rebellion, 
1640-1660 Many of these ballads were written for political 
purposes, and they were mainly sympathetic to the Royalist 
party The party i power sought to suppress all ballad- 
making, and this accounts 1n part for the anonymity so often 
found A large number appeared with the Civil War An early 
production called “The Soldiers’ Delight in the North,” pur 
ported to describe the loyalty of the king’s army and the jov 
of his men at an opportunity for active service ‘‘The govern- 
ment may actually have encouraged the writing of ballads 

85E R Turner Europe 1459-1789 p 726 

36 Percival Oxford Literary and Historical Studies VIII x1 

387A F Pollard Polstscal Pamphlets p 12 
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against the Scots,” Rollins says, “though on March 30 it had 
issued a proclamation against ‘libelous and seditious pamphlets 
and discourses from Scotland’ which were said to be widely 
circulated in manuscript and print, especially in London In 
any case 1t was undoubtedly pleased by the popular feeling 
ballads aroused ” *! “Every rumor from the front was put into 
rhyme and sung in the streets ” 

Thomas Otway (1652-1685), the English dramatic poet, evi- 
dently did not entertain a high opinion of women and helped 
to shape the views of others by misinterpreting history and 
putting it in verse as follows 


“What mighty ills have not been done by woman! 
Who was t betrayed the Capitol?—a woman! 
Who lost Mark Antony the world?—a woman! 
Who was the cause of a long ten years war? 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman ”’ 4 


During the French Revolution, the audacious Danton and 
his fellows “inaugurated a marvellous campaign for the con- 
trol of public opinion On the very day of the storming of the 
Tuileries, an iron hand had descended on the press Every sheet 
with the least royalist tendency was permanently prohibited 
But more than this _ the city gates had immediately been closed 
and none but patriots allowed to go out and spread the news 
Throughout the city there were carefully planned nocturnal 
visits, and thousands of persons suspected of royalism were 
arrested and carried off to prison 

‘Aided by the Jacobin Society the work of propaganda was 
undertaken on an enormous scale Cost was a mere detail The 
Legislative Assembly was made to vote an appropriation of six 
million francs for secret purposes One hundred thousand 
francs was to be used immediately, ‘for the printing and dis- 
tributing throughout the departments and in the armies of all 
writings fitted to enlighten men’s minds as to the criminal plots 
of the enemies of the state ’ Emissaries were instructed to visit 

#1 Rollins Cavaler and Puritan p 7 


42 The Orphan Act III Sc 1 Inconsistently enough however, Otway presents 
a more favorable picture in Venice Preserved Act I Se 1, 
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even the smallest towns and the loneliest country districts and 
‘seek to discover the zealous patriots’ They were to spread 
their literature ‘not with economy, but with discernment,’ and 
to arouse the energy of the people ‘by all sorts of powerful 
reasonings calculated to elevate 1t and sustain it at the highest 
pitch of ardour and firmness ’ ” *8 

“The Bourbons might have preserved themselves,” said Na- 
poleon, “1f they had controlled writing materials The advent of 
the cannon killed the feudal system, ink will kill the modern 
social organization ” 4 And this reminds us of the fact that the 
saying, “False as a bulletin,’ became a proverb during Na- 
poleon’s time *° 

Of course Voltaire and Rousseau, as well as many other 
writers, were outstanding propagandists as well as great art 
ists Louis XVI paid them a tribute when, upon seeing their 
works in his Temple prison, he exclaimed ‘These men have 
destroyed France,”’—meaning of course his dynasty *® But with 
these passing references to France, let us look to Germany, the 
country which, according to General Ashton, the Englishman, 
was “the father of propaganda’—this statement itself being 
propaganda 

Bismarck 1s reported to have violently disliked political 
parties and a free press as well He practically destroyed the 
socialist press, had frequent prosecutions for libeling the Chan- 
cellor conducted, filled the “reptile press” with inspired news, 
and placed a large fund at the disposal of the press office This 
had been set aside for the deposed King of Hanover when he 
should submit, but 1t was never used by him and so was left to 
the government *’? And, of course, we must recall the famous 
Ems telegram as part of the campaign by which Bismarck 
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falsely led the French people to believe that their ambassador 
had been insulted, and thereby deliberately goaded them into 
demanding a declaration of war 4® Most non Germans, how- 
ever, need no evidence of the extent and perniciousness of 
German propaganda, and so we pass on 

If we turn to America we may find some relevant materials 
From the beginnings of the nation propaganda, of the sort under 
consideration in this book, has been in existence and in large 
quantities ‘The historian James Truslow Adams discovered a 
letter,” asserts Walter H Blumenthal, prominent editor of 
Current History, “written soon after the battle of Bunker Hill 
by Samuel Adams to Elbridge Gerry commenting on the fact 
that some of our military men had not acquitted themselves 
well at the battle, and that, therefore, 1t would be well to col- 
lect every anecdote of a man who had behaved well and dilate 
on it as much as possible Apparently, as early as the Revolu- 
tion propaganda was used consciously by the leaders ” 4° 

James Truslow Adams assures us that the said Samuel 
Adams, no matter how opimions may differ about him, was a 
fanatical agitator and a consummate “plotter of revolution” 
Feeling thus he naturally looked about him to discover those 
groups most easy to influence He found that public opinion 
was far from united and set at work feverishly ‘manipulating 
newspapers and town meetings, organizing committees of cor- 
respondence throughout the colonies, even bringing about hap- 
penings which would inflame public opinion ” °° 

That the author of The Epic of America interpreted these 
and other exercises as propaganda 1s indicated by the follow- 
ing “It 1s a great mistake to think of public opinion as united 
in the colonies and as gradually rising against British tyranny 
Public opinion 1s never wholly united, and seldom rises to a 
pitch of passion without being influenced—1in other words, with- 

48E L Clarke The Art of Straight Thinking Ch 13 quoting from Besmarck 
the Man and the Statesman Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto 
Prince von Bismarck Written and Dictated by Hemself after Hts Retirement from 
Office translated from the German under the supervision of A J Butler, II, 87 ff 
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out the use of propaganda The Great War taught that to those 
who did not know it already ”» 51 Coming to more specific 
details James Truslow Adams says 

“From the first, Adams and those working with him had 
realized the necessity of democratic slogans 1n the creation of a 
state of mind While the merchants were busy pointing out to 
their London correspondents that the new laws would hurt the 
business of all alike, Adams at once struck boldly out to in 
flame the passions of the crowd by threatening that 1t was to be 
reduced to the ‘miserable state of tributary slaves,’ contrasting 
its freedom and moral virtue with the tyranny and moral degra 
dation of England Because, however, the American 
dream had so deeply affected the hopes and aspirations of the 
common men, the more radical among them, 1n town and on 
frontier, echoed with wild enthusiasm such pronouncements of 
Adams as that ‘the natural liberty of man 1s to be free from any 
superior power on earth, and not to be under the will or legis- 
lative authority of man, but only to have the law of nature for 
his rule’ Whereas such men as John Hancock and John 
Adams wanted quiet, and retired from public affairs to the 
management of their own, Sam Adams and the lesser radicals 
worked harder than ever to keep public opinion inflamed 

“With the upper classes become lukewarm or hostile to his 
continued propaganda, with the obnoxious legislation repealed 
or modified, he had to trust to generalizations and emotional 
appeals A good example of his use of the latter was the affair 
called the ‘Boston Massacre’ As part of the general imperial 
policy following the war, the British government had stationed 
some regiments in Boston They were under good officers and 
good discipline, and there was no more reason why they should 
have made trouble than in any provincial garrison town in Eng 
land Adams, however, was continually stirring up the public 
mind against them, John Adams reported finding him one Sun 
day night ‘preparing for the next day’s newspaper—a curious 
employment, cooking up paragraphs, articles, occurrences, etc , 
working the political engine’ Finally, one March evening, as a 
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result of more than usual provocation given by taunting boys 
to soldiers on duty, an unfortunate clash occurred There was 
confusion, a rioter’s shout to ‘fire’ was mistaken for an officer’s 
command, and several citizens were killed The officer sur- 
rendered to the civil authorities, was tried, defended by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr, and acquitted But Samuel 
Adams at once saw the value of the incident Every emotion of 
the mob was played upon The affair was termed a ‘massacre,’ 
and in the annual speeches for a number of years to commemo- 
rate its anniversary the boys and men who had taken part in 
the mobbing were described as martyrs to liberty and the sol- 
diers as ‘bloody butchers’ Although there 1s no recorded in- 
stance of a soldier having offered the slightest affront to any 
Boston girl, orators ranted about ‘our beauteous virgins ex- 
posed to all the insolence of unbridled passion—our virtuous 
wives, endeared to us by every tender tie, falling a sacrifice to 
worse than brutal violence, and perhaps, like the famed Lu- 
cretia, distracted with anguish and despair, ending their 
wretched lives by their own fair hands’”’ These are just 
passing references to show that our “founding fathers” were 
not ignorant of this device and made use of it 

If we pass to the period of the Civil War we find propaganda 
in luxuriant growth We have not the space here to give many 
details, but must be content with only a few quotations, and 
these from a secondary source Claude G Bowers, 1n his nota- 
ble interpretation of the twelve years 1mmediately following 
the war, gives us all we need for our purposes 

‘“‘All over the South that summer” (1865), he says “the 
negroes held their jubilee A weird wave of religious fervor 
swept them into a crazy frenzy, and day after day they gath- 
ered in groves where imported preachers worked on their emo- 
tions Shouting praying howling, they turned their backs on 
the old plantation preachers, who disapproved of the methods 
of the visiting evangelists, who in many instances turned out 
to be unscrupulous organizers for the Northern Radicals ” *8 
The Negroes were told that they were ‘“‘God s chosen children’ 
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and they “clung to the illusion planted in their minds by dem- 
agogues that the economic status of the races was to be re 
versed through the distribution of the land among them This 
cruelly false hope was being fed by private soldiers, Bureau 
agents, and low Northern whites circulating among negroes on 
terms of social equality in the cultivation of their prospective 
votes ”’ 54 

At the Loyal Union Convention at Philadelphia “the 
speeches were uniformly abusive, and the ‘bloody shirt’ was 
waved with zest Stories the bloodiest created the keen 
est delight, and Tourgee solemnly declared no loyal man safe 
in North Carolina, and told of a recent discovery of fifteen 
murdered negroes in a pond, and of the migration from the 
State under threats to life and property of twelve hundred 
Union soldiers who had settled there ‘A tissue of lies from be 
ginning to end,’ wrote Jonathan Worth, an honest man, and 
he wrote a North Carolinian who sat in the convention that 
sent Tourgee as a delegate, demanding the names of the twelve 
hundred men and the location of the pond where the fifteen 
murdered negroes had been found False or true, these stories 
served the purpose of the Radical propagandists, and scores of 
such fabrications floated out from the convention hall mes 

“Left to themselves, the negroes would have turned for 
leadership to the native whites, who understood them best This 
was the danger Imperative, then, that they should be taught 
to hate—and teachers of hate were plentiful Many of these 
were found among the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
these, paid by the Government, were devoting themselves assid 
uously to party organization on Government time Over the 
plantations these agents wandered, seeking the negroes in their 
cabins, and halting them at their labors in the fields, and the 
simple minded freedmen were easy victims of their guile 
More vicious, however, were the imported agitators ‘of the 
lowest character, destitute of principles,’ such as ‘Colonel’ 
James Sinclar, the ‘fighting parson,’ a Uriah Heap of humility, 
mingling socially with the negroes, and promising them the di- 
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vision of the white man’s acres among the blacks 1f they would 
vote the Republican ticket No imported emissary of 
hate and sedition surpassed the notorious James W Hunnicutt 
of Virginia, a South Carolina scalawag, long a preacher, and 
later editor of a religious paper, who once owned slaves, voted 
for secession, and deserted the army to become a party leader 
and editor of the ‘Richmond New Nation,’ which exerted a 
dangerous influence over the negroes Soon the imitative 
negroes rivaled the instructors from the North in abuse and 
In exaggerated demands, and one of them, speaking for the 
Union League at Chattanooga, advised his race to ‘know the 
true thing in politics from such men as Brownlow’ and to 
‘teach your children that they may grow up big-mouthed 
Radicals ’” °° Bowers has innumerable illustrations of the same 
sort, but we have already overrun the boundaries of space and 
must conclude In summing up, several points are worthy of 
notice 

Our superficial and random test borings have shown that 
propaganda has existed from the earliest times There 1s, prob- 
ably, not much in our modern propaganda that 1s new, so far 
as substance 1s concerned No figures are available, but it 1s 
quite probable that the volume in our times 1s larger, at least 
the means for spreading it are more numerous and efficient, 
probably, also, there has been some advance in skill, and cer 
tainly more money 1s spent in this manner But the examples 
given in this chapter show that the theng with which we are so 
familiar to-day has existed for a very long time (Just as we 
write there 1s a report from the Congressional Library at Wash 
ington of the receipt of a Chinese collection of books One of 
these was printed in the eighteenth century at the order of 
Emperor Chieng Lung who wanted his people to believe that 
his domain embraced the entire world, so he had printed this 
book showing 42 European peoples and 231 tribes paying trib- 
ute to him, this being shown not only by the text but by the 
engravings **) No, propaganda is not any new thing on the 

56 Jbid pp 198 ff See also pages 202 303, 306 311 315-319 325 356, 369, 
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earth But whatever the past, 1t would seem that Horace Gree- 
“ley was quite right when he said “The machinery of moral im 
provement 1s clicking around us at every turn, the manifes- 
tation of opinion is conducted by associations at every 
corner, and man, instead of doing his own thinking, may have 
it furnished to order by companies of one kind or another in 
every direction ” 58 


58 Quoted in J S Myers Horace Greeley Journalism Senes No 6 The Ohio 
State University Press (1929) 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VEILED PROPAGANDISTS 


We now return, after our brief historical survey, to the con- 
siderations introduced in the second chapter, we take up again 
our analytical and interpretative exercises In a preceding 
chapter 1t was pointed out that propaganda 1s, or at least may 
be, a five sided affair first, there 1s the side of the origin, begin- 
nings, sources, second, there 1s the side of the interests involved, 
third, there 1s the side of the methods used, fourth, the side of 
the content spread, fifth, the side of the results or consequences 
to the victims We are attempting to say that any given bit of 
promotional work may be propaganda because of its origin, 
because of the interests involved, because of the methods, be- 
cause of the contents or because of the results—any one, any 
two, any three, any four, or all five In this chapter we wish to 
consider the first and second features, we wish to show some- 
thing of the possibilities and actualities here, we wish to raise 
and give some attention to the questions Who are propagan- 
dists? Where are they? What or whom do they represent? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPAGANDISTS 


There are several considerations which help us to be sure 
that the propagandists themselves are 1n need of serious study 
—1in addition to the assertion of Ivy Lee that ‘“‘the essential evil 
of propaganda 1s the failure to disclose the source of informa 
tion’ In the first place and generally speaking, there 1s an 1n- 
separable connection between informers and their information, 
between reporters and what they report And the importance of 
this fact 1s found in the further fact that as human beings strive 
to live more rationally they come to place ever greater stress 
upon truthful information, upon the facts Thfs means that they 
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realize more fully that a rational life cannot possibly be founded 
on misinformation Human living 1s increasingly identified as 
intelligent living, and intelligent living 1s fact-founded living 

Now, for any given individual, there are two sources of in 
formation—a frequently assumed third source, divine inspira 
tion, being here regarded as part of the first and second, or 
ignored These two sources are private personal experiences, 
and communicated experiences, first-hand experiences, and 
second-hand experiences—if such an expression be permissible 
If we bump into a post, slip down 1n a muddy pool, or stumble 
into a hornets’ nest, we learn something all by ourselves We 
may not make valid inferences from these experiences or make 
intelligent use of them, but we have a basis for so doing On the 
other hand, we may learn from others who have had such ex 
periences, we may use such second hand experiences as first 
hand experiences We may learn, we do learn, this way all the 
time Indeed, we must learn most of what we know about our 
world this way, since first-hand investigations of every phase of 
life are utterly out of the question 

In view of this famihar set up, it 1s evident how much de 
pends upon one thing—absolutely reliable reporting If we are 
told—second hand experience presumably—that the hornets’ 
nest 1s mot in our pathway or that hornets are indifferent to 
strollers, we may be occasioned extraordinary grief And thus 
generalizing we come to this When the experiences of others 
are communicated to us incorrectly the immense advantages of 
social living are practically nullified, indeed, social living be- 
comes a menace Probably unreliable reporting makes our social 
world unnecessarily complicated and baffling 

One important inference from this 1s that the reporter 1s al 
most as significant to us as his report Theoretically, all reports, 
all communications, should stand on their own feet—self 
evidenced Theoretically, truth 1s truth and falsehood 1s false 
hood, no matter who reports it Practically, however, the reverse 
is the case We know that reporters falsify, unintentionally and 
intentionally, and we know that our own reception 1s often poor, 
we know that we are not all competent always to detect and 
appreciate the self-evidences, we do not have the necessary 
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equipment, nor do we have the available time If Sir James Jeans 
tells us something about the stars, Banting something about 
diabetes, Edison something about electrical equipment, we ordi- 
nary folks have no way of knowing whether what they say 1s 
true or not, years of personal investigation would not make us 
much wiser The point 1s that we all have to ¢rust those who re- 
spond to our calls for information or who tell us things on their 
own account, even the ablest scholars have to trust each other 
Therefore, the reporter must be trustworthy if the end results 
are not to be tragic Perhaps no other feature of our social living 
1s more important to us than this trustworthiness 1n reporting 

It does, then, make an enormous difference who gives us our 
information If my father tells me something, that 1s one thing, 
if a total stranger tells me the very same thing, that 1s some 
thing else, and if a known enemy tells me the same story, that 
is something very different again If a trusted and reputable 
physician assures me that a certain drug will help in a given 
situation, that 1s one thing, but 1f an enemy mentions the same 
drug, that 1s something different We are continually faced with 
Situations where we need enlightenment, and we cannot credit 
the report except as we credit the reporter 

In the second place it 1s widely recognized that there 1s an 
inseparable connection between reporters or communicators and 
their motives, purposes, and interests Theoretically, we might 
make a distinction here but practically we cannot do so For 
all practical purposes in social living, informers, reporters, 
communicators are their motives, purposes, and interests To 
put the matter another way, trustworthiness 1s built up on 
motives and purposes of certain hinds and not otherwise When 
we trust people we are not suspicious, and when we are sus- 
picious we are not trustful In our daily and frequent relations 
with others—parents, children, teachers, newspapers, neigh 
bors, etc —we are enormously concerned about what they think, 
how they feel, what they are aiming at, why they are interested 
in us, what they stand for by way of principles, and what their 
attitudes are, for these are the determiners of their behavior 
relative to us We do not much care whether our informer’s 
name 1s John Smith or Ho Whang Ho, save_as the name 1s a 
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clue to and, therefore, gives us assurance concerning his inner 
purposes and ambitions It does not matter to us whether he has 
one liver or six, two wives or a hundred, one dollar or a million, 
save as these features affect his trustworthiness What we want 
to get at 1s the inward drives, we want to know what people are 
mcaning with reference to us when they give us information, 
and we readily pass by all surface matters, or use them merely 
as clues to get at this inwardness 

In the third place, 1f we are trying to live rationally, we are 
eager to know whether our informers are self appointed com 
municators or merely the tools of others John Smith may be a 
free agent, coming to us on his own account, driven by his own 
selfish or disinterested motives—and that 1s one thing, or he 
may come to us because he has been sent by parties unknown to 
us, or even to him, and he may be as indifferent to what he com 
municates as a drain pipe to the water it conducts Thus, we 
recognize that there are many possible combinations, and we 
cannot possibly act rationally—keeping communicated experi 
ences in mind—unless we are well informed as to the particular 
combination which John Smith represents each time he ap 
proaches us 

Suppose a Senator or Congressman in Washington 1s flooded 
with telegrams from his constituency urging him to vote a cer 
tain way on a given measure Suppose these telegrams are 
worded difterently arrive at different times, and are signed by 
different names On the surface apparently, these messages 
represent the wishes of a number of his constituents Under 
standing the situation thus, the legislator knows what 1s ex 
pected of him But suppose that he finds out later that an enter 
prising secretary of some local chamber of commerce, under 
pressure {rom a few powerful members of the local organization, 
has put pressure upon these telegraphing constituents’ Then he 
sees that he has probably becn duped and that he did not at 
all understand the situation This sort of thing 1s not entirely 
hypothetical, however, it goes on all the time 

According to a newspaper dispatch about 250,000 men and 
women in one State bombarded two United Stites Senators 
with messages, protesting against our affiliation with the World 
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Court On the surface these Senators knew what was expected 
of them But they found out later that these constituents were 
operating under pressure frorn the Washington headquarters of 
a national organization ! 

A recent news report says “Senators are being deluged with 
unprecedented propaganda which approximated more than 
30,000 pieces of mail on the first delivery after the week end 
Senator Copeland (D ) of New York, in one mail received 
3,000 protests against the stock sales tax Senator Fess (R ), 
Ohio, received 300 protests against federal pay cuts Senator 
Bingham (R ), Connecticut, found at his office 300 identical 
post cards demanding immediate payment of veterans’ compen 
sation Inquiry indicated the visitation was general”? How 
many people what organizations, were disguised 1n some way 
in this visitation? 

According to the American Legion Weekly? the manager of 
a business corporation sent a circular letter to employees in 
which he urged them to write to Senators and Representatives 
ashing them to vote for the Mellon bill without change and to 
vote against a bonus bill of any hind “We shall check up the 
payroll within the next couple of weeks to find out those who 
have written and those who have not,” the circular concluded 
This coercion produced the desired effect and the bombard 
ment was so heavy that President Coolidge was provoked and 
his secretary wrote to the company The president of the 
company replied saying that the said manager had acted with- 
out the knowledge or approval of the directors In the mean- 
time, however, what were the lawmakers to understand about 
sentiment bach home? Could they possibly have a true picture? 
Constituents had spoken, as they had every right to do, but 
many of them, doubtless, spoke as ventriloquists’ dummies 
A later investigator would understand that hidden influences 
were at work with circular letters, telegrams, large newspaper 
advertisements, and in other ways, to convey to the lawmakers 
the impression that every man, woman, and child bach home 

1The Columbus Dispatch Columbus O February 2 1926 
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was absolutely and unalterably opposed to the bonus, when, as 
a matter of fact, only a few influential people were opposed * 

Once more, those who inform us are important because of 
their numbers It 1s astonishing and humiliating, when we re- 
flect upon it, that there 1s a close correlation between what we 
regularly accept as true and live by day in and day out and the 
numbers of people reporting the same to us If we are told by 
everybody we meet on the street that the court-house has just 
burned down we would hardly continue our way there to pay 
our taxes or transact other business, we would at once reach 
the conclusion that everything about the building would be in 
confusion Being in Washington and receiving 250,000 tele- 
grams from his home district, a Senator could hardly avoid 
being bent by their pressure unless suspicious that they were 
reprehensibly inspired The knowledge that ‘ everybody’s doing 
it” has immense weight with us economically, religiously, politi- 
cally, and in other ways Upon reflection a Senator might not 
attach the slightest weight to the individual votes of many of 
these people But when they mass before him—that takes down 
his courage and weakens his independence And, curiously 
enough, the more obscure these numbers are, the more indefi 
nite their individual whereabouts and identity, the more weight 
their words have 

Now, there are many propagandists in the land How many 
there 1s no way of knowing just as there 1s no way of knowing 
how many bootleggers there are Many citizens are assured 
that bootleggers are very numerous, despite the fact that they 


* See sworn testimony of E L Allen founder and for fourteen months di 
rector of the Anti Bonus League American Legion Weekly. March 21 1924 
Compare also issues of January 25 and February 1 1924 When Senator Fess 
reached his office one morning in 1925 he found 26000 tcle,zrams awaiting his 
pleasure The staff worked until noon at the :mmportant task of opening the 
2600 telegrams and found that all 2600 of them were couched in practically the 
same phraseology and demanded 1n no concilatory language that Senator Fess 
vote favorably for a measure which had not yet been debated on the Senate 
floor The implication was that if he did not vote favorably he would lose 
the vote of the 2600 at the next clection See also KL Roberts Mail Order 
Legislation The Saturday Fvening Post CXCVIIT 6-7 202-204 How many 
people and what organizations were actually behind these telegrams? How was 
Senator Fess to know? 
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have never been accurately counted, this assurance comes from 
the signs that are all about us In much the same manner, there 
is assurance of the existence of many propagandists Many of 
them operate in secret and so cannot be counted There are 
millions of organized groups in the land, groups which work to 
mold public opinion, and it 1s a safe assumption that most of 
these groups support some propagandists At any rate, those 
of us who sense the pressure that 1s applied know that it 1s very 
strong And so, without laboring the obvious, we conclude that 
the propagandists are important because of their numbers 

Finally, they are important because of the results which they 
work out 1n social life We might properly ignore them, numer- 
ous as they are, 1f they were making no impress on social trends 
But they are making a decided impress, they are helping to 
determine the ongoings of all of us and the results are anything 
but wholesome But we shall take up this point in a later 
chapter, and so it may be laid aside here 

The application of these ideas to our present discussion 1s 
obvious Life’s situations are difficult enough at best, they are 
often impossible at best, they could not be rationally solved or 
resolved by geniuses at best, they are involved, tangled, tragic 
even with the most faithful, accurate, and luminating informa- 
tion and communication possible We have no language, however, 
with which to even begin to picture the situation when, 1n addi 
tion to the inevitable, natural complications of social living, we 
have multitudes of super-added complications and mysteries 
because of deliberately unreliable reporting It 1s painful to 
learn from one source that a given event, in which we are es- 
pecially interested, occurred or did not occur as the case may 
be, 1t 1s excruciating agony to have to endure a flood of con 
flicting reports with reference thereto This sort of thing makes 
society an insane asylum and a prison all in one 

In other words, we confront the veil or camouflage, so 
characteristic of propaganda, first of all at the point of origin 
A flood of promotion overwhelms us Sometimes we can learn 
the source of it, but very often we cannot Even if we can 
readily learn its source, 1t may still be propaganda, though not 
because of its obscure origin If we can zot learn its source it 
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may still be propaganda for other reasons, but it 1s certainly 
propaganda for this reason 


THE SHYNESS OF PROPAGANDISTS 


In studying propaganda, therefore, we at once face almost 
insurmountable difficulties with respect to some of 1t Most of 
us lack the time to trace out its origins, most of us have no 
flair for such investigations, our capacity for weighing evidence 
is very limited Realizing these shortcomings, propagandists 
often work behind a screen of some sort* And they are shy 
for another reason also, namely, the prevailing popular ap 
praisal of their work 

There 1s a correlation as we shall see later, between this 
shyness and the subject matter or contents promoted, as well 
as between shyness and the results which follow propaganda 
Contents and results which are widely supposed to be in harmony 
with the prevailing mores of the time and place although 
they mav be the reverse when carefully scrutinized, are not 
opposed nor regarded as propaganda But where there 1s a 
wide spread belief that the sacred mores have been overpassed, 
then there 1s resentment, and the efforts resulting in such belief 
are labeled propaganda Such propagandists often keep out 
of sight and remain elusive because they would be seriously 
crippled in their work if their identity were known This 1s a 
matter of prejudice in most cases but prejudices are always 
to be reckoned with in promotional work Let us take up 
some examples 

“German propagandists appealed to each group on different 
grounds,’ says G S$ Viereck writing of attempts to influence 
Americans during the World War “The very fact that the argu- 
ments used were frequently contradictory made it all the more 
necessary for the propagandist to conceal himself For the 
pacifist he painted the glories of peace, for the pro German the 


5Cf Brown The Menace of Journahsm North American Review CCXIV 
610 ff G H Archambault Publicity an American Obsession The Living Age 
CCCXI 544 On anonymity in newspapers see Allen “cwspapers and the 
Truth Atlantic Monthly January 1922 
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glories of war He accelerated, where he could, movements of 
other than German origin favorable to the Central Powers ” ® No 
pacifist would suppose that he was being influenced by the same 
persons who were applying pressure to the pro-Germans, a con- 
ference between pacifists and pro Germans, and a careful com- 
parison of notes, would not have awakened suspicion Again 
Viereck says 

“Another pamphlet of more than one hundred and forty- 
four pages deals with European politics during the decade be- 
fore the War as described by Belgian diplomatists This 
pamphlet was meant for the consumption of historical students 
There were pamphlets intended primarily for bankers, hike The 
Imperial Russian Finances, which warned Americans against 
investing money in Russia Merely to enumerate all the 
pamphlets published at that time would fill several pages Some 
of these pamphlets had the imprint of neutral publishers, al- 
most all of them were financed or subsidized, directly or 1n- 
directly, by the Germans ” 7 But this was not and could not be 
generally known 

‘“‘The presses were pouring forth every day books of Allied 
propaganda, disguised as learned historical discussions or as 
fiction In the world of books, as well as in the sphere of the 
pamphlet, the pro Allies joyfully clasped the German pacifists 
to their bosom The British also arranged with great gusto for 
the reprints of the works of German militarists like Bernhard) 
In the battle of books most of the Big Berthas were on the side 
of the Alles For every book gotten out by the pro-Germans 
the pro Allies published ten But the Germans, too, permitted 
no grass to grow under their feet In view of the flood of propa- 
ganda forced down our throats, it 1s surprising that the Ameri- 
can people did not suffer more acutely from mental dys- 
pepsia ” § 

“The Fatherland Corporation, disguising itself as the Jack- 
son Press, brought out Count Reventlow’s ferocious attack on 
England, The Vampire of the Continent The manuscript of 

© Viereck Spreading Germs of Hate p 47 
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this book was sent by the German Foreign Office to the editor 
of The Fatherland [ Viereck himself] on the submarine Deutsch 
land ” ® 

Again this author writes “In order to reach the intel 
ligentsia, especially those Americans who had studied at Ger- 
man universities, the Germans supported a new organization 
known as the University League The aim of the University 
League was to be a nucleus of Kultur Count Bernstorff, in a 
report to the German Government, states that he made use 
of the League It also appears that the League received at 
various times substantial contributions from Bernstorff’s ac 
count But so cleverly was the thing handled that the men at its 
head had no inkling of the source of the funds In fact, the 
treasury of the League was always empty Nevertheless, it 
managed to engage in activities involving more money than its 
founders dreamed of ” ?” 

Further, ‘The Germans authorized the expenditure of 
$200,000 through the American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, as part of a nation wide campaign for an embargo 
on arms Louis Hammerling president of the Association, in 
duced several hundred foreign language publishers to sign a 
flamboyant appeal to the American manufacturers of powder, 
shrapnel, and cartridges, and to the workmen engaged in the 
munition plants, ‘to alleviate human suffering and preserve 
life, not help to destroy it’ This appeal appeared in several 
hundred foreign language newspapers, including some published 
in the language of the Allies The German language news 
papers were omitted, a clumsy attempt to conceal the German 
origin of the movement For several days the appeal made 
a continent talk Its publication was a daring and brilliant 
stroke that would have been more eftective if the propagandists 
had been able to draw in their horns more completely ” !! 

Viereck also tells us that ‘Certain American advocates of 
preparedness evolved a serial photoplay called Patria in 1916 
at a cost of $90,000 The film contained both anti Japanese and 
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anti-Mexican features and vividly depicted the efforts of Japan 
and Mexico to conquer America The chief villain 1s a Japanese 
nobleman Japanese troops invade California and visit horrible 
atrocities upon the inhabitants The picture was first shown in 
New York on the mght of January 19, 1917 Its ostensible 
sponsor was an American novelist of national reputation How- 
ever, according to Captain Lester, the novelist merely permitted 
the use of his name to advertise the film He was not its author 
Patria was stopped at the request of President Wilson ” !2 

Viereck also says that Sir William Wiseman “was the secret 
ambassador of Great Britain” 1n the United States, and that 
“subtle, shrewd, unobtrusive, Sir William directed the forces 
of British propaganda behind the scenes Its spokesman in 
public after April, 1917, was Sir Geoffrey Butler, representing 
the Ministry of Information He was assisted by Henry Good, 
Louis Tracy, the British novelist, and others in the task of 
swaying American public opinion Before April, 1917, British 
propaganda was officially non-existent Unofficially 1t was in 
the hands of Sir Gilbert Parker, author of The Seats of the 
Mighty For a person who did not exist, Sir Gilbert Parker 
evinced a vitality that 1s astounding ” 7% 

The fundamental principle of the British plan was to “‘mold 
public opinion without appearing to do so”’ To quote Viereck 
once more, ‘ Newspapers were influenced to a certain extent by 
interpretations of international law emanating from eminent 
attorneys Some of these attornevs were retained by Great 
Britain This fact 1s no reflection on their sincerity nor does it 
invalidate their arguments It 1s, nevertheless, worth recording 
They were at all times assiduous propagandists for Great 
Britain Their efforts to gain public recognition for the British 
contentions were aided by a host of attorneys employed by the 
manufacturers of war materials We see the names of these 
men appear again and again in various pro-Ally organizations 
which sprang up like mushrooms Like similar societies with 
which Bernstorff and his associates had been linked, they were 
camouflaged as the American ‘this’ and the American ‘that’ 
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The propagandists hid themselves behind the folds of the star 
spangled banner The English, for various reasons enumerated, 
were better able to conceal their tell tale horns In most cases 
men who thought they were le iding were themselves led Some- 
times they were led by the nose! The rank and file however 
honest, were dupes of alien influences ”’ '* 

“The Irish like the British and the Germans emphasized 
the American character of their propaganda The Irish propa 
gandist disguised himself as Uncle Sam quite unconcerned by 
the fact that his green coat showed plainly under the Stars and 
Stripes ” 

The more self interested and pernicious contemporary propa 
gandists are so shy and retiring that most people even if they 
made prodigious efforts would not be able to penetrate their 
disguise We find out who and what they are after they have 
made a mess of things and have gotten into court During the 
Senate investigation of some public utility information com 
mittees” in 1928 it was found that they had used the news 
papers the public school and even the universities women’s 
clubs, men’s business organizations the radio motion pictures 
the lecture platform and ‘ everything but sky writing’ Editor 
and Publisher had the following to say 

‘On the final day of the session, Judge Healy read into the 
record a mass of documents obtained by the Commussion’s in 
vestigators containing new information about the work of the 
public utilities publicity bureaus all over the country One of 
these documents was a speech mide by Leon C_ Bradley, 
director of the Alabama Public Utilities Information Bureau, 
at a meeting of the public relations section of the Southwestern 
Division of the National Flectric Light Associition in Birming 
ham, Alabama, on September 16 1924 This spcech was beaut 
fully printed on fine paper and sent to other public utilities’ 
propagandists with a note saving thit ‘for obvious reisons this 
was not circulated generally in the State of Alabama’ A new 
boast appeared in this speech—the boast that the newspapers 
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not only used the publicity man’s stories, but also used the 

headlines he wrote for them 1n his bulletin He reproduced 83 

of these headlines in his pamphlet to show the other directors 

how effective his work was Among these headlines were the 

following 

‘Municipally Owned Plants Produce Only 5 Per Cent of Na- 
tion’s Power’ 

‘Chicago Municipal Plant Loses Heavily ’ 

‘Municipal Plants Being Abandoned ’ 

“The way the Joint Committee of National Utility Associa 
tions used the state committees to distribute its propaganda 
and to conceal its source, was shown 1n a letter sent out by 
the Joint Committee to state directors on July 22, 1927, which 
said 

“ “Under date of July 16 we mailed you a mimeographed 
article entitled, ““Communism’s Stepping Stone ” If you are to 
publish this in your bulletin or reproduce it otherwise for distri- 
bution to the newspapers, kindly do not quote the Joint Com- 
mittee 1n reference to it or credit us with what 1s said’ This 
letter was signed by Charles W Person of the National Gas 
Association 

“Benjamin E Ling director of the Ohio Committee on 
Public Utility Information told this meeting '® that the Ohio 
utilities had got in Ohio newspapers $100,000 worth of space, 
mainly on reports of speeches made by G C Maxwell, who was 
paid $3600 a vear to make utility speeches before groups which 
were not told that he was 1n the pay of the utilities ” *7 

In the spring of 1924, The Republican National Committee’s 
News Bureau put on its releases a foot-note suggesting that 
journals might “use this service 1n whole or in part without 
any credit Papers are at liberty to use “Special Correspond 
ence,’ ‘From Washington Bureau’ or any similar designa 
tion” 18 

During the years 1924-1928 Mrs John D Sherman was 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs The 
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members of local organizations in Columbus, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Washington D C, Denver, Colorado, and else- 
where read many messages from her pen, not only 1n the organi- 
zation’s journal but elsewhere They took these messages as 
the messages of a woman leader, interested in the welfare of 
women and working for the purposes of the organization They 
thought of her as a high minded, energetic, public spirited 
citizen devoted to the causes for which the organization stood, 
to them the situation was only of that nature But what are 
we to make of the following? She testified to the Federal 
Trade Commission that while she was in this influential 
position, the General Federation received $80,000 from the 
National Electric Light Association and $3000 from the Ameri 
can Gas Association At the same time she herself received 
$600 each for twentv four magazine articles The money was 
paid to her by an advertising agency to which she delivered the 
articles but the director of public relations for the light associa 
tion testified that the advertising agency was merely a go 
between in the transaction Incidentally, the electric light inter 
ests are shown to have received from the magazine printing 
Mrs Sherman’s articles the munificent sum of $116 1m all 
which would leave them a net deficit of $14 400 less $116 or 
$14 284 on the deal—a small price to pay for the privilege of 
maintaining cordial relations with hundreds of thousands of 
women ?® 

On visiting Chicago three or four years ago, a traveler might 
have sought out one of the newest skyscrapers for a view of 
the city He might also have wandered around the building 
And he might have noticed that one whole floor was given over 
to the “Industrial Conservation Board’ This name might have 
awakened curiosity or 1t might have been taken at face value as 
a board for conserving industries conserving raw materials, 
conserving human life in factories, or conserving other values 
But certainly this name would never have suggested that the 
board existed for the purpose of conserving private industry by 
demolishing all public ownership enterprises, and it would 
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never have suggested that the “board” was planning to do this 
by making every newspaper 1n the country commit itself in 
writing, by putting pressure through banks on recalcitrant 
papers, by inviting college professors of economics to Chicago 
“to formulate an educational plan for grade schools, high 
schools and colleges,” by bringing the radios and movies into 
line, and so on And certainly the name would never have sug 
gested that business throughout the country was to be taxed 
one mill on each $100 of net income to finance the enterprise 
Nor was it evident on the face of things that the president of 
the Middle West Utilities company, the president of an 1m- 
mense oil company, the chairman of the board of directors of 
Chicago’s largest bank, and other bankers were the sponsors of 
this ‘Industrial Conservation Board ” -° 

This is an example of the value of an imposing or specious 
name behind which surprising work may go on Here are more 
examples—The National Civic Federation, The Committee of 
American Business Men, the Military Intelligence Association, 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico, The American Defense Society, The Better Ameri- 
cans, the Taxpayers League, The National Security League, 
the Education Protective Association of America, and so on up 
in the thousands ' Now an outsider would never suspect that 
The Committee of American Business Men was formed for the 
purpose of defeating all moves toward debt cancellation and 
to reply to the taunt of ‘ Uncle Shylock,” yet that was the pur 
pose An ordinary citizen, if he thought about the matter at 
all, would guess that the Military Intelligence Association was 
an official organization connected 1n some way with the War 
Department However, it was not an official but a voluntary 
organization and it engaged in some detective work in this 
country to ferret out communists, pacifists and other so called 
enemies of the government The average person would never 
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suppose, from the name “Supreme Kingdom,” that this was an 
organization for the promotion of obscurantism in the land 
Most people would never suspect that The American Truth 
Society was mostly a German organization *~ 

Not only do propagandists work all the time behind impos 
ing but misleading organizational names, but they often assume 
other names Perhaps it 1s not very misleading to use a nom de 
plume as fiction writers often do, but this device 1s a serious 
matter under certain circumstances The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has recently uncovered the practice of the “ghost 
writer,’ a case of conccalment in itself, doing a reverse, so to 
speak, and digging 1n more deeply yet A contributing editor 
of the Publsc L tiltties Re ports and Public Utilities Fortnightly 
was found to be signing various nom de plumes to supposedly 
impartial articles on utility matters ° 

There 1s not only the concealing name but also the conceal 
ing pkrase behind which propagandists work rather easily Such 
phrases as “a high official authority’ ‘it can be officially 
stated,” “fone in a position to know,” “one who has recently 
arrived from,’ and the hke have been and are in wide use * 
During the administration of President Coolidge the public was 
always learning from the newspapers that ‘ the Official Spokes 
man of the administration’ or ‘ The White House Spokesman”’ 
was saying this and denying that, but this turned out to be 
only another name for Mr Coolidge himself—or a secretary -' 

Thus, the propagandists have disguised themselves in a 
variety of ways Some believe that it 1s childishly deceptive to 
put on a white robe and mask and terrify the country side, but 
it 18 rather more effective, although more reprehensible, to put 
on an imposing but misleading name and terrify the people or 
milk them Ordinary people would not, 1t may be supposed, be 
so easily managed 1f they knew exactly what these organiza- 
tions and names meant, if they were able to spot the actual 
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flesh and blood—and purposes—underneath It 1s now clear 
what Bernays means when he says, “There are invisible rulers 
who control the destinies of millions It 1s not generally realized 
to what extent the words and actions of our most influential 
public men are dictated by shrewd persons operating behind 
the scenes ” 76 

That 1s to say, many propagandists are prestidigitators, and 
we all know that prestidigitators work more effectively in the 
twilight or just a little beyond the full reach of the senses 
Stanley Walker asserts that it 1s becoming increasingly difficult 
to get a straight answer to a straight question from public 
personalities, they talk only through their press agents—an- 
other false front -? Thus it 1s clear that many promoters “take 
the veil” these days, and when they do we can only call them 
propagandists 


THE UNRELIABILITY OF THE PROPAGANDISTS 


No individual can verify—up to the hilt—all of the reports 
which pour in upon him With our friends and acquaintances, 
however, we have some protection, we either trust them 1m- 
plicitly or we discount what they say in two or three ways If 
we have found from previous experience that we can trust them 
and their reports, then we do—and that 1s that On the other 
hand, 1f we know that they are full of biases, 1f we are ac- 
quainted with an amount of crankiness, offness, “nutiness”’ or 
whatever we like to name it in their make-up, we do not neces 
sarily regard them as essentially depraved but simply as un 
rehable, at any rate we discount accordingly what they tell 
us The known crook 1s not trusted at all, we turn away from 
him not because we dislike his plan—we may actually hke it— 
but because of the character of the planner 

If we cannot have this saving knowledge with respect to 
those who report to and try to influence us—as we cannot in 
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the case of the shy propagandists—then what 1s our situation in 
social life? It 1s certainly desperate, we cannot know how to 
appraise what people are promoting, there 1s no way to pene 
trate to the inner realm of prejudices, ambitions, purposes, 
standards and idiosyncrasies This means that, 1f we are 
gullible, we treat all communicators alike, we treat them as we 
treat friends and swallow everything On the other hand, 1f we 
are suspicious, we include those who might be trusted in our 
suspicions, we trust nobody, we rebuff every one That 1s how 
experiences with propagandists tend to undermine our con- 
fidence in our fellows erecting barriers between them and us, 
making human relations strained and furtive to the disad- 
vantage of all Propagandist activities cast suspicions on all 
communicational activities 

“Creel, Uncle Sam’s official propagandist, asserts that the 
Committee on Public Information—another imposing title by 
the way—‘was never an agency of censorship nor a machinery 
of concealment or repression ’ Such was, no doubt, its honest 
intention But the drastic authority of the Postmaster General, 
permitting no appeal, the wholesale suppression of news, the 
Espionage Act and the terrorism exercised by lawful and un 
lawful agencies of repression took the place of censorship 1n 
the United States” during and after the World War, says 
Vierech 

““*Good Lord, what can you say? You can’t tell them the 
truth This morning we attacked on the whole front and on 
most of it were bloodily repulsed ’ The speaker was an Ameri 
can Intelligence Officer The person to whom he addressed 
himself was Thomas M Johnson, an accredited war cor 
respondent 

“The same conversation,” continues Vierech, ‘with slight 
variations, probably took place on a dozen diffcrent fronts 
every day And on every front victories were manufactured to 
order by the military authorities America was no exception At 
the very outset of his activities, on July 4, 1917, Creel re 
ported a mythical battle with German submarines The Com- 
mittee informed the cheering populace of the safe arrival of 
our first transports after two attacks by German submarines 
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These attacks existed only in the imagination Mr Creel states 
that he was the victim of a hoax 

“On February 21, 1918, the Committee announced that the 
first American planes were en route for France When this 
statement proved to be untruthful the ensuing uproar com 
pelled an investigation by Charles Evans Hughes Mr Hughes 
ascertained that the Committee had been deceived by a mis 
leading statement with respect to the progress of aircraft pro 
duction 

“Shortly after this incident the Committee distributed photo 
graphs of airplane production artfully designed to induce the 
illusion that we had reached the stage of mass production in 
battle planes Mr Creel attributes this fake to the misguided 
enthusiasm of a young subordinate Still later the Committee 
fathered the fable that Secretary Baker had seen one thousand 
American airplanes in France Scandals of this type seem to be 
inseparable from the abnormal economic conditions engendered 
by every war Ihe war god thrives on terror and deceit 

“The Americans did not learn unti! January 26, 1929, 
through Admiral Magruder, in The Saturday Evening Post, 
that a German submarine sank the American flagship San 
Diego in July, 1918 forty five miles east of Sandy Hook The 
original announcement attributed the mishap to a mine 
The stories of submarine atrocities remained uncontradicted 
until seven years after the war ” -® 

An Iowa editor tells us that ‘ public opinion in Iowa, still 
rooted in Civil War prejudices regards Republicamsm as the 
party of loyalty to the Government and humanitarian ideals ”’ 
Therefore ‘when a news service sends out dispatches setting 
the GOP ina disadvantageous light, the most damaging pas 
sages are softened or deleted Few citizens were appraised 
through the press of the extent of the oil lease scandals or the 
Daugherty mess, 1n fact the generality of Towans mourned 
Mr Harding as a great and wise statesman—a martyr who 
succumbed to the burdens of office, Iowa editors excused the 
Doheny and Sinclair transactions as the result of the negligence 
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and imprudence of a single member of the Harding Cabinet, 
or actually defended them as a profitable and farsighted busi- 
ness policy ” -° 

On August 3, 1930, Senator Swanson issued a statement urg- 
ing prompt revision of the tariff act on the ground of loss of 
foreign trade and retaliatory tariffs But Senator Fess, newly 
elected Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
publicly demed this and insisted that the agitation was propa- 
ganda, yet he knew at the time that Canadians were planning 
to raise their tariff walls as a retaliatory measure °° 

A man cannot continuously pass out untruths and retain the 
respect of his friends and acquaintances If he 1s known to 
do so, he forfeits their trust they soon come to take him as 
undependable in every respect The propagandist, however, 
working behind a screen, 1s not known to pass out falsehoods, 
therefore, he may be the rankest prevaricator and yet retain 
the trust of his friends and acquaintances That 1s, he leads a 
double life Interpreted from this angle, every propagandist 1s 
to some extent a Dr Jekvll and Mr Hyde And the confusion 
in social hfe 1s worse confounded because we never know the 
propagandist 1s playing a double role until he 1s caught Mean 
time, friends and acquaintances are usually flooded with un 
truths as well as strangers and enemies No doubt the mem 
bers of the Committee on Public Information all had friends 
and acquaintances whom they did not care to deceive, but 
they were unable to protect them So much for unreliability 
and its tragic consequences Let us now turn to another aspect 
of the propagandist’s life 


THE SELF INTEREST OF PROPAGANDISTS 


In dealing with our friends and acquaintances day by day we 
are usually able to detect, appraise, and discount the self 
interest which 1s operative in their promotional work Father 
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sends the kids to bed at nine o’clock for thetr good, but the 
“wise” ones know that he wants to have some peace and that 
his command 1s partly motivated by his self interest We can 
often detect this self interest because, having some self-interest 
ourselves, we expect it to be inherent in every move proposed 
by others But when we are dealing with propagandists, work- 
ing behind some veil, self-interest 1s obscured as well as every 
thing else The query is natural enough Why are they work- 
ing behind a screen? Why do Klan members wear a disguise? 
Why do business interests ensconce themselves behind an 1m 
posing name? There may be times when the public interest 1s 
best served by withholding or passing out certain information, 
but such times are probably few and far between Besides, who 
is to be the judge of these times? Viewed from a democratic 
angle, such practices are mostly pernicious, they prevent people 
from facing realities and acquiring skill and courage in facing 
them If a straightforward and full account of war news, with 
the import that our armies were being routed, had the effect of 
weakening the morale of the people at home, this would be 
taken by the authorities as justifying the circulation of a very 
different story But this 1s only an illustration of the fact that 
when leaders and authorities, by their own bungling, get them 
selves into a tight or desperate situation, which, through pride 
or fear of the consequences they dislike to admit, they let loose 
a flood of propaganda to enable them to “bull it through ” If 
desperate situations are forced on leaders and authorities in 
spite of skilful efforts to avoid them, these may be occasions 
when censorship 1s justifiable But we have a very critical 
matter here about which it 1s impossible to lay down rigid rules 
It 1s quite maddening, however, to respond generously to ap- 
peals for help, and to make large sacrifices pertaining thereto, 
only to find later that we have been helping stupid or crooked 
officials out of a bad mess for which they themselves were re- 
sponsible 

We have an illustration of this in the present drives for 
money to prevent the unemployed from starving The industrial 
leaders of the land profit greatly by the present type of in- 
dustrial organization They have built up this type of organiza- 
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tion and are responsible for 1t When, through short-sightedness 
and crookedness, the thing breaks down and millions of men are 
thrown out of work, there 1s a loud call for public charity If 
the unemployed protest and urge a saner system, they are 
called bolshevists and anarchists The great industrialists are, 
in many cases, hiding themselves behind and identifying them- 
selves with national stability, national prosperity, and the 
general good, their self-interest 1s disguised as the interest in 
the country And so there are times without number when 
private and narrow interests are well served, at least tempo- 
ranily and as far as outsiders can know, by withholding coloring, 
exaggerating, or otherwise tampering with the stream of in- 
formation As members of the body politic we can all assume 
that this 1s done regularly But when the promoters are con 
cealed in some way there 1s little that the average man can do 
about it except pay the price, stew in his own irritation, or 
make some innocent parties ‘‘the goat’, he cannot spot the 
people who are the cause of his suffering and visit vengeance 
upon them 

Disclosed self interest 1s not so difficult to deal with as con- 
cealed self interest There was an article in the magazine of 
the American Forestry Association, in which a member of the 
United States Forest Service says that it 1s useless to set aside 
certain bits of fine woodland for public use for generations to 
come He argues that trees are transitory and soon die The 
inference which readers are expected to draw 1s that it would 
be much better, as a public policy, to have these trees used for 
public services than to allow them gradually to fall and rot * 
Does this advocate speah the message of science to the public 
or does he voice the wishes of the lumber industry? Plainly an 
‘interest” 1s involved, but what interest 1s it? As long as we 
cannot be sure on this point we cannot be sure that we under 
stand the situation, nor can we pass intelligent judgment on the 
proposition 

What might arouse our suspicions and incline us to the view 
that this advocate was speaking for the lumber industry? For 
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one thing, an opponent of the above position writes ‘We shall 
never get any real conservation in this country until people 
wake up to a realization of how the tentacles of commercial 
interests have penetrated not only the branches of our govern- 
ment but also most of the conservation organizations ” ®* If it 
is true that the lumber industry 1s worming its way into the 
public conservation boards and trying to direct their policy, 
then we have a right to be suspicious of such advocates But the 
point we are making 1s that we need to know zm every case the 
interests of those who bring pressure to bear upon us 

There 1s a report on the hydro-electric system of Ontario, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, a 
scientific society with an unimpeachable record of careful work 
and objectivity which predisposes us to come to its publica- 
tions with an open mind at least This report 1s written by an 
engineer whom we do not know, but we take it for granted 
that he 1s capable and scientific 1f the Smithsonian publishes 
what he writes The Smithsonian lends him its prestige, and 
the author, presumably, adds to the scientific luster of the 
institution On the surface, then, this document gives every 
appearance of a highly authoritative production Some of us 
may writhe a little as we dip into this report and find it to be 
an attack on the public ownership scheme Yet we may have 
such respect for the author and his backers that we are driven 
around to the opposite position—even when we cannot fully 
understand all of the intricate reasoning presented Or, be- 
leving strongly in private ownership, we might simply take 
this as another of the countless confirmatory evidences In both 
cases, however, we would be deceived Let us see why 

Suppose we raise some questions! First of all why did the 
Smithsoman Institution support this study which 1s somewhat 
aside from its usual line of endeavor? Why did the institution 
enter the long standing controversy over public ownership? 
We may have noticed that it has not engaged 1n this contro- 
versy in the past Why take it up now? Was any pressure of 
any sort brought to bear in order to have this particular study 
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made? If any utility brought pressure what was the purpose? 
Was the study made for the sole purpose of adding to the sum 
total of human hnowledge or for some other purpose? If the 
former then we would interpret the report in one way, 1f the 
latter then we would understand it 1n a different way 

Once more 1n this particular case did the engineer make the 
study in the disinterested and objective manner characteristic 
of scientists? Or did he make the study 1n such a way as to 
add support to a preconceived notion? If we are satisfied that 
he went about his task with the former attitude, then the 
report means one thing If we find, however, that he went 
at his tash with the latter idea in mind, then the report means 
something very different If we find that he was engaged to 
show the world that this particular governmental enterprise 
was a failure and that the people of Ontario were being de 
ceived then what interpretation shall we place on the report? 
We hardly know what to believe looking at this report before 
us on the desk, especially since the miniger of the enterprise 
has made a reply discrediting the author for having juggled 
the evidence and arrived at wrong conclusions But was the 
manager interested’? It 1s quite evident that he was since 
he was the manager But was his interest identical with the 
interest of the people of Ontario and the interest of advocates 
of public ownership generally or was it simply that of a man 
ager trving to hold his job? The reports of these two men on 
the said svstem cannot both be sound, since they reach opposite 
conclusions Which one may we trust and why? Since we are not 
competent interpreters of the subject matter, we cannot know 
which one to trust until we know something of the self interest 
involved, and that 1s not conclusive for a writer may be both 
interested and truthful Since we shall refer to this again, we 
leave the matter here 

When propagandists conceil themselves it 1s very easy to 
wrong them in either one of two ways Indeed 1t 15 almost im 
possible not to We mav, first of all, impute to them overly 
base motives which they do not have, or we may credit them 
with overly good motives which are not theirs We may allow 
—we can hardly avoid allowing—our imaginations to play 
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about them and create réles for them which they are not actu- 
ally playing But the total result of our imaginings 1s likely to 
be highly unfavorable to them because of the long standing 
connections between evil intentions and secrecy If a promoter 
is not at work upon some dark scheme that will advantage 
him and the interests he represents at the expense of others, 
then why does he conceal himself? Who 1s there to fear? Every 
one works for himself—that 1s a commonplace But by putting 
self interest first, a promoter does not ingratiate himself with 
those he has been fooling Once they find it out they trust him 
no longer A bandit who attacks us in the dark is not ranked 
more highly than one who holds us up 1m the broad daylight 
And so, all things considered, it seems safe to assume that those 
propagandists who work behind a screen of some sort are not 
to be trusted no matter what they send forth This does not 
mean, of course, that those who reveal themselves are to be 
trusted Having considered certain characteristics of promoters 
when they are propagandists, let us close with a comment or 
two upon the subject of interest-groups, for in the great major- 
ity of cases when we are able to locate a propagandist we find 
some interest group behind him 


INTEREST-GROUPS 


It 1s often impossible or at least very difficult to locate an 
individual propagandist In one sense groups are more obvious 
than individuals, but 1n another sense they are much less 
obvious At any rate, 1f we care to do some detective work, a 
good place to start 1s with interest-groups In the modern world 
no individual does much or can do much, even for himself, 
by himself alone It 1s a commonplace of social scientists that, 
from one point of view, the individual is quite insignificant 
The group 1s what counts, it 1s by the organized group that 
accomplishment 1s effected The modern way to promote 1s 
first of all to organize, and by that we mean to tie people to- 
gether in such a way as to focus their combined energies, 1n- 
genuities, and other resources on desired objectives We do 
not have many such as Amos, Hosea, and Jeremiah any more 
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The modern Indian agitator, Gandhi, 1s backed by a powerful 
‘organization 

With these facts in mind, then, it 1s not surprising to find 
that 1n studying the sources and interests of propaganda we 
are almost always studying organizations and not individuals 
And to-day, as never before in history, organizations can easily 
be nation-wide, and even international As H G Wells truly 
says ‘Modern means of communication—the power afforded 
by print, telephone, wireless and so forth, of rapidly putting 
through directive, strategic or technical conceptions to a great 
number of cooperating centers, of getting quick replies and ef- 
fective discussion—have opened up a new world of political 
processes Ideas and phrases can now be given an effectiveness 
greater than the effectiveness of any personality and stronger 
than any sectional interest The common design can be docu 
mented and sustained against perversion and betrayal It can 
be elaborated and developed steadily and widely without per- 
sonal, local, and sectional misunderstanding ” 3? All of which 
means that the foundational social structures which modern 
propagandists need are here and the techniques are well known 

If we take it as accepted that people organize to promote 
some interest or interests—since organization costs something 
in time, energy, and money—then we may find a clue to the 
extent of propaganda by informing ourselves first of all as to 
the number of organizations in whatever area we care to take 
A glance through the World Almanac opens our eyes widely, 
for it reveals to us scores of organizations under almost every 
letter of the alphabet, and it must be understood that there 
are hundreds of organizations which this publication does not 
notice But here are a few of those listed under the letter A 

The League to Abolish Capital Punishment, Association to 
Abolish War American Institute of Accountants, Actors’ 
Equity Association, Actuarial Association of America, Inter- 
national Advertising Association, National Aeronautic Associa 
tion, Albany Institute of History and Art, Amen Corner, Ameri 
can Academy in Rome, American Antiquarian Society, League 


83 Quoted in Bernays, of ct p 12 
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for American Citizenship American Federation of Labor, 
Amorc (Rosicrucian Order), American-Irish Historical Associa- 
tion, Andiron Club, Anti-Cigarette League, Anti Profanity 
League, Archaeological Association of America, National 
Archery Association, Arion Singing Society, American Astronom- 
ical Association, Aryshire Breeders’ Association, Aztec Club 
of 1847, and yet more ** If we went through the alphabet we 
should emerge with a very long list, and then we should hardly 
be well started But the list given takes in thousands of people 
Probably not many individuals in the land are left out of 
organizations, that 1s, there 1s almost no individual who 1s not, 
to some degree, committed to some form of promotion 

But, to get back to organizations, how many of the ones 
named above are not aggressively promotive? We cannot think 
of any They would not be in existence 1f they were not promot 
ing something How many of them are sources of propaganda? 
It would require extended investigation to be sure on this point 
We must recall what has already been said about imposing 
names, and having been fooled by some it 1s easy to view all 
others with suspicion To illustrate the difficulties at this point 
let us take a case 

We would expect the United States Brewers’ Association to 
go in for propaganda Why? The name may suggest such efforts 
to many But mainly we would expect this as a consequence 
of or a corollary to the work of the Anti Saloon League Here 
are two organizations with opposite points of view, with the 
success of one crippling the influence of the other, two warlike 
organizations in a life and death struggle We would expect 
each of them to use every means available to nullify the social 
influence of the other And expecting this we would be some- 
what on our guard in perusing the written productions and 
lhstening to the orators of each 

What about the Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers? That is an imposing name which does not strike us at 
once as the name of a highly questionable organization But 
what do we find? The Senate of the sixty-sixth United States 


6 Jbid p 14 
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Congress, by means of a committee, investigated the brewing 
and liquor interests in this country and their connections with 
German and Bolshevik propaganda and found out many things 
It was discovered that an unusually able promoter was press- 
agent for the brewers, and that he was assisted by another 
energetic gentleman The promoter organized the National 
Association of Commerce and Labor—another imposing name 
not calculated to arouse suspicion This turned out to be, how- 
ever, an organization composed of representatives directly and 
indirectly dependent upon the brewing industries From the 
funds of this organization the energetic gentleman received 
about $200 000 for his personal services and the services of the 
assoctation, namely, the American Association of Foreign Lan 
guage Newspapers of which he was the sole owner So the set 
up as it was uncovered by the Semite investigation was that 
the said American Association of I oreign Language Newspapers 
was really the tool of the National Association of Commerce 
and Labor which was supported by if it was not the tool of, 
the brewing interests 

And how was this immense sum of money used? Most of 1t was 
spent for translating into twenty seven languages twice a month 
a single article of one thousand words—~an irticle written by the 
promoter, signed by the energetic gentleman and first published 
in the Leader a sort of house organ for the Americin Associa 
tion of Foreign Language Newspapers The gentlemin charged 
the brewing interests $1 400 a month for sending out this article 
He charged them oifice rent for the translators for typewriters 
on which to copy the articles for dictionaries needed in transiat 
ing, and he charged them approximately S& 000 a vear for sub 
scriptions to the Leader One year he even chirged them $2,518 
for Christmas presents for the ofice forcc—and hc was a Jew! 

He also paid $1,25192 for telegrims to Senators and 
Congressmen One of these telegrams 15 as follows ‘The Amer 
can Association of Foreygn Language Newsp ipers, with a circula 
tion of over 7,000,000, reaching 20 000 000 citizens, protests 
emphatically on behalf of the overwhelming majority of those 
citizens against Hobson, the resolution providing for national 
prohibition Our people consider same unwarranted interference 
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with rights guaranteed them under Federal Constitution, and 
will resent the passage of the resolution which 1s designed to 
destroy their most cherished customs and deprive citizens gen- 
erally of individual liberty which is as dear to them as life 
itself Almost entire foreign language press has for the past 
three months voiced this sentiment in strongest possible terms 
and with full concurrence of its millions of readers ”? Now put 
a clear idea of this message beside the following It came out 
in the hearings that this American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers was not only a private enterprise but 
also a secret enterprise, for the nature, the purpose the meth 
ods, and the earnings of this organization were matters shared 
only by the said energetic gentleman and his efficient private 
secretary A certain dummy officer in the organization, from 
whom some of the above information was obtained, testified 
under oath that he signed the minutes of the corporation but 
did not at all know what they contained *° 

Now, for whom was the energetic gentleman speaking when 
he sent those telegrams? Was he in any important sense—was 
he in any sense—speaking for the thousands of readers of the 
foreign language newspapers? Had these readers appointed 
him to speak in this way? Or was he speaking for the brewers? 
The interests he represented are clear enough after the in 
vestigation But what were Senators and Congressmen to make 
of this pressure at the time? How were they to know what or 
whom he represented? 

Such an illustration makes clear to us that individuals try 
to advance their interests by means of propaganda It 1s also 
clear that organizations are frequently aggressive propagan 
dists It1s also evident that individuals and organizations employ 
the device of hiding behind other individuals and organizations 
while they work And we know from other studies that the 
ethical standards of organizations are nearly always less 
elevated than the standards of private individuals We know 
also that when individuals and organizations nde themselves 
in the ways indicated they do so for a reason 


85 See Senate Resolution 307 481 ff Also R E Park Zhe Immugrant Press 
and Its Control pp 384 ff 
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There are many other matters pertaining to propagandists 
themselves which we might profitably study—their wealth or 
poverty, their numbers, their intelligence, their nativity, their 
training their political and other affiliations, their religious 
beliefs, and many more °¢ 

The New York Herald Tribune has made a point for us 
with which we draw this part of the discussion to a close In 
an editorial it says ‘We have yet to hear a really satisfactory 
definition of propaganda Each piece must be judged on its 
own merits One initial test can be stressed That 1s frank 
ness Publicity that attempts to conceal its source 1s damned 
at once As a matter of fact, frankness 1s essential to an effec 
tive plea, suspicion makes of publicity a boomerang ”’ ** 

36 Stanley Walker says there are at least 5000 press agents in New York City 
alone The Amencan Mercury X 89 ff How many there are in the country 
we have as yet no wav of knowing There 1s no sati_factory information available 
on how many of these pre s agents are propagandists in our sense but a very 


large percentage of them must be 
3 Quoted by E L Bernays mm Contact No 9 


CHAPTER V 
THE METHODS OF PROPAGANDISTS 


We have tried to distinguish propagandists among promoters 
by means of certain traits of character We now turn to dis 
criminate them by means of certain ways of acting—methods 
What are the peculiarities of method—if any—by which we 
may spot these propagandists amidst the vast throng of pro- 
moters? Very often, as we have shown, we cannot detect them 
by character traits because they are out of view—concealed in 
some manner But, can people who are out in the open—as in 
dividuals and organizations—be propagandists? That question 
we are to consider in this chapter 

In one way our difficulties as we take up this phase of the 
matter are not so great, people and organizations that are 
visible and easily sensed, are more easily studied than those 
that are not In another sense, however, our difficulties are 
just as great people and organizations can work behind veils 
as well as hide there Many of us have seen Houdin: on the 
stage, but verv few of us can sav just exactly what he did on 
the stage He was plain enough but his work was very obscure 
It 1s a good deal, we must grant, to know who the promoter 
is and what he represents, it is an entirely different thing to 
follow his work in detail But we have some evidence available 
and we shall try to present it 

To gain their ends promoters have to communicate with their 
publics or constituents and motivate them Since thev cannot 
use mental telepathy they are obliged to employ the usual 
physical means and materials Thus they bring themselves 
within the visual, oral, gustatory or other sense range of those 
they would influence, their activities have to emerge somewhat 


from behind the screen They have to motivate others for they 
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are utterly helpless without the responses of others, and specific 
responses at that—not merely buying something, but buying 
soap, not merely buying soap, but buying A’s soap, not merely 
being religious, but attending church, not merely attending 
church but attending B’s church, not merely reading, but 
reading the newspapers, particularly reading C’s newspaper 
Most promoters seek special objectives 

In saying this we are already considering methods, for meth 
ods are but regularities and repetitions of procedure, a con 
nected series of acts mental and physical, to accomplish de 
sired results In analyzing methods there are always two 
questions to answer First wkat was done or what 1s to be 
done? Second sow was it done or how ts it to be done? These 
are the questions with many variations to be sure, which un 
cover the essentials of method The answering of both 1s called 
for in many cases, but we also have to notice that the what 
and the kow are often indistinguishable, frequently meaning 
the same thing 

We may tie this chapter up with the previous one by point 
ing out that concealment as already described 1s part of the 
method of propaganda Were these shy propigindists always 
to come out 1n the open and shout their wares from the house- 
tops they would very frequently (but not alwavs we regret 
to admit) utterly nullify their efforts they would fail to 
motivate their victims as they wish But as we have said, 
methods may be concealed as well as individuals The Fourth 
of July orator or the business strategist may bc plain enough 
there before us, but not always his manner of procedure or 
his schemes 

With these points before us we mav pass on to a considera 
tion of the three chief aspects of this question of methods 
There are the mechanical aspects the hterary or artistic 
aspects, and the logical—or ilogical—aspects We shill note 
the first and second items briefly and emphasize the third be- 
cause of its exceptional differentiating value 
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THE MECHANICAL ASPECTS 


Propagandists, like all promoters, are driven to the use of 
familiar channels of communication, they are, therefore, on 
common ground with all communicators at this point “The 
media by which special pleaders, transmit their messages to 
the public through propaganda include all the means by which 
people today transmit their ideas to one another There 1s no 
means of human communication which may not also be a 
means of deliberate propaganda The important point to 
the propagandist is that the relative value of the various 1n- 
struments of propaganda, and their relations to the masses, are 
constantly changing If he 1s to get full reach for his message 
he must take advantage of these shifts of value the instant they 
occur Fifty years ago, the public meeting was a propaganda 
instrument par excellence Today it 1s difficult to get more than 
a handful of people to attend a public meeting unless extraor- 
dinary attractions are part of the program’! Bernays then 
speaks of the various services of the radio, the moving picture, 
and other means of communication 

Since every human contact has propaganda possibilities, 
every instrumentality that makes contact possible or facilitates 
contact 1s a potential propaganda channel We may build up 
a partial picture of the possibilities by noting some figures 
During the calendar year 1924 the steam railways of the United 
States carried 950,459,000 passengers, during 1930, 720,228,- 
000 passengers were carried We can be sure that these travelers 
made many hundreds of millions of contacts In 1930 there 
were 95,400 buses 1n use The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce estimated 389,000,000,000 passenger miles for 
1929 Airplanes carried 165,263 passengers on regular schedules 
in 1929, and 385,910 in 1930 

It 1s estimated that 189,308 passports were issued to Amert- 
cans for foreign travel in 1928, 196,930 in 1929, and 198,870 
in 1930 Many of these passports were extended The point ts 


1Bernays, Propaganda p 50 
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that travel service was provided for these thousands to widen 
their contacts A determined effort is now being made by foreign 
governments to attract tourist trade, which means plenty of 
propaganda Austria, Italy, Roumamia, and probably other 
countries, are now trying out the radio as a means of draw- 
ing visitors 

The United States Department of Commerce estimates that 
there were approximately 17,000,000 radio sets and 600 broad- 
casting stations 1n this country on July 1, 1931 Investigations 
seem to show that 3 1 persons are listening at each set at any 
given time, and that three out of every four sets are used 
at some time during each day There 1s a hint of the use made 
of the radio 1n establishing contacts in the “fan mail” The 
National Broadcasting Company received over 2,000,000 letters 
in 1930, an increase of more than 1,000,000 over 1929 A 
single address on a religious topic over one of the networks 
brought out 438,000 letters * 

It 1s estimated by the United States Department of Com 
merce that there are 20,365,000 telephones in use in this coun 
try Toll wires carried roughly 1,115,000,000 messages during 
1929 The average time for arranging long distance connec 
tions has been cut from 75 minutes in 1924 to 2 4 minutes in 
1929 Toll rates have been cut also Consequently there is a 
vast service here available to the propagandists 

There are approximately 22,731 motion picture houses in 
this country, seating 11,300,000 people, and with a daily at 
tendance of 15,000,000* And there 1s no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that this 1s a wonderful mechanical assistance to propa- 
ganda 

At the beginning of 1931 there were 388 morning papers, 
1554 evening papers and 521 Sunday papers in the country 
Morning circulation in 1930 was 14,434 257, evening circula 
tion was 25,154,915, Sunday circulation was 26,413,047 4 The 

2Cf J H Mborecraft, How the Propagandists Work in Radio Radso 
Broadcast VII 332 ff 

3Cf H A Larabee The Formation of Public Opimon Through Motion 


Pictures Relsgious Education XV 144 ff 
* These facts and figures are taken from M M Wiley and S A Rice, ‘Com 
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newspapers are certainly a vast aid to the propagandists 

As we examine the many cases of propaganda that have been 
exposed to public gaze in one way or another, we see clearly 
that no mechanical device has been neglected It 1s now evident 
that, in the physical sense, everybody can be reached—by those 
who have the price With this fact now before us we turn to 
the second aspect of method, namely, the literary or artistic ° 


LITERARY OR ARTISTIC ASPECT 


Of course the movie has its mechanical side which 1s highly 
important, but it also has its artistic and aesthetic side which 
1s more important, 1f possible, both for the constructive pro- 
moter and the destructive propagandist ° Indeed we have to 
take note of the fact that there 1s an artistic side to almost 
every mechanical device What we are saying 1s that the form, 
the dress, the appearance, of the message 1s of immense con- 
sequence whatever the mechanical means, and we are also 
saying that there 1s a difference between the form and the 
content of the message A movie, a book, a newspaper, that 
does not measure somewhere near the standards set by artistic 
taste does not last very long nor attract much of a following 
no matter how profound the message a poem may embody a 
world shahing idea and yet soon pass to the graveyard for 
poems beciuse of serious defects in form On the other hand 
we know that highly artistic productions have their way despite 
their lack of important content So we are indirectly pointing 
out that influential propagandists are unquestionably artists 
of a high order 

It would require many books to name and discuss all of 
the accepted literary and artistic forms We cannot here do 
more than point the student in this direction by means of a 
munication The American Journal of Socaology May 1931 See alo E W 
Burgess Communnxation The American Journal of Sociology May, 1930 

5See J B Mitchell Reds im New xorks Slums Forum Apnil 1919 pp 
442-445 for a picture of radical devices 


®Cf Fred E1astman The Menace of the Movies The Christian Century 
January 15 1930 é 
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few passing references Probably the chief J:terary forms are 
the novel,’ the drama,® the poem,°® the essay, the fable '° and 
the heavier treatise And the propagandists have used them 
all 11 

Closely related 1s the fairy story, and this 1s a means of 
promotion which has existed from the earliest times Every 
people has a large stock, and these tales have traveled far and 
wide The possibilities here are suggested by a recent court 
case From Seattle, Washington,'* comes a press report to the 
effect that when some international bootleggers had been con- 
victed the prosecution charged that a certain woman, broad 
casting from a local station had interjected warnings to the 
rum-running vessels in bedtime stories of Uncle Wiggly' Of 
course Mother Goose rhymes should not be forgotten 1n this 
connection 

There 1s also the world of music—the oratorio, the anthem, 
the hymn,'* the dittv, the opera and others where words are 
used, and the music carries the words Then there 1s the world 
of wordless music which has a powerful influence on all of 
us, from babyhood to old age These carry weight with us first 


For examples see W B Shearer Pacific H G Wells Mr Brithng Sees It 
Through and The Soul of a Bishop George Meredith Diana at the Crossways 
Upton Sinclair The Jungle Enmch Remarque All Quret on the Western Front 
When French Strother retired as secretary to President Hoover he explained 
that he desired to retire to his Long Island home and write fiction To the 
ironical comment of his friends that he ought to do very well after his two 
years of intensive practice in the White House he good naturedly replied that 
he was sure his expenence would prove helpful The Washington Merry go 
Round p 317 

§ Shakespeare s Richard II] was wnitten as Tudor Government propaganda 

bearing no relation whatever to the facts of the case says R B Ward on the 
basis of Sir Clement Markham s investigations on the Shakespeare Fellowship 
The Literary Digest October 5 1929 pp 27 ff 

® See Leona W Logue Recent War Lyrics There lurks in mulitary poetry an 
incitement to the uncivilized to the sinking of intelligence in glamour and very 
often ma treacherous glamour says Sir Henry Newbolt The Roaring Boys 
The Saturday Evening Review of Literature July 30 19°77 

10 We may recall Mandevilles Fable of the Hees 

11 Cf John Carter Propaganda—As Seen in Recent Books The Outlook and 
Independent CLV 471 

12 February 21 1926 

13 At the present time one of my students 1s making a special study of hymns 


as propaganda 
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of all because of their form When the band 1s playing a martial 
air we can hardly heep still, the rhythm grips us in spite of 
ourselves ‘* Lady Bowley in “The Chimes” 1s depicted as in 
troducing the evening amusement of pinking and eyelet-holing 
for the villagers, and as having set to music these edifying lines 
which the people might sing—and ultimately profit by—as 
they worked 


“O let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 
And always keep our proper stations ” 


Of course we have content here, but we have content made 
agreeable and acceptable because of the musical form, we 
have a quinine pill wrapped up in a raisin °° 

Then there 1s oratory, impassioned and grandiloquent ad- 
dress, calculated to awaken and excite interest, designed to 
carry more weight than the ideas might justify Wilham Jenn- 
ings Bryan was a master in this respect Many believe that 
he did not have so much to offer to the world by way of 
content, but he played an influential rdéle nevertheless, he was 
a master orator “any other great names come to mind in this 
connection We have already mentioned Urban at Clermont 
In oratory the weight 1s in the well rounded sentences, the apt- 
ness of phrase the sonorousness of words, the charm of voice, 
the grace of gesture, and these will carry a long way regard- 
less of content ?° 

The slogan must not be forgotten The weighty factors here 
are the crispness brevitv rhythm, alliteration, and apparent 
but illusive meatiness '* The exact meaning can never be un 

14See Richard Le Galhennes poem  TI)lusions of War 

1 Cf Music in Russia as Propaganda The New York Times December 28 
1930 See also Sir Henry Newbolt The Roaring Boys The Saturday Evening 
Review of Literature July 30 1927 

16 A missioner of the NELA (National Electric Light Association) Miss 
Helen Steiner informed a gathering of insiders that if you send stuff to the 
newspapers they wont print it but if you go and talk mm public then its news 
and the papers will take it eagerly Proceedings NELA 1925 p 184 

1 See Lumley Means of Soctal Control chapter on Slogans for turther elab 


oration The Printers Ink Clearing House of Advertised Phrases was started in 
1919 It now has nearly 000 slogans lsted, Printers Ink Apml 7 1932 
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covered for there never 1s any exact meaning So far as this 
device 1s concerned, the form’s the thing '® 

Another medium worthy of careful study 1s what we may 
call the “stunt” We mean by it some popular demonstration, 
off-stage dramatics from the doorway trichs of the street 
vendor to the public demonstrations of thousands of people 
Probably a few examples will convey the idea The great aiur- 
ship, Shenandoah, was wreched 1n Ohio 1n 1925 The result- 
Ing inquiry disclosed that this ship was out, apparently 
on political duty, since it was to fly over the various state 
fairs and some have suggested that this performance was 
intended to heep Coolidge popular At any rate the Board of 
Inquiry recommended that hereafter the journeys of such 
craft be confined to “essentially naval and mulitary opera 
tions ”’ 19 

An honored president of a State university, 1t has been said, 
used to secure satisfactory appropriations from the legislature 
by declaring a ‘ Farmers’ Week”’ celebration on the campus 
“féting his agricultural electorate with banner corn and blue 
ribbon hogs, and slipping in his own department of philosophy 
as a division cooperating in the investigation of hog cholera” ° 
The police authonties of many cities have been known to in- 
dulge themselves in orgies of wholesale arrests and clean ups, 
gathering in prostitutes, bootleggers, bums, and other unde 
sirables All of this receives headline attention, and the public 
officials are big men 1n the land, but there are no prosecutions -' 
Carrie Nation’s famous window smashings belong here The 
burning of somebody—such as Lafayette—1in effigy belongs 


1SCf Powell Are We Civing Japan a Square Deal? Atlantic Mocthly 
November 1971 p 693 for examples of slogins The us of slogans in Russia 
to help the Revolution along 1s considered by Rosen in The Russian Problem 
and Bolshevism ‘North American Review CCX 235 The Hunganans bitterly 
resenting their loss of provinces coined the slogan Nem Nem Svha_ meaning 
No No Never = and this is found on maps post cards candy boxes door 
plates table scarfs and in numerous other places Kirby Page The Christian 
October 17 1929 p 7.5 

18 The New Republic January 13 1926 

20 The New Republic December 9 1925 

21 See Waite The Control) of Crime Atlantic Monthly February 1926 
p 214 
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here Magnificent parades and pageants, military maneuvers, 
gorgeous funerals belong here, they are stunts, huge and color 
ful forms, with little content A man was killed during a riot 
in Patterson, N J, in 1913 He was not a striker, but the 
leaders of the I W W used his funeral to make a resounding 
demonstration favorable to the striking silk weavers, twelve 
thousand operatives following the hearse through the city 
streets ~ The famous Scopes evolution trial in Tennessee, so 
we have been told on what seemed to be good authority, was 
really trumped up for a purpose 

Writing of New York’s scandals, and particularly of the oft 
discussed maneuverings of Tammany Hall, Alva Johnston says 
“Ever reaching out for new forms of patronage, Tammany 
sought in 1926 to make a political plum of the world’s heavy- 
weight championship It was then thought that Dempsey had 
deteriorated so badly that his next opponent would certainly 
beat him Tammany, 1m order to strengthen the Negro vote, 
sought the championship for a third rate black gladiator named 
Harry Wills Working through its New York State Boxing 
Commission, Tammany battled for more than a year in the 
interest of the deserving Negro Democrat, it was the fiercest 
political contest in New York since the Sheehan Shepard dead 
lock for the United States Senate twenty years ago The other 
challenger of Dempsey was Gene Tunney, a native New Yorker 
of Irish extraction but Tammany s Celtic fences at that time 
were 1n good shape, while its colored political fences needed 
mending ” -*? This hocus pocus should have been transparent 
to the negroes, but 1t probably won over a great many We 
might remember William Hale Thompsons recent campaign 
in Chicago where he sent a small circus into the streets to win 
adherents Then there are seances, such as those of Margery 
in Boston several years ago * Henry Ward Beecher s famous 
slave auction in his church was pure dramatics ° The point we 


22 The Worlds Work \X\VI_ 409 

8 The Scandals of New \Lork Harpers Wagazene March 1931 

24See Boring The Paradox of Psychic Research Atlantic Monthly January 
1926 pp 81 ff ' 

25W E Woodward Meet General Grant p 151 
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have to remember here 1s that such stunts may be impressive 
but they transmit very little hght 

We might write at length of the cartoon, which 1s a very 
powerful propaganda medium Captain Lester thought it to be 
“one of the most effective means of spreading propaganda that 
has ever been devised ” 2° The cartoon does something to you 
before you know it, and you can’t argue with it, 1ts work 1s 
done before you can tear it to shreds 

A great deal might be said, also, of the statistical table as 
a propaganda medium It seems that columns of figures cast 
a spell over the average man that he 1s entirely unable to 
escape Even when he cannot analyze them, which 1s usual, 
they take possession of him Figures are a kind of hocus pocus 
even when words are not -' 

What shall we say of the impressiveness of statuarv, paint 
ings, flags electric signs, grand displays of color, magnificent 
shadows around us everywhere to impress and to captivate’ 
The observer, being duly impressed, reads into them what he 
likes and then reads it out again They take our emotions 
prisoners but they do not give us any light 

Perhaps the sum of the matter 1s that ar¢ or more correctly, 
form of any hind has an influence of its own it has a myster1 
ous, one might say a magical influence It gets attention, it 1s 
tremendously impressive to many, it 1s Suggestive it organizes 
prejudices We are all taken in by i1t—but to what purpose? 
That 1s where the propaganda comes 1n -* 


THE LOGICAL ASPFCTS 


Working inductively from a wide survey of what are usually 
regarded as cases of pernicious propaganda, we come to see 
that there are at least four major abuses of the laws of reason 
ing These are suppression, distortion, diversion and fabrica 


26 Senate Resolution 307 1806 Cf Henderson Symbol and Satire wm the 
French Revolutzon Preface VI and many passages See also Lumley Means of 
Social Control chapter on Laughter 

27Cf G W Stephen The St Lawrence Waterway Project for examples 

28Cf Samuel Tenenbaum The Camera Learns to Lie The Nation June 8 
1927 
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tion They are not accepted by logicians as terms naming 
strictly logical categories, they are not even mutually ex- 
clusive terms, nor are the realities for which they stand mutu- 
ally exclusive But they are terms in good standing, and they 
do serve to point out characteristic defects in propagandists’ 
forth pourings We shall now take up these terms for explana- 
tion and illustration 


SUPPRESSION 


Full information 1s needed by human beings to enable them 
to live rationally Well-informed or fully informed people do 
not always live rationally, it is true, but uninformed or ll 
informed people cannot possibly hive rationally Therefore, 
those who stand between us and full information stand between 
us and that kind of living which we call intelligent 

By hypothesis, the propagandists are in possession of cer 
tain facts or truths which we need—facts or truths pertaining 
to industry, religion, politics, sex, or what not Any possessor of 
information 1s in this strategic position—the preacher, the 
teacher, the author, the advertiser, the statesman, the army 
officer And each one, consciously or unconsciously, controls 
and shapes what passes through him to the people beyond 
The people beyond can see, hear, or learn only so much as 
these possessors permit them to see, hear, or learn of the facts 
or truths in hand This 1s the ordinary men’s position with 
respect to the street brawl in the next city, the doings of 
Congressmen, the uproar in China, the struggle in India, and 
so on 

Being 1n this strategic position, and being primarily inter 
ested in his own cause or case, the propagandist, as we saw 1n 
the last chapter, 1s powerfully motivated to let into the channels 
of communication—newspapers, books, telegraphs, fables, 
slogans, and what not—only that which, 1n his judgment, will 
evoke the desired responses he keeps bach, suppresses, or 
extinguishes all the rest Thus the world or that particular 
part of 1t under consideration at the moment has the shape and 
the character which the propagandist allows 1t to have—except 
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as personal experiences and other information may be drawn 
upon by the recipient If there are no personal experiences or 
other bits of information to draw upon, then the recipient 1s just 
a victim, and his plight 1s desperate How very desperate it 1s 
only the experienced investigator really knows The suppressor 
of information, then, 1s an unquestionable enemy of those who 
try to know the truth and hive in a rational manner But let us 
take some cases 

Ross tells us that “in a great jobbing center, one of the 
most prominent cases of the United States District Attorney 
was the prosecution of certain firms for misbranding goods 
The facts brought out appeared in the press of the smaller 
centers but not a word was printed im the local papers In 
another center, four firms were fined for selling potted cheese 
which had been treated with preservatives The local news- 
papers stated the facts but withheld the names of the firms, 
a consideration they are not likely to show to the ordinary 
culprit ”’ 

In a certain city “during a strike of the elevator men in the 
large stores the business agent of the elevator starters’ union 
was beaten to death, 1n an alley behind a certain emporium, by 
a ‘strong arm’ man hired by that firm The story, supported 
by affidavits, was given by a responsible lawyer to three news 
paper men each of whom accepted it as true and promised to 
print it The account never appeared ” 

‘In the summer of 1908 disastrous fires raged in the northern 
Lake country, and great areas of standing timber were de 
stroyed A prominent organ of the lumber industry belittled 
the losses and printed reassuring statements from lumbermen 
who were at the very moment calling upon the state for a fire 
patrol When taxed with the deceit, the organ pleaded its 
obligation to support the market for the bonds which the 
lumber companies of the Lake region had been advertising in 
its columns 

“When a county district court declared that the Initiative 
and Referendum amendment to the Oregon constitution was 
invalid, the item was spread broadcast But when later the 
Supreme Court of Oregon reversed that decision, the fact was 
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too trivial to put on the wires In view of their suppres- 
sion and misrepresentation of vital truth, the big daily papers, 
broadly speaking, must be counted as allies of those whom— 
as Editor Dana reverently put 1t—‘God has endowed with a 
genius for saving, for getting rich, for bringing wealth together, 
for accumulating and concentrating money ’ In rallying to the 
side of the people they are slower than the weeklies, the 
magazines, the pulpit, the platform, the bar, the l:teratz, the 
intellectuals, the social settlements, and the universities ” 7° 

Says E L Clarke ‘Early in the summer of 1924 a case of 
black small-pox, a particularly virulent form, was discovered in 
a large city of the Northwest A newspaper reporter at once in 
terviewed the municipal Health Commissioner The latter de- 
clared that the matter should be given wide publicity, with 
warning that only prompt vaccination of thousands of unpro- 
tected persons could avert an epidemic The reporter wrote an 
appropriate ‘story’ on the subject It was referred to the ad- 
vertising department of his paper, which, in turn, submitted 
it to a group of retail merchants At once three of the heaviest 
advertisers in the paper threatened to withdraw their advertis- 
ing 1f the story were published They feared it might hurt busi 
ness! The story was not published, either by that paper or 
by any of its competitors Business was protected, temporarily, 
but the epidemic came and before a year had passed there 
were fourteen hundred cases and over three hundred and fifty 
deaths from small pox in that city!” 3° 

“During the strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
1919, the employers, A B Kirschbaum and Company, ran a 
series of advertisements 1n the Ledger *' The ant: union Ledger 
then refused to take three carefully worded advertisements 
(from the pen of a prominent Philadelphian) offered to it to 
present the striker’s side of the case In 1922 the United Gas 
Improvement Company, the lighting ‘octupus’ of Philadelphia, 
was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury for violation of the 
Criminal section of the anti trust laws The New York news- 

29 Ross Changing America Ch VII 


80 Clarke The Art of Strasght Thinking p 291 e 
31 The Philadelphia Public Ledger is referred to 
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papers carried the news conspicuously on their first pages, so 
did the North Amertcan in Philadelphia The Pubic Ledger 
gave three quarters of a column to it on the second page and 
when the indictment was dismissed the Ledger forgot to tell its 
readers about 1t, although the New York papers again informed 
their readers by means of important display articles ” °? 

Of course much of this sort of thing takes the form of censor- 
ship Carl D Thompson, Secretary of the Public Ownership 
League of America, was hired by a Chautauqua concern to 
speak throughout the Middle West Protests appeared from 
some quarter, however, and he was taken off—suppressed *8 
The New Republic and The Nation were barred from the 
schools of Los Angeles for a time 4 But space does not permit 
us to make more than a passing reference to the suppression 
of foreign language newspapers and the prevention of foreign 
speakers coming to this country, Saklatvala and Countess 
Karolyi for example *° 

“One of the questions which rises in the conduct of the War,” 
says Lasswell, ‘is how to handle the news of losses The pos 
sible policies vary all the way from complete suppression to 
immediate disclosure When Winston Churchill was at the 
Admiralty he was characterized by the Chief Naval Censor 
as ‘a bit of a gambler, se, he would hold on to a bit of bad 
news for a time on the chance of getting a bit of good news to 
publish as an offset, and I must say that it not infrequently 
came off! On the other hand there were days when it did not, 
and then there was a sort of “Black Monday” atmosphere about 
—a bad “settling day” sort of look on all our faces After he 
left I always pleaded for the immediate publication of disasters 
or, at any rate, that they should be made known as soon as 
the number of casualties had been reported and the relatives 
informed, and this soon became more or less the practice’ 

820 G Villard Some Neuspapers and Newspaper Men pp 166 ff 

83 The New Republic December 17 1924 p 86 

34 The New Republic October 8 1924 p 144 

35 On the suppression of American news to China by Reuters see The Chris 


tran Century February 4 1926 On the Texas Ant: Evolution Law see Columbus 
Dispatch February 5 1926 
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The British followed the policy of complete silence when they 
lost the battleship Audaceous on the 27th of October, 1914, 
by a mine off the Irish coast ” ®® During the war the French 
executed ‘wo war nurses under almost the identical circum- 
stances of the German execution of Edith Cavell But the 
French were Allies, hence Americans were not told 37 

This whole book might readily be filled with such samples 
The suppression of accurate information about what 1s happen- 
ing in the world has the result, so far as the non recipient 1s 
concerned, of making the world and those parts of 1t with which 
he has to do unreal, strange, incalculable In a very true sense, 
those who live under such conditions live like the primitives 
surrounded, as they believe they are all the time, by inexplica- 
ble spirit agencies which arrange and rearrange affairs accord- 
ing to their own inscrutable desires Living thus, one endures as 
if in the house of a magician who 1s ever working his smart 
trichs and mystifying everybody It 1s impossible to formulate 
a rational plan of living 1n such a world because it has ceased 
to be predictable, managed by propagandists 1t becomes wholly 
and absurdly unaccountable °° 

Thus it will be clear that suppression 1s the exact opposite 
of and irreconcilable with science Science thrives on free and 
full expression, complete revealment, exact portrayal the ruth- 
less tearing away of all masks And while our eminent scientists 
are laboring indefatigably to reveal, make plain, and express 
fully and accurately what they see, the propagandists, specializ- 
ing on suppression, are striving to hide and to blind *° 

86 Lasswell Propaganda Technique in the World War p 109 

87 James T Adams The Epic of America p 370 

38 Cf cases cited by Catchings in If Business Were All In the Open Worlds 
Work XXVII p 540 See also Wilson The New Freedom Worlds Work 
XXVI 59 ff 

38Cf Clarke of cit pp 373 ff J M Daiger Bank Failures The Problem and 
the Remedy Harpers Magazine Apml 1931 p 517 Johnson Prohibition 
Without Propaganda Atlantic Monthly February 1926 p 160 J M \incent 


Pohtics and History at Vienna The Vation LIII 443 ff Willard Cooper 
Journalistic Poison The Independent March 20 1926 
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DISTORTION 


By this term we mean the twisting, rearranging, or other- 
wise “fixing up” of what finally reaches us—deliberately and 
for a purpose We may think of faces distorted with pain or 
limbs with disease And we may also think of communications 
reshaped or distorted in a variety of ways by adding a word, 
phrase, sentence or paragraph, by leaving out a word, phrase, 
sentence or paragraph, by using words with double meanings, 
by using words with obscure meanings It 1s one thing to 
suppress completely and another to suppress partly The latter 
comes into the field of distortion as we shall see, and distortion 
like suppression, gives us an incalculable world to hive in We 
are concerned in this connection solely with that kind of dis 
tortion which 1s deliberate, although the uncalculated and ac 
cidental distortion adds immeasurably to hfe’s confusions 

Keeping to broad outlines we may observe that there are 
two chief kinds of premeditated distoruuon—munimization and 
exaggeration We may underdraw or overdraw the pictures 
which we pass along the situation or conditions may be better 
or worse than we let on Let us look at these methods a little 
more closely 

We all have a common sense understanding of exaggeration 
we are familiar with it and enjoy it, probably, in the form of 
“tall stories’ told us in groups, stories about monstrous fish 
immense quantities of game, tremendous feats, and the like 
Probably there 1s little harm done by this sort of thing because 
most people are in no way deceived and there is nothing much 
at stake But when the communication of important informa 
tion 1s concerned, information that 1s needed to determine 
action, then exaggeration is another matter, it may affect our 
whole course of living If we are informed that “The man went 
down town,” as the central unadorned fact, and if in retell 
ing, we add that “He went down town with a neighbor woman ’ 
or that ‘‘He went down town In a patrol wagon,” these embel 
lishments make a world of difference for those concerned with 
this man s conduct 

A noteworthy example of exaggeration 1s found 1n the Inter- 
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church World Movement reports of the news-handling during 
the great steel strike of 1919 These reports reveal “the fact 
that in both news and editorial columns the seven Pittsburgh 
dailies consistently misrepresented the strike They gave the 
impression that it was fomented by radicals, by German or 
Russian sympathizers or agents, and that it was disloyal and 
un-American to be on strike They reported that the number 
of strikers was really diminishing when it was in reality in- 
creasing They insisted that the strikers had no serious griev 
ances Through exaggerations and fabrications they created the 
view that the strikers were guilty of very frequent and serious 
acts of illegal violence, but that the representatives of the Com 
panies and of the law were always orderly and just Every one 
of these statements was false, and every competent newspaper 
man must have known that they were false Finally, they 
regularly took statements from the employers but not from 
the strikers, and they accepted ‘impressive and lucrative ad- 
vertisements, without regard to the merits of the statements 
contained in them’ ” *° 

It 1s common for employers to overstate the violence of 
workers on strike, it 1s common for workers to exaggerate the 
selfishness and inhumanity of employers Politicians of the op- 
position party im trying to command votes, overstate the inef 
fectiveness of the party in power and make out a great case 
against its corruption, they also make promises of service to 
the country which they know they cannot fulfil For centuries 
clergymen have gone to the utmost limit in picturing the glories 
of heaven and the terrors of hell in order to win adherents “A 
valuable illustration,” says Clarke, “of the way in which exag 
geration and lying develop a monstrous falsehood out of 
a tiny germ of truth 1s afforded by the following series of 
wartime statements which were made by European news- 
papers 

‘Cologne Zeitung (Germany ) 

When the fall of Antwerp got known the church bells were 
rung (meaning in Germany ) 


Clarke op cat p 317 quoting from Public Opimiort and the Steel Strike 
(1919) pp 87 ff 
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‘The Matm (Paris) 

According to the Cologne “Zeitung,” the clergy of Antwerp 
were compelled to ring the church bells when the fortress was 
taken 


‘The Times (London) 

According to what “The Matin” has heard from Cologne, 
the Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells when 
Antwerp was taken have been driven away from their places 


‘The Corrtere della Sera (Milan, Italy) 

According to what the “Times” has heard from Cologne 
via Paris the unfortunate Belgian priests who refused to ring 
the church bells when Antwerp was taken have been sentenced 
to hard labor 


‘The fatin (Paris) 

According to information to the ‘“‘Cornere della Sera” from 
Cologne via London, it 1s confirmed that the barbaric con 
querers of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Belgian priests 
for their heroic refusal to ring the church bells by hanging 
them as living clappers to the bells with their heads down 
ward ’”’ 4! This example deserves careful study to make sure of 
the number of distortions and their nature It is to be noted that 
the exaggeration increased as the story was repeated 

In Minneapolis in 1926 a zealous citizen succeeded in getting 
some of his findings regarding negro crime into a report made 
to the Grand Jury Among other things he told of a negro’s 
alleged attempt to abduct a white woman, and then said 
“Never before have such crimes been as frequent in Minne 
apolis as they are now’ The truth was that this one case was 
the first of its kind ever reported 1n the city ‘- 

Of the Chicago Tribune Villard says ‘Naturally such a 
newspaper leaves no depths unplumbed 1n its efforts to dis 


*! Clarke op cit quoting F B Boeckel The Power of the Press for Peace 
and War p 12 See also pamphlets number 182 and 202 of the Fichte Bund and 
van Langenhove The Growth of a Legend 

4 Clarke op cit p 323 
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credit the present Russian Government So base in its view 
are the Bolsheviks that it reprinted in 1921 a picture of niot- 
ing in Petrograd which it originally gave to its readers, Novem- 
ber 4, 1917, representing it as a portrayal of an anti-Soviet 
revolt of the people of Moscow For this, it 1s only fair to add, 
it had the decency to apologize when confronted with the 
facts ” 43 

A lecturer at the University of Southern California made 
an address in Pasadena Later an administrator of the Um 
versity handed him a transcript of his address showing wildly 
radical remarks The “Better America” organization sug 
gested appropriate action But the man was also handed an 
other document with the words, “Here 1s the speech you 
really made We had reason to believe that the Better Amer 
icans would be after you and we sent our own stenographer 
to protect both you and ourselves ”’ *4 

On December 5, 1920, the Japanese young men of Central 
California, meeting in conference at Fresno, passed the fol 
lowing resolution ‘We the Japanese voung men of Central 
California, in consideration of the situation confronting us 
today, declare that we shall do our utmost for the Amertcan1 
zation of our people in America ’ Of course this might have 
been merely a hollow gesture At any rate a few days later 
the Japanese Exclusion League gave out the following version 
of this resolution ‘We are firmly resolved that Central Cali 
fornia, as an impregnable fortress of Japanese development in 
America, shall be defended to the deathblow at whatever 
sacrifice ”’ *5 

In arguing—propagandizing—against the Child Labor 
Amendment proposal some years ago the Boston Archdiocese, 
in its official organ The Pilot, asserted that ‘the measure 1s 
socialistic in its origin and purport that it 1s a veiled attack 
on the family life and that it will transfer the control of all 

4830 G Villard op cit p 203 On the exaggerations of press agents see Stan 
ley Walker Men of Vision The imertcan Vercury \ 89 ff—or any news 
paper E A Ross The Russtan Sovret Republic has some excellent material in 
the chapter The Poison Cas Attack 


*4 The New Republic October 8 1974 p 143 $ 
6K K Kawakam, The Real Japanese Question p 136 
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persons under eighteen from parents to the federal govern- 
ment, that it will establish a great centralized bureaucracy 
in Washington, and finally, that the measure 1s entirely un- 
necessary ”’ The Pilot quotes with approval the resolution of 
the Georgia legislature which said that the amendment “would 
give irrevocable support to a rebellion of childhood which 
menaces our civilization’ *® Major General Edwards urged 
the Military Order of the World War to oppose the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution “which prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under eighteen years of age ” ** Of course 
no such amendment was proposed It was proposed only to 
amend the Constitution giving Congress power to regulate or 
prohibit Thus, these statements amounted to distortion 

In accepting the nomination for the Presidency, Calvin 
Coolidge said while surveying the industrial situation in the 
country ‘Complaint of unemployment has ceased” Yet the 
Department of Labor showed that unemployment was 14 3 
per cent greater in July, 1924, than in July 1923 The Russell 
Sage Foundation report supported the Department of Labor *% 
Johnson assures us that when the report of the Federal Coun 
cil of Churches on prohibition came out the press seized on 
the bitter truth ‘admissions’ and accorded them a dispro 
portionate emphasis * The New xork 7imcs spoke of Herbert 
Hoover as Ten Candidates in One” during the 1928 cam 
paign ° But so much for exaggeration 

On the other hand there 1s minimization It 1s all too com 
mon for interested parties to ‘make lhght of’ what careful 
students regard as very serious matters For example, in the 


$6 The Yeu Republic October 29 19°94 p 210 

* The Neu Republic October 15 1924 p 155 

4 The New Republic October 15 1924 p 156 

$9 Prohibition Without Propaganda Allantic Monthly February 1926 
p 161 

°New york Times October 29 1928 Cf R D Casey Propaganda Tech 
niques in the 1928 Presidential Campaign) p 134 (unpublished manuscript) For 
other examples see Rohrbach (erman Reflections Atlantic Monthly May 
1920 p 688 The Nation (N Y ) cditoral March 30 1927 B J Hendrick The 
Jews mn America pp 71 72 78 76 F W Taussig What the Tariff Has Done to 
Ls Altlantse Monthly November 1931 R D Casey op cet pp 115-116 
214 ff 
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political campaign of 1924, the Republicans said that La 
Follettism was Bolshevism, that the proposal to limit the 
Supreme Court was destruction of the Constitution, and that 
the progressive Democrats were in a plot to deadlock the 
election and make Charles W Bryan president—all of which 
were probably exaggerations, but they said nothing about the 
unparalleled waste and corruption of the Harding regime, 
nothing about the anemic foreign policy, and nothing of the 
increased burden put on the consumers by a higher tamnff »! 

Concerning the desperate unemployment situation after the 
epoch making stock market crash of 1929, Professor John 
Dewey, President of the People’s Lobby, has this to say “As 
long as possible the President [Hoover], although in full 
possession of the facts, denied that there was any serious un- 
employment He sanctioned the issuing of misleading statistics 
over a year ago which gave the impression that unemployment 
was only about half as serious as the fact If he had not 
known the situation he might have been justified in such a 
Statement but having known it, he put himself into the same 
class as the false propagandists during the dark days of war 
fare to make the world safe—the future will have to answer 
for” ’ 

Since minimization when carned far enough, merges im- 
perceptibly into suppression, we shall give no further ex- 
amples On the other hand, exaggeration tends towards another 
form fabrication, which we shall examine in a moment But 
distortion, especially of the exaggerated kind evolves also a 
third type of illogical pressure which we shall call diversion 
When, during the 1924 struggle, the Republicans said to pos 
sible contributors that La Follette and Wheeler were simply a 
second Lenin and Trotskv * they probably did not intend to 
be funny but they were funny nevertheless their assertion 
being such an exaggeration that thoughtful persons, at least, 
were moved only to mirth ‘* Let us look, therefore, at this 
method for a little 

51Cf The New Republic November 5 1924 p 235 

62 The Peoples Lobby Bulletin Vol I No 4 August 3931 


58 The New Republic October 29 1924 p 211 
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DIVERSION 


In the case of diversion, the people are not left free to find 
out, 1f they want to and can, about matters which the propa- 
gandists wish ignored, they are preoccupied, they are enticed 
to be interested 1n entirely differcnt matters The father who 
finds his youngster crying after a fall and gives him a dime or 
offers to take him to the circus 1s working this game This 1s 
the age-old game of the magician On February 2, 1931, a 
famous magician of this country told over the radio how he had 
once served his country by securing from a certain man im an 
audience 1n envelope, much desired by the Intelligence Service 
The magician found the man gave him a card, then found 
cards in all his pockets, took a rabbit from under his coat 
collar, and did ever so many more things He secured the en 
velope while the man was diverted and off guard 

These diversions are, broidly speaking of two hinds—ser1 
ous and humorous To keep attention away from local labor 
troubles political scandals or other matters, the public 1s in 
formed that a war a great flood, a pestilence, or something 
else 15 approaching On the other hand the people ire set laugh 
ing over some absurd performance somewhere else 

In writing of company papers which seek to make the work 
ers immune to agitation, J A Flexner observes The tech 
nique is simple enough comics, jokes, personal and social 
notes, especially those of a mildly teasing nature, cartoons, are 
the ingredients The subtlest form of propaganda 1s 
that which benumbs or destroys thought At this the employee 
magazine really aims In the entire range of employee journal 
ism there is no intellectual appeal or stimulus to the employee 
Even prejudice and passion are rare, because the aim 1s to di 
vert rather than to misrepresent The cheapness of the maga 
zines’ literary aims and achicvements, the cult of slang the 
driveling sentimentality of the ‘human interest stories,’ the 
volume of utterly trivial anecdotes and practical jokes are all 
meant to stabilize the working force, because they tend to choke 


8Cf Lumley Means of Social Control chapters on Laughter and Satire ’ 
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off whatever critical and rebellious faculties are faintly stirring 
in the American worker ” »8 

In the eighties Professor W G Sumner of Yale was planting 
heavy blows on protectionism He happened to mention the 
Willimantic Linen Company as a horrible example of low wages 
and high dividends The president and general manager of the 
company invited the faculty and senior class to visit Willimantic 
at company expense and see what a fine place it was The class 
went The manager shook hands with every one of them, a 
caterer provided an excellent luncheon, a bevy of young ladies 
appeared from the winding room, wearing \ ale blue, and bearing 
baskets of souvenirs which they ‘attached by their deft fingers 
to the coats of the unwilling collegians”’, the plant was inspected 
and a good time was had by all ? 

Once the Bank of England employed a stunt to prevent a 
“run for money ” “It employed persons to present themselves 
at 1ts paying windows with notes which the bank, in order to 
consume time, cashed 1n sixpences As each agent thus received 
his money he left the bank only to enter by another door, re 
deposit the sixpences and enact the whole performance over 
again These agents so congested the bank that the few bona 
fide holders of notes could not get near enough to the counter 
to present them and the emergency was survived ” ”® 

The trial of the Soviet engineers during 1930, it 1s asserted 
by some, ‘ was a ‘frame up intended to divert the attention of 
the population from the hardships of the Five Year plan, and 
to shift the blame for industrial failures from the government 
to the engineers It is claimed, moreover that the government 
saw in the trial an unrivaled opportumity to substantiate its 
conviction that the capitalistic world 1s daily plotting its de- 
struction ” ’" 

Nobody but insiders can be sure of course but the maneu- 
vers of the American Fleet in the Pacific in 1925 and also in 
1932 might easily have been stunts to convey certain notions 
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to Japan and to take public attention at home away from cer- 
tain serious crises The movements of the Prince of Wales up 
and down over the earth in 1926 and at other times, with the 
accompanying pageantry the teas, the receptions, the “notable 
occasions ’ the pomp and display were stunts probably camou- 
flaging a plan which was not obvious to all At any rate there 
are unlimited possibilities here Theatrics—ringing bells, wav- 
ing flags, pomp and show, glittering displays—do not prove 
anything there is no sound argument in them, but they seem 
to prove many things—and there 1s their power But distortion 
may be carried so far that old elements shrink to nothing and 
everything becomes new, therefore, let us consider fabrication 
as a method °° 


FABRICATION 


Of course the opposite of suppression and nullification, 1s 
creation When propagandists suppress far enough they ex 
tinguish or annihilate When they fabricate this process 1s re 
versed, what did not exist 15 made to exist, what had no power 
is made to have power We may think, therefore, of transforma 
tion and outright creation The first has been touched on al 
ready under the head of distortion,” for distortion of certain 
kinds 1s transformation the shapes of persons and events are 
changed so as to emphasize some parts and minimize others 
We are interested at this point in outright creation 

This 1s impossible in the physical world, where so far as we 
kLnow, there is never anything utterly new, only recombina 
tion But in the non physical world, in the world of report, 
creation 1s entirely possible, and, indeed there is a vast amount 
of it Bernays reminds us that a personality may create cir 
cumstances, as Lindbergh created good will between the United 
States and Mexico Events may create a personality, as the 
Cuban War created the political figure of Roosevelt It 1s very 
often difficult to say which creates the other” "' Again “If 


6° For other examples see Lumley Means of Soctal Control p 199 Lasswell 
op cit p 205 Peter Odegard The American Public Mind p 161 
$1 Bernays op cet p 157 
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the public relations counsel can breathe the breath of life into 
an idea and make it take its place among other ideas and 
events, it will receive the public attention it merits There can 
be no question of his ‘contaminating news at its source’ He 
creates some of the day’s events, which must compete in the 
editorial office with other events Often the events which he 
creates may be especially acceptable to the newspapers’ public 
and he may create them with that public in mind ” ® 

What we are saying 1s that a story about some individual or 
event or group may originate in the imagination of the propa 
gandist, be put into the channels of communication, and still 
have not the slightest foundation in fact We all know that 
this is done, we all know that this 1s a characteristic procedure 
in struggles During the World War the people of the allied 
nations were told things which later were proven to be pure 
fiction During every political campaign the opponents say 
things about each other which are utterly untrue While a labor 
struggle is in progress both groups start up rumors which often 
turn out to be fictions 

That 1s to say, there 1s something of the artist 1n every effec 
tual propagandist, the successful propagandist has to have im 
agination ®°* He may have but does not need to have any raw 
materials he can create all of these to suit his need Sometimes 
we call these artists liars, but calling them hars does not prove 
that they are not artists 

Kawakami tells the following story which might be a case 
in point He says that on July 28 1920 certain San Francisco 
papers, under screaming headlines published what purported 
to be an interview with the captain of an American schooner 
This interview represented the captain as saying that the Jap 
anese authorities at the island of Ponape were discourteous 
and inhumane towards his crew, refused permission for sick 
American sailors to be taken ashore for treatment, and refused 
to supply his ship with the necessary provisions and medicine 
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Upon seeing these statements 1n the papers the owner of the 
ship, a San Francisco man, addressed the following statement 
to the editors ‘The Japanese authorities extended to our vessel 
every courtesy and assistance at Ponape A doctor from a 
Japanese warship, together with the Government Health Offi 
cer, extended to the sich members of the crew every attention, 
and medical supplies were generously given to the ship free of 
cost The launch from the Japanese warship in Ponape harbor 
assisted the vessel when it appeared likely that she would 
strand on one of the reefs at the entrance of the harbor The 
statement has been published that the Japanese refused to per 
mit burial of the deceased mate, but we would like to point out 
that the mate died thirteen days before the arrival of the 
Schooner at Ponape and was buried at sea ’ This writer as 
serts that the offending papers never published this statement — 
which was flagrant suppression °* 

Here we have a good example of double edged propaganda 
cutting with both edges at the same time The public was in 
censed with this report truth or hes The Japanese were also 
incensed, truth or lies The white population of California were 
simply confirmed in their anti Japanese feeling By the refusal 
of the papers to print the ship owner s statement the Japanese 
residents of California were confirmed in their conviction that 
Califorma citizens were not giving them a square deal Another 
seal was added to the closed minds—whatever actually hap 
pened at Ponape 

During the anti Japanese agitation in California the op 
ponents said that there were 100,000 to 150000 Japanese in 
the State whereas the official] census showed only 70 196 Japa 
nese amounting to 2 per cent of the population® A lecturer 
of the Better America Federation a 100 per cent patriotic 
organization of Los Angeles, asserted with a great show of 
certainty, that Floyd Dell was ‘ rotten with delicately concealed 
radicalism,” that H G Wells was dangerous ‘in all his novels,’ 
that John Dewey and James Harvey Robinson were “the most 

84 The Real Japanese Question p 138 
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dangerous to young people,’ and that—get this—‘Charhe 
Chaplin 1s the most dangerous propagandist of socialism 1n the 
motion picture world ” ® 

For a long time the United Mine Workers have been labor 
ing to organize the mine workers in the coal fields of West 
Virginia On one occasion when organizers went to work upon 
the miners at Logan, they were cruelly beaten, workers known 
to be in sympathy with unionism were discharged, sympathizers 
were evicted from their homes, and public meetings were 
broken up—apparently by agents of the operators Amidst all 
of this strife an attention getter came in the form of a message 
from outside We quote ‘Finally, word came over the hills 
that women and children friendly to the union were being 
murdered The report was not true but a thousand miners gath 
ered at Lens Creek, about fifteen miles from Charleston ” °7 
We can clearly see the propaganda possibilities in this story, 
and we can see what fiction can do 1n a tense situation 

Another neat fabrication device was used by the water power 
interests—and has had wider application than that, as later 
chapters will show At one time these interests sent out “boiler 
plate” to newspapers in many sections The papers, of course, 
used this material Then the water interests made clippings 
from these newspapers and assembled them to show legislators 
what the sentiment was 1n their local constituencies! 8 

We have already had occasion to give in detail the report of 
how an undersecretary of state made up a story about the 
wicked bolshevist hegemony between the United States and 
the Panama Canal The only point we care to make here 1s 
that Mr kellogg denied that he ‘ planted’ the story There- 
upon the reporter who wrote it challenged the State Depart 
ment to a hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Senator Norris introduced a resolution calling for such a 
hearing By a vote of eight to five, however, this committee de 
cided to “indefinitely postpone” action In describing the way 
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in which this majority group met the demand for investigation, 
a trade weekly, Edttor and Publisher, says ‘It was very proba 
ble, one of them declared, that an investigation would show 
that the newspaper men were telling the truth The consequences 
of this would be that the state department would be placed 
in a very embarrassing predicament before the country, and 
would lose public confidence This, 1t was argued, would be 
extremely unfortunate, in view of the delicate situation exist 
ing between this country and Mexico ” © 

During the 1928 political campaign many myth makers were 
at work It was announced from Republican headquarters that 
Wilham Jennings Bryan, Jr , had bolted to Hoover, but this was 
met by a flat denial by Mr Bryan ?? Michael Williams, editor 
of the Commonweal, a Catholic paper, gave the names of vari- 
ous prominent Catholics who were voting for Hoover in order 
to “counteract the propaganda all over the country that Ameri 
can Catholics had been ordered to back Governor Smith” ™ 

In a dispatch from Houston to the New xork World, July 1, 
1928, Charles Michelson said ‘The American people will elect 
as president of the United States in November a non-existent 
person—and defeat likewise a mythical identity They will 
vote for and against a picture that has been painted for them 
by protagonists and antagonists in a myriad of publications, a 
picture that must be either a caricature or an idealization 
Herbert Hoover, the miracle man, the perfect human machine, 
destitute of error with a vision beyond cosmic bounds, who 
resolves every problem into its mathematical elements, who 
has on tap all the wisdom of the universe, who plots all his tasks 
with unerring curves and discharges them by rule and measure, 
who has no time for mirth and diversions, no thought but of 
the duty before him 

“Alfred E Smith, the ingenuous child of the New York side 
walks, simple beyond belief, but with that simplicity 1s com 
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bined knowledge beyond that given in books, a dem: god to 
whom all the complexities of government are clear as day, a 
paragon of wisdom, gentleness and righteousness, whose facile 
mind fathoms automatically every depth of economics and 
politics—a combination of Sir Galahad and Machiavelli, with 
guile only for the good and sternness only for the bad, who 
never made a mistake or did an unjust, unwise thing 

“Obviously, there never were such people any more than 
there was such a villain, who maintained a position of dis- 
tinction, dignity and importance, and who discharged the in- 
tricate duties of high office, as has been portrayed by those who 
oppose the election of Hoover and Smith ” 7 

Writing of this same campaign Casey, after a very careful 
study, draws this conclusion ‘No one acquainted with pub- 
licity methods believes that any great number of the statements 
{those which were broadcast through the press and by means 
of campaign literature] were actually written by the men and 
women to whom they are attributed Many were the results 
of interviews obtained when a political partisan visited cam- 
paign headquarters, others when a publicity man called at the 
man’s place of business for a statement, still others from letters 
written to politicians or to the party chairman Moreover, there 
can be no doubt that the publicity expert prepared interviews 
and declarations to suit the campaign strategy and that these 
were then approved by the persons whose names they car- 
ried ” 75 

These are but random samples, but they show us clearly 
that there 1s much creative imagination at work shaping the 
people and incidents of life in the interests of a cause and at 
the same time making the world we live in fantastic and 1n 
calculable The business and the religious worlds, as well as 
the political world, are so pictured We can do no more here 
than to allude to the endless amount of myth-making and other 
creative work relative to religious interests 

What we now have before us, to sum up, 1s that the propa- 
gandists use practically every method of promotion known to 
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man No channel of communication 1s neglected, no literary 
or artistic form escapes the draft, no illogical procedure 1s 
passed by, every useful approach to others 1s appropriated 

And now it must be pointed out that whereas some individ- 
uals and groups ave propagandists mainly because they are 
themselves veiled 1n some manner, many others are propa 
gandists mainly because they regularly use these methods, 
there 1s, in other words, camouflage for methods as well as 
camouflage for origins and interests The minister may be a 
well-known person, easily pointed out, and always locatable, 
and, therefore, on that count, not a propagandist But ke may 
be ever so obvious and yet be a pernicious influence 1n society 
if he uses any of the methods considered in this chapter And 
so with the teacher, and every other leader Some propaganda 
is definable almost solely in terms of the methods employed 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CONTENT OF PROPAGANDA 


After considering the interests and methods of propagandist 
individuals and groups, we come logically to the subject matter 
disseminated After dealing with the who and the how, we can- 
not avoid a consideration of the wat And this 1s central 
Propagandists exist and work, they work by certain methods 
or techniques, these methods or techniques are part of the 
criteria by which the individuals and groups are determined to 
be propagandists, as we have shown But these methods are all 
means to something else—the sure dissemination of a content, 
and both methods and content are but means to something 
more, namely, certain desired responses on the part of the 
recipients the propagandists lke all promoters, want certain 
results Leaving the results for later treatment, we shall now 
give over several chapters to an examination of the essential 
“stuff” propagated In the present chapter we wish only to 
point out this content and characterize it in a general way as a 
preparation for what 1s to follow 

It must be made clear at the outset that content identifies as 
well as or even better than methods Propagandists may be 
such only because of their techniques the content of their 
publicity may be entirely above reproach Again, the tech- 
niques may be unquestionable, while the content is otherwise 
There are many propagandists who are such largely, almost 
wholly, because of the subject matter which they spread, but 
since propaganda 1s so frequently thought of in terms of 
method alone, they do not consider themselves pernicious pro- 
moters From this it will be evident that we must bring into the 
picture, into the class “propagandists,” many individuals and 
groups who are never thought of as belonging there, at the 
same time some who are often thought of as belonging will ap- 
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pear to be excluded Of course many individuals and groups 
employ both pernicious methods and content 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


We must notice at the outset that there 1s an ideal or stand 
ard involved here, it 1s truth For a very long time people have 
felt that the hind of life they desired was bound up, in some 
fashion, with what they regarded as truth, the truth about 
food, clothes, shelter, nature’s procedures, man’s behavior the 
doings of the gods It has been accepted for a long time that 
human welfare has depended upon an understanding of the 
nature or workings of these things There 1s a possibility that 
this search for this dependence upon, truth may be wholly 
illusory, nevertheless the search and the dependence go on 

But, as Pilate asked nineteen hundred years ago, ‘What 1s 
truth?’”? And curiously enough nobody has yet been able to 
answer that question to the satisfaction of all Among the many 
attempts to answer we find this “What modern science means 
by truth’ says Walter Lippmann, “has been stated most clearly 
perhaps by the late Charles S Peirce when he said that ‘the 
opinion which ts fated to be ultimately agreed to by all those 
who investigate, 1s what we mean by the truth,’ and the object 
represented in this opinion 1s the real’ When we say that some 
thing has been ‘explained’ by science we really mean only that 
our Curiosity 1s satisfied Another man, whose mind was more 
critical, who commanded a greater field of experience, might 
not be satisfied at all Thus ‘the savage 1s satished by explaining 
the thunderstorm as the capricious act of an angry God 
{ But] even if the physicist believed in the existence of an angry 
god, he would not be satisfied with this explanation of the 
thunderstorm because he 1s not so well acquainted with angry 
gods as to be able to predict when anger 1s followed by a storm 
He would have to know why the god had become angry and 
why making a thunderstorm eased his ire’ But even carrying 
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the explanation to this point would not be carrying it to its 
limit For there 1s no formal limit ” ? 

This statement will not satisfy all truth seekers of course 
But it certainly pictures an ideal and sets a standard, the ideal 
of a mind unsatisfied until the limit in the particular case 15 
reached, the standard of relentlessly following hght-trails to 
the end, the ideal of agreement among investigators, and the 
standard of investigation carried on until such agreement 1s 
reached It sets the ideal of open-minded inquiry in contrast 
with the ideal of finding good reasons for what you have done 
or desire to do—so characteristic of most of us 

If we may accept this view as a serviceable approach, then 
untruth 1s opinion which is fated mot to be agreed to by those 
who investigate, indeed, the more untruth 1s investigated, the 
more it 1s fated to remain opinion And from this position we 
recognize the stupendous réle which others play with respect 
to the truths by which we live As investigators agree, we are 
confirmed, as they disagree, we are undermined For our opin- 
1ons have only two legs to stand on, namely, our own personal 
experiences and the communicated experiences of others 

Our own personal experiences are severely limited in a va 
riety of ways and, therefore, furnish a very inadequate base 
for necessary opinions We are limited as to time, we are lim- 
ited as to energy, our senses are none too reliable, we have so 
many prejudices, and we are all weak 1n logic For instance, 
we may need to know about Russia but be unable to find the 
time or devote the energy to unearthing the facts for ourselves 
So we must all the time rely on second hand experiences 

This method of acquiring truth looks to be, on the surface, 
the easier one, and it seems to have the promise of turning our 
own weaknesses into strength Indeed, it would help us to solve 
our problems but for one thing—the unreliability of the re- 
ports We all forget that others are limited just as we are, 
they lach time and energy, they have sense defects, they have 
their prejudices, they do not always reason soundly What 
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others tell us often harmonizes with what we already believe 
or want to believe and 1s, therefore, given a fictitious weight 
Thus 1t would appear that because of our limitations we can 
not get along well without the help of others, but because of 
thetr lamitations we are continually led astray 


TYPES OF CONTENT 


From the standpoint of what others transmit to us all com 
municators fall easily into two groups In the first place there 
is the class typified by the careful, critical investigator who 
specializes in detailed and exhaustive evidence We are really 
speaking of the pure scientist who has a pledge with himself 
and his fellow scientists to deal in and report only well 
established evidence and then stop If we want to know about 
Russia or some new medicine, he will give us the facts as he 
has them and little or nothing more, he will give us what has 
been verified within the bounds of reason and possibility If 
he goes beyond this limit, into the region of what he calls 
speculation he is usually careful to make it clear that he 1s 
doing so Since he knows his limitations so well and knows the 
dangers of guessing, he tends to lean backward and be over 
cautious 

For example, just as we are writing this, there 1s a report 
in the newspaper of some experiments of a distinguished sci 
entist relative to baldness This investigator recently reported 
to the American Medical Association that he had secured some 
striking results by treating certain types of baldness with a 
pituitary gland preparation ‘ These experiments,” he says, 
“while gratifying in certain types of baldness do not indicate 
that a complete solution to this age-old problem has been real- 
ized” * Then, knowing quite well what use would be made 
of these humble acknowledgments he adds ‘While interest 
ing the results have not yet been such as to warrant extreme 
optimism Only after extensive and exhaustive research will 
it be possible to say to what extent the method 1s specific ” 
This represents caution, this displays the backward leaning 
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tendency, this indicates the deep-seated desire to stay with the 
facts and avoid any deception 

The type of content here indicated, the type that 1s usual 
with first-class scientists, 1s simply a straightforward report 
on the facts what was done in this experiment, what was done 
in that, what happened as a result of each experiment, what 
happened as the sole result, and a display of the causal rela- 
tions In other words, this scientist simply told his fellows what 
they could easily prove for themselves 1f they followed his 
technique All of the weight 1s on the detads of the evidence 
He told what evidence he thought he had gathered—and then 
sat down Of course scientists constantly fall short of this high 
standard, but the standard 1s there and abides By and large, 
then, such persons are our stoutest hope with respect to find 
ing out what we ourselves cannot find out about the difficult 
business of living If we must rely upon second hand expe- 
riences, and we certainly must, then the more we look in the 
direction of disinterested science probably the better for us 
In this direction many are now agreed, must be found “the 
pearl of great price” for which all other information might hap 
pily be exchanged One type of content, then, is a content 
composed of verified evidence and the accompanying hypoth- 
eses, the latter being merely suggestions as to further 1n- 
quiry and having no validity beyond that 

In the second place, and in polar contrast, 1s the content of 
the countless reporters which is composed of unsubstantiated 
speculations guesses, suppositions, convictions rationaliza 
tions, doctrines, generalizations rumors gossip or what we 
here wish to gather up under the general head of conclustons 
Sharply opposed to the few who require a maximum of evi 
dence and a minimum of conclusions are the many who require 
a maximum of conclusions and a minimum of evidence For 
example, the above mentioned investigator was interested 
mainly in the accumulation of knowledge about baldness, its 
nature, its causes, and its cure, he worked largely as a disin 
terested scientist, he was after the truth no matter where it 
struck But he was besieged by quachs who were interested 
only in an infallible “cure,” who wanted to have some re 
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spectable backing for a program, who wished to announce to 
the world that a “conclusion” about baldness was now in hand 
Note, for instance, the following quotation from an actual ad- 
vertisement 

The headline 1s, stops FALLING HAIR Then there 1s a letter 
from a delighted customer saying, “My hair came out in 
patches and I was totally bald in spots I used 2 bottles of 
—— Oil It not only stopped my hair from falling out but 
grew new hair in the bald areas’”’ Then the advertisement 
states that this oil “is used by thousands”, and the reader 1s 
informed that he may have a booklet entitled, The Truth about 
Hasr, absolutely free ‘ But what have we here? STOPS FALLING 
HAIR 1s a conclusion “It not only stopped my hair from fall 
ing out but grew new hair in the bald areas’—two conclu 
sions Two bottles did the work—a conclusion There ts not a 
shred of evidence 1n all this, nothing in the way of positive 
proof, nothing but propositions which are to be accepted with 
out question and followed We may construe this as a hypoth 
esis, but it is an interested hypothesis, it 1s the use of a de 
sired but fictitrous end result as a means of exploitation 1t 
1S a program to further the sale of this oil There 1s a flatter 
ing suggestion that the purchaser may do his own experiment 
ing—to his own cost ” 

The quack 1n this case may be taken to typifv the millions 
of communicators who deal almost wholly in end results of 
investigation and so-called thinking wished for summaries and 
generalizations, pet doctrines, or strongly felt propositions 
They have “an ax to grind” a cause to advance, an arrange 
ment to set up, or an institution to remodel and the content 
which they use ts only a means to an end Their test of worth 
is not whether the finished propositions they advance are in 
trinsically sound but only whether they will aid their program 
In their view there 1s little difference between truth and les 
so long a> their ends are gained If the falsehoods or hilf 
truths employed are too obviously such to be swallowed greed 
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ily by the gullible they may be dressed up to appear more at 
tractive, but the dressing 1s not 1n the interests of intellectual 
clarity, 1t 1s merely a means of enticement 

We now have before us two types of content—evidences 
and the conclusions drawn from them The line between thein 
is not sharp, of course, nor can it always be drawn But the 
distinctton ts a real one and fundamental tn discriminating 
propaganda from other forms of promotion It might be end 
lessly illustrated from what passes among men There 1s an 
other distinction which is useful in the further delimitation 
of propaganda content Leaving aside evidences, and consider 
ing only these conclusions, we find that they fall into two 
groups, there are the conclusions which are intellectually 
charged and those which are emotionally charged—predomi 
nately We must take some pains to characterize and illustrate 
these 

Scientific procedures constantly issue in what, for the time 
being, are regarded as fairly well established intellectual con 
clusions We see these 1n their purest form, perhaps, 1n mathe 
matical calculations where there 1s an inevitableness about 
the steps involved and where there 1s only one “correct” con 
clusion We see these also in geometrical propositions such as 
The sum of the angles of a triangle 1s equal to that of two 
right angles We see these also in the form of scientific laws 
such as the law of gravitation, Kepler’s laws, the laws of mo 
tion, and the like To whatever extent scientific baching—ev1 
dential baching— is available at the present time, these conclu- 
sions have it All investigators with the same interests and the 
same techniques reach these conclusions If we follow logical 
principles in our reasoning we also tend to come out with the 
same conclusions As much as these finalities can be intellectu 
ally charged at the present time they are so charged 

But let us scan some other generalities, summations or final 
propositions and see what we find We turn to a book of “fa 
miliar quotations” and open it at random several times, and 
read 

“You that woo the \oices—tell them ‘Qld Experience is a 

fool’, 
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Teach your flattered kings that only those who can not 
read can rule ” 


“Love will conquer at last ” 


“Most joyful let the Poet be, 
It 1s through him that all men see ” 


“Honor lies mn honest toil ” 

“Youth now flees on feathered foot ” 

“A mugwunmp ts a person educated beyond his intellect ” 
“The gods visit the sins of the fathers upon the children ” 
“There are some remedies worse than the disease ” 
“fen are most apt to believe what they least understand ” 


It does not matter for our purposes who made these state 
ments Suffice it to say that they were not made by what we 
now recognize as scientific investigators, that 1s by calm pins 
taking, unemotional people What we have to notice 1s that 
these statements are of the type we ire considering—summa 
tions, generalizations, and broad conclusions as to kings love, 
poets, honor youth mugwumps, gods, remedies or believers, 
we have to notice also that there are many evidences of strong 
feeling behind these assertions Some of these are appropri 
ately named ‘glittering generalities,” and probably were not 
intended to have much validity At anv rite we know of no 
way by which any of them could be established Some of them 
may have been put forth with the utmost conviction ind pos! 
tiveness, yet they leave a suggestion that they were the out 
pourings of people who felt strongly and investigated very 
little And the question arises If we had to make a choice 
between these two kinds of conclusions, in relation to living, 
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which kind would we choose and why? Which kind 1s valid 
and why? 

What we are compelled to recognize 1s that most of the 
countless conclusions that pour in upon us every day, conclu- 
sions about all phases of our living, are of this emotionally 
charged type, and they have weight in our believing and act- 
ing But why should they have this weight? One reason, as 
we have already seen, 1s the trust which we have constantly 
to place in others Another reason 1s found in our well- 
established but unrecognized prejudices There 1s the case of 
the white woman known to the writer who “just knew” that 
all negroes were inferior and who had it “proven” to her one 
evening when she was menaced by one negro as she was on her 
way home There 1s the case of Woodrow Wilson who was 
heard to say 1n an address in Indianapolis 1n 1912 “The Re- 
publicans have not had a new idea in thirty years I do not 
have to prove this, it 1s admitted,” ns Democratic audience 
agreeing There is the case of George A Dorsey who informs 
us that ‘“‘the first raisin I bit into was wrapped around a qul- 
nine pill About that time I traded a jackknife for a chunk of 
chocolate which I devoured on the spot—and got sick I was 
thereby prejudiced against two people and thereafter disliked 
two things’ ® But what it mav be impatiently asked, has all 
of this to do with propaganda? 


PROPAGANDA CONTENT 


Well, from our point of view the answer 1s now before us 
The position here taken 1s that the content of propaganda 1s, 
not so much facts and soundly marshalled evidences, as 1t 1s 
generalizations or conclusions—and emotionally charged con 
clusions at that Propagandists are not truth-seekers, they are 
social fixers Their commodity 1s not the naked truth, when 
it 1s not wholly hes it is what we may call reconditioned truth, 
it 1s truth arranged to serve as means to a desired condition 
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The propagandists, as we found in an earlier chapter, fre- 
quently hide themselves, and here 1s a good reason—many of 
them do not care to have their names associated with recon 
ditioned truth We have also found that they frequently em- 
ploy questionable methods, and here is part of the excuse, 
they do not care to be known as reconditioners 

Any one seeking evidence concerning this position 1s respect- 
fully requested to review all of the chapters so far That the 
content of propaganda 1s best described in terms of conclu 
sions, summations and generalizations with an emotional rather 
than an intellectual backing 1s evident from practically all of 
the examples so far presented But there is vastly more proof 
to come scores of examples are yet to be introduced 1n the 
following chapters Facts—the things that wont go as you 
want them to, as the Scotch have it—are not utterly neglected 
of course But where they are used they are juggled and doc 
tored so that they seem to support the conclusions which the 
unwary are expected to draw Let us take an illustration at 
this point 

Within the last two decades the Ku Klux Klan has been 
very active A student of these actavitics in Indiana has pointed 
out that the anti Catholic drive in that State spread the fol 
lowing propositions (1) that the Cathohc church keeps its 
members down to a definite level of ignorance (2) that it ts 
endeavoring to gain control of the public school system, (3) 
that it controlled the school board in Indianapolis for years, 
and that the city schools had deteriorated, ' (4) that the su 
perintendent of schools in a certain city was a Catholic, “ 
(5) that the Catholics were building ‘a millon dollar palace” 
in Washington D C, to house the Pope, (6) that the Vatican 
was soon to be moved to the United States, (7) that they 
were putting rifles under the church for the great day * 

What impresses us here? First of all the lack of accumulated 
evidence, there 1s no vast pile of inescapable facts, such as 
any reputable scholar would ask for at once In the second 
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a se 
place, we soon see that there is a good deal of feeling oozing 
through the sizable interstices of the argumental structure And 
the critical reader gains the impression that, if Mellett’s state 
ments are accurate, the Klan was more anxious to stir up 
something than it was to prove something scientifically At 
any rate here are a number of propositions upon which rea 
sonably sufficient evidence was not difficult to accumulate, 
but 1t was not accumulated Intelligence and scholastic tests 
of Catholic and non Catholic children might have been com 
pared, the city of Washington might have been examined for 
signs of the coming Vatican, the churches might have been 
searched for rifles These accessible sources of evidence being 
neglected and Klan methods being fairly well understood, we 
are compelled to regard this publicity as propaganda 

During the Smith campaign in Philadelphia full page ads 
emphasized this “Vote Wet or Forget it A Vote Against 
Prohibition Is a Vote for Freedom, And a Vote for Freedom 
Is Never Wasted’ !° How could anybody know this? 

In a personal letter to the writer,’’ the late Herbert Croly 
says ‘‘Whenever we use the word propaganda in the New Re 
public we have in mind the affirmation of a concluston''~ or a 
group of conclusions irrespective of the need of subsequent 
vertficatton There are some social situations 1n which propa 
ganda so defined seems at least a necessary evil We are fre 
quently obliged to make decisions in both individual and social 
life upon very insufficient evidence and when these decisions 
are political and involve the cooperation of other people we 
frequently have to advise other people to make them even 
though any satisfactory verification of the truth of the decision 
is umpossible 

“I might, for instance, be supporting a candidate for presi 
dent who was running for that office on a platform which 1n 
cluded government ownership and operation of railroads as 
one of its planks I might in such a situation have to support 
government ownership and recommend it to other people even 

19R D Casey Propaganda Technique in the 1928 Presidential Campaign, 
p 70 (unpublished manuscmpt) ‘ 
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though I myself did not believe the case in its favor by any 
means entirely proved For the purpose of that election I could 
fairly be accused of conducting propaganda, and that accusa- 
tion would be true in so far as I was pretending to be much 
more certain of the desirability of a certain proposal than I 
actually was or than I could justify by any acceptable facts 
But considering all the circumstances, it would be sufficient 
that I could allege a good prima facie case 1n favor of govern- 
ment ownership—a case, that 1s, that would be equivalent to 
an indictment in a criminal trial, and the trial itself would 
be the only adequate answer to the indictment and the test 
of it 

“I should say in general that a conclusion which brought 
with it a definite method of realization and which frankly as 
sociated the truth of the conclusion with the successful opera 
tion of the method was one which would be wholly free from 
propaganda On the other hand a conclusion which was con 
sidered final and whose truth was not supposed to be depend 
ent upon the correlative method of realization could only be 
passed on to other people by means of propaganda ”’ 

Allport has made a suggestion which ts helpful in this con 
nection He speaks of allusions of universality '* Of course 
we have had this idea if not the terms in mind all! the way 
along Conclusions especially emotional conclusions are ilu 
sions of universality There ts often the implicit if not explicit, 
assumption in propaganda that the doctrines, dogmas pro 
grams or what not are universally valid “Fverybody s doing 
it, the propagandists say in effect It 1s generally conceded ” 
they reiterate “There is widespread support for this view, 
they vociferate ‘ An uncritical person,’ says Bogardus ‘ thus 
falsely gets the idea that certain things are universal when in 
reality they are rare’ ** 

The “conclusion which we have now reached purely we 
trust on the basis of evidence already presented and yet to 
be offered 15 that the bulk of propaganda content 1s unsup 
ported partially supported or trichily supported conclusions, 


13F H Allport Social Psychology p 308 
14E S Bogardus Fundamentals of Social Psychology p 368 
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these are the “stuff” of propaganda And these conclusions are 
broadcast for the purpose of establishing certain social ar 
rangements and also making further thought unnecessary As 
far as we can discover, these conclusions are always interested 
Propagandists are promoters who try to prevent thought ur, 
if they can’t prevent it, then to guide it '® 


MANY NAMES 


The content of propaganda 1s labelled in many ways, and 
many of its names are entirely respectable—which increases 
the menace The profusion here 1s staggering and the confusion 
is baffling So far as we know there 1s no way of logically clas 
sitving these names and the content indicated About all we 
can hope to do here 1s to set these names down, to point out 
their essential meaning, and to stimulate others to engage in 
the work of classification 

It will soon be apparent that we have already mentioned a 
number of these labels In the previous chapter we consid- 
ered some ‘Literary and Artistic Forms” of propaganda Now 
we have to emphasize that these forms are but forms—of a 
content, a body, a reality, a something which for lack of a 
better name we may call a substance 

It 1s worth noticing in passing that parts of this substance, 
this propaganda content, have a past reference, they origi- 
nated in the past and have meaning largely because of this 
past reference, they tie the present with the past Parts of it, 
on the other hand, have a future reference, they have a pres 
ent origin, but they look to a future condition, they tie the 
present to the future Again, many of these have both refer- 
ences, that 1s, the same name implies a content which looks 
either way according to the peculiar combination of the ele- 
ments of time and place Stated in another way, some propa- 
gandists are bent on preserving the so-called wisdom and prac- 
tices of the past in the present and the future, some, on the 


157 have elsewhere defined propaganda as_ the dissemination of conclusions” 
but I now think that this definition 1s too narrow See The Nature of Propa 
ganda, Socrology and Social Research Vol XIII, No 
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other hand, are bent on severing all connections with the past 
and striking out boldly for a wholly new outlook and set up 
But it 1s yet impossible to say which particular name points 
which way—as we shall see 

A few of the names of this propaganda-content are the 
following tradition, doctrine, dogma, faith, belief, creed, 
tenet, myth, fable, legend, fiction, vision, phantasm, chimera, 
dream, supposition, proverb, adage, aphorism, maxim, saw, 
precept, dictum, axiom, truism Almost every term ending in 
tsm may be regarded as suspect—dogmatism, socialism, utop1 
anism, capitalism, sovietism, radicalism, conservatism, and so 
on To be clear about this matter, let us look into a few of 
these 

Trad:tton 1s defined 1n the dictionary as the oral delivery 
from father to son and generation to generation, of informa 
tion, opinion, doctrines, practices, rites and customs it 1s the 
oral transmission of what 1s believed and practiced Method 1s 
indicated here, but much more content, there 1s the delivery 
of guiding ideas and finished 1deas—conclusions There 1s a 
good deal of certainty in tradition, what is handed down 1s 
true and right This conception is simplified by Burns when 
he says that tradition “1s the plan of a great grandfather ” '° 
But this 1s content, this 1s completed content, 1f there 1s any 
such thing 

A doctrine 1s simply what 1s put forth or taught as true by 
a teacher or a bodv of people, it 1s a tenet, dogma, principle, 
or a body of such For example, what 1s the Monroe Doctrine? 
It 1s essentially two conclusions—non-colonization and non 
intervention—which the authorities in the United States have 
taken as final and which all other people on earth are to take 
as final, they are not verified conclusions, perhips they are 
not verifiable But the people of the world are to take them, 
be guided by them, and stop thinking about them These are 
not conclusions on the same order as the doctrine of evolution 
or the doctrine of atoms which represent a final stand that we 
will not reconsider What 1s the doctrine of ‘no entangling 


16C D Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial p 202 
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alliances”? Plainly it 1s a principle which some Americans at 
least regard as settled, unopenable, finished, it 1s a closely 
knit set of conclusions What is the doctrine of “original 
sin’? It 1s not a postulate upon which investigation, as 
scientists understand investigation, 1s encouraged, it 1s not a 
hypothesis which 1s used simply as a guide in investigation 
No, it 1s a last word about the nature of man, it 1s a grand 
conclusion which 1s accepted by mullions—and no questions 
asked And so on through the whole list of doctrines There 
1s no possible way to prove a doctrine Indeed, a proven doc- 
trine would not be a doctrine 

A dogma 1s a doctrine—a conclusion—backed up by some 
authority, and the authority behind it 1s not facts but some 
inalvidual or group, in the minds of those who accept it, that 
is all the evidence it needs A tenet 1s just an opimion, principle, 
dogma, belief of doctrine held to be true, not because of au- 
thority but for other reasons—sound evidence not being among 
them And here we are in a vicious circle of—conclusions 

A proverb 1s an old and common saying, a phrase or a sen- 
tence, often repeated, which briefly and forcibly expresses 
some practical so-called truth, its synonyms are maxim, 
aphorism, apothegm, adage, saw Let us turn to the book of 
Proverbs for examples 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
But a grievous word stirreth up anger 


“The tongue of the wise uttereth knowledge aright, 
But the mouth of fools poureth out folly 


“All the days of the afflicted are evil, 
But he that 1s of a cheerful heart hath a continual feast 


“The plans of the heart belong to man, 
But the answer of the tongue 1s from Jehovah 


“Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 
Than a house full of feasting with strife 


“He that hath a wayward heart findeth no good, 
And he that hath a perverse tongue falleth into mschief ” *” 


17 Proverbs Chs XV XVI, XVII 7 
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What are these? Are they not all grand conclusions about 
life? And did the ancients who advanced these conclusions 
have much tn the way of tested evidence? There may be no 
ill results from using these propositions as guides to living, 
but again there may be How 1s one to know? The chief 
menace, however, comes with the formidable, authoritative 
insistence that these must be believed and used, and no ques 
tions asked, the insistence, 1t may be, that these bits of wisdom 
are inspired 

We have said more than enough, probably, to point out 
that unsupported traditions have come down to our time with 
great force as guides to acting and mental position, and that 
they have many names The central idea 1s that there 1s almost 
no tentativeness about this lore, it 1s intrinsically absolute and 
very frequently extrinsically absolute Hence, it 1s propaganda 
on the content side 


KINDS OF CONCLUSIONS 


Classification 1s always one of the essential steps in scientific 
work We come, then with our fundamental ‘stuff’ called 
propaganda content and raise the question of establishing some 
hind of order in the vast confusion Nothing much must be 
expected here, however, since the material is so vast as to re 
quire many lifetimes of studv Only a tentative beginning may 
be made In the chapters following an effort will be made amply 
to illustrate and fill in the various classes suggested here 
We need not take the space to show what every high school 
student knows, namely that the wars of all the centuries have 
been concerned with the preservation of interests and values, 
and also that all the non military struggles such as competi 
tion, litigation, debates, controversies and discussions have 
been for the same purpose Men have struggled with eich 
other over what they were to conclude about life and the 
world, and why These tnterests give us a clue with regard to 
classification 

What are the chief interests of man? Well, they are very 
numerous, and it is impossible to name all of them as yet 
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Some investigators have been trying to work a little order 
into this vast confusion, and Small has suggested that pos- 
sibly man’s interests may be summed up and classified under 
the following heads—wealth, health, sociability, knowledge, 
beauty, and rightness *® Other investigators have not agreed 
with this list, but whether it 1s exhaustive or not 1s hardly for 
us to decide here We are satisfied to suggest that probably 
most human beings, although in different ways and to different 
degrees, are attracted to health, wealth, rightness, sociability, 
beauty, and knowledge, and these would seem to be among the 
chief values of man 

Some of these interests have doubtless been the occasion 1f 
not the cause of more bitter and bloody struggles than others 
Just which ones stand out 1n this respect it is not easy to say 
But we have already shown and shall continue to show that 
endless streams of conclusions have caused and issued from 
these struggles No one has yet made any estimate of the 
number and kinds of conclusions initiating, accompanying, and 
issuing from the struggles over health, wealth, sociability, 
rightness, beauty, and knowledge Another outstanding in 
terest from earliest times has been power, human beings have 
struggled for power—who might control, what constitutes 
authority, who might have prestige, who might determine 
forms of government—and these struggles have been initiated 
by, have been accompanied by, and have given off showers of 
conclusions 

In the hght of our materials we have decided to gather these 
conclusions up under the categories industrial and political— 
including some emphasis on war and patriotism—race, educa 
tion, and religion \fany interests are involved in each one 
Ostensibly industrial struggles are calculated to satisfy the 
wealth interest, political struggles are engaged in to gratify 
the power lust, religious struggles to achieve rightness But 
they all overlap and interlace 

It 1s clear, as our study advances, that a satisfactory classi- 
fication of propaganda 1s possible—if it ¢s possible—only from 
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argument in its favor, but should immediately suggest the 
necessity of carefully testing it as a probable instance of ration- 
alization ” 7° 

The “stuff” of propaganda 1s very largely passionate con 
clusions out of the past which we are not supposed to verify, 
or passionate conclusions with reference to the future which 
are not subject to verification The conservative 1s nauseated 
by the latter, the radical by the former, and nauseated people 
are rarely in good trim to make sound investigations—even 
if they were disposed to do so 


20 The Mind in the Making pp 48 33 ff 


CHAPTER VII 
PROPAGANDA AND INDUSTRY 


There 1s a somewhat vaguely defined area of our social life 
to which we customarily apply the name industrial For our 
purposes we do not need to take space to make the definition 
sharp Roughly speaking it 1s a vast complex of activities, 
attitudes, and ideas, centering about the wealth interest Per- 
haps the most conspicuous of the classes of activities, attitudes, 
and ideas are identifiable under the general terms production, 
distribution, and consumption 

Now, Just as we may expect to find coal, oil, or gold when 
we locate certain geological conditions, so may we expect to 
find propaganda when we have certain conditions within the 
industrial set-up Enough wealth has not yet been found or 
produced to enable every human being to live in luxurious 
ease Unlimited wants, therefore, in the presence of limited 
supplies, spell out struggle, and struggle, as we have pointed 
out, 1s the most favorable soil known for the production of 
large crops of propaganda We therefore, cannot afford to 
overlook this field in our survey of this form of promotion 

In earlier times this struggle went on just as we see it going 
on now in nature—war to the death But social organization 
with its systems of customs and laws, together with what we 
may call more humane standards, have severely limited this 
struggle through the centuries and refined it Brute strength 
has given place largely to the use of ingemious and very 
effective psychic pressures In other words, this struggle has 
been elevated into a struggle of brain instead of brawn And 
this holds true not only in the industrial field, but in other 
fields as well What we say here for industry we say for all 
areas z 

Speaking broadly, three large groups of people have defined 
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themselves in this struggle, have come to have class conscious- 
ness and to see each other mostly as enemies, and have or- 
ganized more or less to wage the more successfully the battle 
of wits These three groups are the capitalists, the farmers, 
and the labor umons And all three have found that in order 
to cope with the others they must not only be more skilful 
m the battle of wits but also have the assistance of mobilized 
public opinion With the aid of the latter each group cherishes 
the expectation of winning its way to an increasingly satis- 
factory share of the limited material supplies of the globe 
The farmers and laborers, in addition, hope to improve their 
cultural standard 

We cannot, however, in a short chapter begin to set forth 
the propaganda emerging from these three groups, an en 
cyclopedia would not hold all of 1t Consequently we mean 
to narrow the field by contining ourselves to the outpourings 
of one group—the capitalists not that the propaganda of this 
group is any worse intrinsically than that of the other groups 
We remain with it quite arbitrarily and with whitever justi 
fication an excuse or two may furnish' For one thing the 
capitalists have more money to spend and effective propa 
ganda costs money For another, having more money to spend, 
this group 1s able to command the best talent Therefore it 1s 
able to do propagandistically what the other two groups are 
unable to approach There 1s more and more propaganda from 
the farmers and from the labor unions and it all does its 
pernicious work of mental obfuscation But the group with 
the funds—among them we may look for propaganda par ex 
cellence 

For another thing in the struggles between farmers and 
laborers on the one hand and capitalists on the other, there 15 
reason to believe that the former are more willing to rest their 
cause on the facts In the case of the former the facts are 
entirely sufficient to turn public sympathy in their favor, pro 
vided these facts can be gotten through to the public The facts 


1 For a hist of propaganda pamphicts of Revolutionary Unionism see Hoxie 
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as to wages paid to laborers and as to incomes from agriculture 
in comparison with profits made by employers are so damaging 
that the latter must engage in propaganda to defend them- 
selves It 1s probably not far wrong to say that the party with 
the weaker case 1s more tempted to use propaganda By and 
large there is no elaborate propaganda on behalf of the capi 
talistic system as against the communistic system in this 
country, and this 1s due, probably, to the conviction that the 
case of the former 1s stronger, at least the sympathies of the 
American people seem inclined that way yet But so much by 
way of excuse for confining our consideration to capitalists 

Within this group are certain outstanding sub groups with 
a strong inclination to defend themselves and to overmaster 
others by the use of propaganda Some of these are the bank- 
ers, the railroad companies, the steel industries, the oil pro 
ducers and distributors, the mining leaders, the steamship 
owners, the public utilities, and many more All of these have 
need of the support of public opinion and all of them have 
choked every available channel of communication with their 
cherished and _ self preserving doctrines and dogmas—un- 
verified conclusions We need take only a few cases to make 
these points clear 


THE RAILROAD COMPANIES AND THE PUBLIC 


Under free competition each seller 1s severely limited as to 
his prices by his underselling competitors Therefore, prices 
are kept somewhere near a reasonable base—if ‘hey are not 
ruinously slashed so as to drive the weak ones out of busi 
ness When there 1s a monopoly, however, the price situation 
is entirely changed Now, in a very real sense, railways are 
monopolies—inevitably so—because they are costly to build 
and maintain on the one hand, and because industry tends to 
build about them and become dependent upon them on the 
other The great issue with respect to the railroads, then— 
and it 1s very much alive as we write—is the rate, and “the 
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rate 1s the price at which the railroad sells its services Con- 
trol the rate and you control the railroad ” ? 

“It 1s not surprising, therefore,” says Baker, “that the Rate, 
and the right of changing it, should be the source of fierce 
contention between the public on the one hand and the rail- 
road companies on the other” *® And in this fhlerce contention 
the railroads have tried to capture pubhc opinion and thus 
influence legislation state and national 

Mr Baker tells us how he became interested in this sub- 
ject He was in Washington in the winter of 1905, just before 
the House voted on the Esch Townsend bill, and several Con 
gressmen showed him messages from the “home folks” which 
were strongly in favor of leaving the railroads alone Yet they 
came from regions which were known to be decidedly in favor 
of railroad legislation’ This was indeed odd But he soon 
found the explanation For example, a certain freight agent 
on the L & N sent a letter to many shippers along the line 
asking them as a favor to make duplicates of the message en- 
closed and send it to their Congressmen, and this message 
urged non legislation ‘ 

‘Since Congress adjourned last spring” (1905) says Baker, 
the railroads have been engaged in what is undoubtedly the 
most sweeping campaign for reaching and changing public 
thought ever undertaken in this country * Wall Street, accord 
ingly with characteristic thoroughness organized a campaign, 
and a committee of three men was appointed to direct opera- 
tions The first concern of the railroads was to reach the 
newspapers the fountain head of public opimon” So a firm 
of publicity agents with headquarters in Boston was hired 
This firm at once opened offices in scveral other cities and 
agents were employed throughout the country 

These various offices were well staffed with experienced 
newspaper men Every publication of any sort within their 
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territory was taken and carefully scanned for everything 
printed about railroads Traveling agents interviewed editors 
personally and compiled a record which was kept in a huge 
catalogue at the central office This record included such items 
as the name of the editor, the name of the town, the circula- 
tion of the paper, figures on its prosperity, a statement of 
the editor’s political and relgious affiliations or inclinations, 
his economic views, etc The record also included many bits of 
information about the town or city that would give clues to 
interests and, therefore, to public opinion These editors had 
the railroad gospel preached to them and large numbers of 
them were “converted”? They were given free passes, ad 
vertis'ng was freely offered, and in one State the entire press 
was bought up One member of this immense publicity con 
cern told Baker that whereas the newspapers of Nebraska 
had published 212 columns unfavorable to railroads in one 
week, the same papers eleven weeks later published 202 favor 
able columns and four unfavorable 

Having opened up these channels to the people of the coun 
try and thus to Congressmen the railroads proceeded to fill 
them with what they chose to call “facts” For example ‘Rail 
road rates in America are the lowest in the world’, and this 
proposition was apparently backed with plenty of figures 
These figures were used, however, not to inform but to de 
ceive On the face of it the above statement was true enough, 
but the conclusions which the railroad authorities pretended 
to draw—and which the people were expected to swallow— 
were false No allowance was made for the fact that countries 
differ greatly, there was no proof that the rates here should 
not and could not be still lower considering the cost of the 
services performed, there was no proof that railroad magnates 
and their satellites were not growing fabulously rich out of 
the business, there was no proof that there were not many 
discriminations and injustices of other kinds ® And thus the 
people—the ordinarv folks, busy with their own affairs and 
unversed in devious arguments—were argued with, belabored, 
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and bombarded daily by the railroads 1n the disguise of their 
friendly home-town papers They were argued with and 
bombarded so that on election days they voted for those 
candidates who were anxious to give the railroads ‘‘a square 
deal ’ legislatively 

The railroads, through these agents, also sent out enormous 
numbers of books and pamphlets dealing with various phases 
of railroad activity On the surface these publications were 
unprejudiced There were chummy appeals to The Farmer 
and His Fnends,’ to workers to lawyers, to editors Some 
pamphlets were reprints of editorials copied from newspapers 
They were supposedly written by editors but were really wnt 
ten by the railroad publicity agents 

Pressure was brought to bear also on Congress ‘In cases I 
now of,” says Baker, ‘ the railroads have employed very able 
correspondents at state capitals or at Washington, who sent 
daily or weekly letters on various subjects, but never failing 
to work in masked material favorable to the railroads Often 
perhaps usually, the editor had no idea where this material 
came from It apparently drops out of the blue heavens hke 
a sort of manna—for the publicity agents are careful not to 
advertise the fact that they are in any way connected with the 
railroads ’ In spite of the popular demand for legislation 
( ongress was able to sidestep the matter and turn it over to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce where after six weeks 
of hearings presumably on both sides the rulroids gained 
a brilliant victory In commenting on the steadv stream of 
favorable witnesses, Senator Cullom said We have heard a 
good many business men from different parts of the country, 
and I have almost forgotten if we have evcr heard anvbody 
who complained of the railroads or favored additional legis 
lation” The Committec was a railroad committee—in the 
majority, and the investigation brought out only such facts 
as Senator Elkins (railroad owner of West Virgima), Senator 
Kean (Pennsylvania railroad and other corporitions) Senator 
Aldnch (Standard Oil and railroads), Senator Toraker (rail 
roads) wanted brought out—and no more”? 
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Attacks were made by the publicity agents on President 
Roosevelt for receiving transportation from the railroads—for 
he was favorable to a change of rates which the roads did not 
want And “argument” was made to race prejudice to help the 
cause among the people Thousands of copies of Senator 
Chandler’s half humorous and harmless remark that 1f rail 
road discriminations were stopped then the separate cars or 
compartments for negroes would have to be taken off, were 
sent out The publicity agents well knew that this play on 
“discrimination” would instantly divert attention from the 
real issue 

But so much for the earlier period The railroads have be 
haved fairly well during the intervening years Perhaps they 
have become more subtle, though they have not ceased to 
plead their own case—and they always have a case For ex 
ample, the Committee on Public Relations—pompous names 
again—of the Lastern Railroads has recently been accused of 
attempting to mislead the public in 1ts announcements on rail 
road earnings In a release of Januarv 7 1927 under a sub 
head ‘Eleven Months Return 524 Percent its publicity 
sheet Rawroad Data states thit ‘Class I railroads for the 
first eleven months in 1926 hid a net railwi, operating 1n- 
come amounting to S1 151 604 395 which was at the annual 
rate of return of 5 24 percent on the property investment ’ 
This was broadcast by the newspapers and of course a rate 
of 5 24 percent 1s a Very modest rate and nobody could ob 
ject tot The joker 1s found, however in the words property 
investment which in railroid parlance meins book value’ 
as estimated by the railroads themselves and not the value 
placed by the Interstate Commerce Commission ¢ investigators 
—which 1s considerably lower * The point we wish to emphasize 
here 1s that no one but an impartial statistical expert could 
analyz present riulroid claims in rate matters and in rela 
tion to the unions sufficiently to know whether pernicious 
propigand: was coming forth or not 

Another striw showing which way the propggindist winds 
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have been blowing 1s found in Freemont Older’s book, My 
Own Story, where it 1s made clear that his newspaper, the 
San Francisco Bulletin, was kept’ by the powerful Southern 
Pacific railroad, which was ‘openly the Republican party” 
(in 1896) and controlled legislatures, courts, municipal and 
county governments, and the newspapers of the State ® 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION LABORS 


Turning now to another field of industrial relations, we 
come across some lively enterprises of the National Electric 
Light Association commonly known as the NELA This or 
ganization was built up of a great many individual lighting 
and power companies in manv Stites It united with the 
American Gas Association and the American klectric Railway 
Association each one similarly constituted in setting up a 
Joint Committee in Washington This latter organization be 
came the master group The purpose so far as it has become 
known was to represent these three types of industry —electnic 
light gas and street railway transportation—with respect to 
pending legislation The specific piece of legislation pending 
in Congress at that particular time was the Walsh Resolution 
which called for an investigation of the whole electrncal in 
dustry, the Wuscle Shoals and the Boulder Dam proposals, 
and the far reaching question of the interstate transmission of 
power The main aim was to heep the government out of the 
power business the argument being that the entry of the 
government whether national state or local into this field 
was constitutionally unsafe politically unwise and _ eco- 
nomically unsound and competitively unsafe’ '° The man 
aging director of the NFIA, Mr Paul S Clapp, said “We 
feel it 18 a responsibility to get every person that can be 
reached in the country to have our views on the subject of 

®Ci also Davis History of the New York Times pp 329 ff Will Irwin The 
Amencan Newspaper Colliers Weekly 1 21 > Tainted News as Seen in the 
Making ” The Bookman XXIN 396 ff 
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municipal ownership and we have availed ourselves of every 
means of publicity known to date” '! Here, then, we have a 
statement of an aim—to stem the growing interest 1n public 
ownership—and this means more firmly to establish the 
doctrine of private capitalism 

To this end, committees were set up on (1) cooperation 
with educational institutions, (2) a survey of public utility 
education, (3) customer ownership, and (4) public relations 
These national committees organized State committees, and 
the State committees organized local committees, so that the 
messages of the higher ups might surely percolate down 
through and reach “every person that can be reached in the 
country ”’ Of course the State and local committees alway- 
retained a certain amount of local autonomy in order to meet 
local situations according to need As long as everybody was 
reached with the idea that public ownership was a very bad 
thing in every way, it was not so much a question of how it 
was done as the fact that 1t was done The avenues selected 
for getting the case of the utilities before the people may be 
classified as (1) advertising and news editorials, (2) text 
books and teachers (3) public speeches, (4) pamphlets, (5) 
political activities We have the set up before us and we have 
but to give some details of what was done to prove that this 
promotional undertaking did not stop at honest publicity but 
degenerated most of the time into what we have called 
propaganda Let us begin with the first means mentioned in 
the above lst—advertising and news editorials Since the di 
rectors of these various organizations were often newspaper 
men it 1s no wonder that so much was done through the press 
Here are some of the details 

The State committees orgamized a ‘news service” which 
sent messages to the local papers, they urged local committee 
men to get acquainted with editors and to jog their memories 
from time to time if they failed to use the news items sent 
them ‘Gee Mr Buch,” one prize directorial letter runs, 
“what the country press 1s worth to people who are honest 
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and use it honestly 1s beyond calculation I have spent as much 
as $300 in three years ‘entertaining’ editors All of them 
are God 5 fools, grateful for the smallest courtesy If we 
could stimulate a httle local advertising for some of the lead 
ing newspapers, I think we will have the newspapers and the 
operators so closely associated that it will be impossible to 
split them in the near future’ *- In Georgia the utility peo- 
ple, 1f appearances have been correctly interpreted, persuaded 
the editors that all news about utilities should be paid for 
Why? Here 1s the answer in a letter from a representative of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company ‘ Our greatest dis 
tress before we started the Committee was the printing by 
newspapers free of charge of propaganda written by public 
ownership fanatics We answered these articles with paid ad 
vertisements and then tnsisted that the newspipers require 
the public ownership fanatics to also pay for the space they 
wanted The result 15 that out of 250 newspapers in Georgia 
only four will publish anything at all from the public own 
ership people ’'* It hardly needs to be pointed out that the 
public ownership fanatics’ had no funds with which to pay 
for such publicity and had no tng personal interests at stake 
The press material from the [Illinois Committee went regu 
larly to 900 newspapers in the State This material re ippe ired 
in the form of news items, feature articles and cditortals The 
New Fngland Committee reported a total reprint of 8000 
column inches a year equal to 56 solid pages of reading the 
size of the Buston Herald Wlinots led the country with a re 
print of 60 000 column inches or 400 pages of the size men 
tioned The cost of this service ran up into the hundreds of 
thousands, indecd milhons The director of the Ohio bureau 
said The entire cost of operating the commiuttce 15 between 
$20,000 and $28 000 a vear The committee 1s getting many 
times that much result in mere newspaper spice more than 
they could buy for that amount If we bought that space tn 
advertising columns it would cost them $100 000' It has been 
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estimated that the utilities advertised to the extent of 28 

millions a year '4 
In some cases organizations already established for the dis- 

tribution of news wcre used Some of the committee directors 
were sure that the Associated Press, a supposedly unbiassed 
and unbuyable news distributor, was ready to aid the utilities 
One director said ‘The Associated Press will prove invaluable 
to you I think word has gone down from headquarters to take 
care of the Committee on Public Utility Information In any 
event, the local managers are very warm to public utility in 

formation Of course this 1s a great advantage and we do not 
press it too strongly in Missourn’ '* The Federal Trade Com 
mission’s investigation disclosed, too that private news dis 
tributors were involved An organization in Salem, Oregon 
specialized in “canned” editorials for newspapers and had a 
chentele of 14,000 papers This organization received $84 000 
during a period of four years from the utilities and not a 
line of what was published showed that it was paid for by said 
utilities The manager of this agency testified '* that no word 
of detriment to the utilities was published 

We have already noted some cases of public utility repre 

sentatives ‘warming up to editors and cultivating them It 1s 
time to point out that this sort of thing was not occasional 
and impromptu it was done svstematically and thoroughly 
throughout the country When the Illinois committee went to 
work it discovered that most of the editors were unfasorable 
or lukewarm towards the utilities After a space of time during 
which such activities 1s we hive already noted were carried 
on this committee was able to declare itself as entirelv satis 
fied with the editorial situation’? An Illinois director said 

We are trying to promulg ite the idea rapidly among the news 
papers that public utilities offer a verv fertile field for de 
veloping regular prompt paving customers of their advertising 
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columns When that idea penetrates the Umited States, unless 
human nature has changed, we will have less trouble with the 
newspapers than we had in the past” ?* The director of the 
“New lLork committee adds ‘No one advertisement, no one 
news story, will change public sentiment or create lasting 
goodwill \et steady, persistent advertising steady furnish 
ing of information week 1n and week out will help materially 
to get any utility the place in public esteem which its policies 
and performance deserve ’'” The Pennsylvania director told 
his people that the country newspapers regarded paid for ad 
vertising as manna from heaven we have a much better 
chance of being heard by newspapers if we give them ad 
vertising especially some of these smaller newspapers ” 7° 
Letters from many editors pleading for their share of the 
immense advertising fund are on record One editor wrote 

A word from vou might cinch me a regular contract 
When this aggregation wanted a franchise they promised me 
support and advertising if I helped them I helped them and 
now they have a fresh up start here who says he knows noth 
ing about our helping the company and they have no ad 
vertising for our company Perhaps they are right to adopt 
those tactics, but I doubt it I can show up conditions 
which will look bad if I must”’ ! 

Worse than all of this, however, 1s the frank recognition 
by important editors that a policy of secrecy and confusion 
had to be followed ‘ The editor of the Vass Pilot (N C) 
might write the publicity director about being overlooked by 
the Carolina Power and Light Company saying, Our editorial 
staff has made a special effort to heep them in right with the 
public since their invasion of this territory and hive the 
director immediately call up the company on the telephone, 
without fooling more than a few thousand readers” Further 
more, ‘the name of no one company would appear more than 
three times during the whole year so that there would be no 
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possible criticism on the ground that any one organization or 
institution was conducting a general campaign ”’ No adequate 
defense was made, during the Senate investigations, for using 
the names of 52 separate companies in order to avoid the 1m 
pression with the public that there was a joint campaign be- 
ing carried on - 

The old way of winning their way to the papers was given 
over by the companies for the new way of buying in by means 
of advertising The Iowa director said ‘‘The old press agent 
stunt of inviting the reporters down to the corner saloon, get 
ting them tanked up, taking them out to dinner and filling 
their pockets with complimentary tickets, or making them a 
present of a box of cigars or a bottle of Scotch on their birth 
days or at Christmas, and remembering the new baby with a 
suver cup and the Virs with a gas percolator doesn’t go any 
more—that 1s, not far” *3 No, the newspapers all needed 
money, and it was hardly within their power to turn down 
thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising especially since the 
modern papers are business concerns Some publishers are 
comparatively idealistic says Cassidy ‘but not many If a 
particular news or editorial policy pavs it 1s continued if it 
does not pav it 15 dropped ‘ If anv of these editors had 
convictions favorable to public ownership they had to heep 
them under cover after accepting large advertising contracts 
from the utilities 

One power committeeman wrote to another enclosing ‘“ex- 
cellent examples of what 1s being done through personal con 
tact with newspaper editors by you gentlemen in the field No 
1 1s a splendid editorial from the Beaumont Journal It was 
written and printed through a personal appeal made to the 
editor It will be widely copied and reprinted No 2 is a news 
story sent out to the 4ssocrated Press Its publication 1s due 
to the influence and acquaintance of one individual prom 
inently known in his State No 3 1s an editorial from the 
Charlestown News Courter It 1s of major importance and we 
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consider it a splendid result from personal contact ’’ -® There- 
fore, while the buying was going on the wheedling was not 
neglected 

One of the numerous ways employed to give utilty material 
the appearance of mews was for the local director to have 
editors, prominent politicians, judges, presidents of men’s and 
women s clubs, and anybody whose name would attract atten- 
ton sign statements which the director himself had written 
This as we have already seen was an old and widely used de- 
vice The president of a great life imsurance company was 
used in this manner and inveigled unwittingly into urging his 
policy holders by the million to lay off any attach on the 
public utilities The director for Vichigan was fond of saying 
that his committee work had been investigated and approved 
by editors and associations of publishers all over the United 
States including the Inland Daily Press Association the 
ANPU the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
others” ° 

The report of the Empire Stite Gis and Electric Associa 
tion pictured its success in having boiler plate and news stories 
printed without indications of origin and purpose in these 
words It 15 perhaps the committees most valuable ac 
complishment that its materml is accepted as facts put torth 
by the utilities in good faith and used by newspipers, speak 
ers and commercial organizations as authentic” "? Judge 
Healy in charge of the investigation into this business asked 
a national publicity director this question ‘I want to ask 
you if you think that editorial information brought about in 
this wiy is fairly presented to the public without [their] know 
ing to what extent the people in your industry have had some 
thing to do with its getting into the editorial columns?” The 
reply of this representative of the utilities was ‘To say any 
thing else would be a reflection upon the integrity of the edi 
torial opimon of the country ’’-* An enlightening answer' 
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“All of this human energy spent on hiding from the public 
the fact that the utilities were using its money to influence 
the press, were moulding public opinion by devious and 
doubtful ways about which the less was said the better, seems 
to have had a contagious influence”’-* And so we had a 
country wide press influence exerted on the public in favor 
of private ownership of public utilities, we had a country- 
wide influence away from public ownership because there 
was no money to buy advertising space and what went along 
with it, we had an avalanche of one sided statements on an 
important public question we had this from sources assumed 
not to be interested, we had it by methods open and above- 
board as far as appearances were concerned, but 1n realitv in 
thorough accord with the characteristic methods of propa 
ganda 

We have mentioned the work of only one committee of the 
NELA There were as we must recall other committees The 
work of one of them the one on ‘ textbooks and teachers,” will 
be brought into the picture in another chapter But we may 
rest assurcd that the work of the others was carried on with 
the same thoroughness efficiency and financial backing as the 
work of the one described in the last few pages If space per- 
mitted we might bring into the picture—and we must do this 
mentally—the work of minv other committees under the 
guirdianship of other pubhe utilities By this means we should 
come to recogniz an immense clever well organized resource- 
ful, unscrupulous ind sccret pressure brought to bear upon 
the public of this country to bring it to a desired point of 
view *’ We might go on almost indefinitely with details of this 
stupendous campugn but we already hive a fairly repre 
sentative list *! 

*Raushenbu h op ct p 2; 
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Let us turn to one particular case of propaganda as put 
forth by the power interests, and observe the struggle as it was 
carried on with respect to the use of one natural resource 
—the Niagara River In it we shall find the most forceful 
possible illustration of how far the power interests went in 
corrupting content and in manipulating ideas so as to make a 
desired conclusion seem logical and sound Instead of follow- 
ing the trail of the power interests all over the country, we 
shall camp at one spot and study this corrupting influence from 
there 


THE ONTARIO HYDRO-ELECTRIC CONTENTIONS 


For a long time it had been widely recognized that there 
were enormous power resources in the Niagara River For a 
long time various interests had tried every possible scheme 
to get control When international arrangements were com- 
pleted fiffeen or twenty years ago, the Canadians were 
able to keep their share of these resources out of private 
hands and to take steps to use them for the service of all 
The Province of Ontario set up a Hydro-electric Commission 
to manage the whole enterprise Enough water was diverted 
to turn some turbines but not enough to injure the scenery, 
and the people of Ontario soon had cheap power The private- 
power interests in the United States were much disturbed at 
this If Canadians were able to produce power cheaply under 
government management, the private power interests on this 
side would suffer Rumors came across the border—indeed 
evidences came across—that the Canadians were actually suc 
ceeding, the widely distributed current was costing apparently 
much less, and money was being made at that 

Early in 1925 a report entitled, ‘Niagara Falls Its Power 
Possibilities and Preservation” emerged from the famous 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, a governmental in- 
stitution founded for ‘‘the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men” The report was written by S S Wyer, a re 
puted Associate in Mineral Technology of the United States 
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National Museum, but actually a free lance engineer *? On 
the surface it was a truly scientific report and evidently had 
the backing of this reputable scentific institution Part one 
deals with such highly intricate and technical matters as what 
1s water power, how water power 1s measured, source of the 
Niagara water, dimensions of Niagara Falls, flow data for 
the river, power possibilities, limiting aspects of the inter- 
national treaty, electric transmission hmitations, and the 
unique position of the Falls Part two deals with such matters 
as economic aspects of electric power development, sources 
of capital, meaning of the term cost, definition of profit, fixed 
charges, etc —all very important matters upon which informa 
tion would naturally be sought by those contemplating the 
use of the river, and matters about which scientists, after 1m- 
partial study, might well come to some general agreement So 
far so good 

Part three, however, makes a comparison between the serv 
ices offered by the privately owned companies in the United 
States and those offered by the hydro-electric system publicly 
owned And the general conclusion 1s reached that ‘in Ontario 
the governmentally owned system sells electric service to do- 
mestic consumers at a rate considerably below those prevailing 
in the United States’ The report goes on to say that Ontario 
1s able to do this because governmentally owned property 1s 
exempt from taxation which means a gain of about 10 per 
cent to consumers with a corresponding loss to taxpayers as 
compared with conditions in the United States ** Moreover, part 
of the cost has been delayed merely by not making adequate 
provision for a sinking fund to retire the bonds ** Figures are 
given for this shortage in sinking fund and it 1s pointed out 
that this shortage would have to be met by future consumers 


32 This 1s the document already referred to in Ch IV p 99 We wrote asking 
for acopy This 1s the answer Replsing to your letter of December 10 (1930) 
I beg to advise you that there were 18 000 copies printed of the publication 
Niagara Falls Its Power Possibilities and Preservation ind that the last copv 
was ordered sent out on June 5 1925 Letter from C G Abbot December 27, 
1930 f 
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or come out of the Provincial treasury namely, by taxation 
‘Service at cost,’’ may mean at the cost of the public! *5 

Sir Adam Bech the head of the Hydro-electric System at 
the time, attempted to reply to all of the accusations made by 
Wyer *® The present writer is neither an engineer nor a 
statistician He 1s not competent thoroughly to analyze all of 
the data presented on both sides of this matter and to arrive 
at a sound conclusion he 1s not sure from personal knowledge 
whether Wyer 1s right or whether Bech 1s But these two re 
ports Aa e been analyzed by competent students of the sub 
yect and it would seem that whether or not Beck was entirely 
sound in all of his arguments Wyer was hardly sound m 
all of his *” Sir Adam was employed by the Ontario Govern 
ment and would have the best of reasons for making out as 
good a case as possible for his side 

But there are certain considerations that the layman can 
not afford to overlook and these are the considerations which 
lead the present writer to beheve that there was something 
“rotten in the state of Denmark with respect to the private 
interest campaign First is the consideration that Engineer 
Wver was paid at least $3000 for preparing his report, and he 
was paid nof by the Smithsonian Institution but by the 
National Electric Light Association ** Second 15 the considera 
tion of how it was that an undistinguished engineer was able 
to bring out a report under the imprint of the Smithsonian In 
stitution In testifying before the Overman Committee George 
F Oxley of the NEI A experienced insurmountable difficulties 
in remembering details with regard to the ‘scoop” of having 
the Smithsonian Institution publish an attack on the Ontano 
svstem Third the story 1s current that the plates of that report 
were finally destroyed by the Smithsoman Institution so that 
no more copics can be printed In the fourth place Professor 
James Mavsor of the University of Toronto was paid $1000 

® Page 19 
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by the NELA “through a mutual friend” at the time fss 
blast against the Ontario system was being prepared *® In the 
fifth place Professor E A Stewart of the University of Minnesota 
was also in the pay of the utilities while Ae was making his “1m 
partial and scholarly” survey of the Ontario system *° Finally, 
Wyer was mixed up in some other investigations which were 
fostered by the private ownership interests and were calculated 
to have some influence on Congress as 1t handled the Muscle 
Shoals propositions #! 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


The Springfield Massachusetts Republican, a paper with a 
reputation for integrity and editorial power, published a letter 
which it hid received from the Boston Elevated Railroad 
Company over the signature of J Harvey White This letter 
predicted 1 compromise in the gas controversy in Boston that 
would be satisfactory to all interested parties ” It was sent to 
this newspiper and doubtless to many others, with the sug 
gestion that it be published as news, set in news matter columns 
In news type with a news head and without any mark to in- 
dicate its source \n alternate suggestion was that it be pub- 
lished is advertising matter and a request to please send your 
bill at the lowest net cash rites to the undersigned at the 
above address was included Concerning this letter the editor 
wrote The point of view which the gas companies would like 
to have the public take 1s then set forth with much art under 
the guise of 1 report of the situation by some one whom the 
reader must assume to be a disinterested observer’ A second 
editorial was published in which the Republican scored the 


30F (ruening Power and Propaganda 4mencan Economn Revieu supple 
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newspapers which accepted this proposition—as several ap- 
parently did—as betrayers of public trust A writer in the 
Arena, considering these cases, said these editorials afford a 
‘luminous exposure of the morally criminal practices that have 
marked a great number of the daily papers since the public- 
service companies have commenced corrupting the legisla 
tures and municipal governments and by direct or indirect 
methods have been buying the silence or securing the out 
spoken aid of press and pulpit for measures that mean the 
robbery of the people for the enormous enrichment of the 
few’ ‘ It will be noted here that the officials of the gas 
company did not sign this letter to editors but had an official 
of another public utility do 1t 

Take another case In an attempt to show the relation of 
propaganda to speculative booms and collapses, Samuel Spring 
shows first of all the vast increase of stock issues, split ups 
stock mghts, investment trust and unseasoned cat and dog 
issues during the so-called Coolidge bull market He points out 
that in the beginning of a boom the units are scarce and the 
buyers numerous hence an immense increase in speculation 
Then the boom ends with the reverse process—immense num 
bers of units of speculation and a decline in the number of 
buyers It 1s at this point, he says, during this final phase 
of the wild and furious multiplication of these units of value, 
that speculation reaches its most dangerous aspects Sales 
propaganda, particularly sn the form of boosting speculatsve 
prices to induce buying through pool manipulation, becomes 
fast and furious and reckless beyond behef ‘* He says fur 
ther ‘ But the rulers of our country today—uif any one class 
can be said to rule America—arce our large investment bank 
ers The business of investment bankers 1s primarily that 
of underwriting and then sclling common stocks and bonds to 
the public at a profit rhey have openly sinned in the 
market place They madly multiplicd and sold endless units 
of speculation when prudence and foresight required them 
firmly to impose restraint The prevalent excuse offered 
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—that vast, excessive quantities of unseasoned stocks were sold 
to the public solely because the public was possessed of an 
insatiable fool’: appetite—ignores the basic truths The appe- 
tite of the public was stimulated, 1f not created, by the most 
subtle and most powerful form of advertising and high pressure 
sales skill—the constant and stupendous increase in the price 
of stocks on various exchanges under the deft touch of pool 
manipulation ” ** 

A favorite means by which industrial leaders reach the public 
is advertising The Federal Trade Commission, not an infallible 
body by any means made some investigations of this medium 
a few years ago Here are a few cases of their findings A toilet 
creme advertised as containing real lemon, contained none 
widely advertised and sold “silks” were found to have had no 
connection with silk worms so-called ‘‘mahogany” advertised 
as from the Philippines was something else, since mahogany 
does not grow in the Philippines, a wonderful ‘ woolnap” was 
found to contain no wool certain “rubber” roofings were found 
to contain no rubber certain fine soap-chips asserted to be 
especially effective because of their naphtha contained negligi- 
ble quantities of it| jewelry advertised as having a setting of 
platinum and being therefore very expensive contained verv 
little platinum galvanized roofing, marked by the manufactur- 
ers as second’ and sold as such was bought by jobbers who 
added ‘to none” and then sold as first grade So for years ad 
vertisers have mide misleading statements about cloth goods, 
furs paints etc Chase and Schlink say “We have seen that in 
the case of refrigerators lamps, soaps and cleaning agents tex- 
tiles furs weighing scales paints heating and cooking devices, 
varnishes even loaves of bread there exists an enormous burden 
of adulteration bad workmanship musrepresentation, sharp 
practice, and even downright bodily danger which falls back 
upon the consumer ’ *° 

44Samuel Spring Whuirlwinds of Speculation 4éantic AMfonthlv April 1931 
The relation of the oppoute move—suppression of news—to bank fadures 1s 
discussed by J M Danger Bank Failures The Problem,and the Remedy 
Harpers Magaane Apnl 1931 p 517 C1 F W Taussg What the Tariff Has 
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Now let us look in another direction The oleomargarine in 
dustry and the national dry union have had some tilts be- 
cause of the widely circulated story that margarine contained 
whale oi! The following appeared in a press release or bulletin 
of the National Dairy Union, May 31, 1923 “Whale oil 1s now 
being used for the manufacture of oleomargarine Ask your 
creamery patrons who buy oleo to use at home how they lke 
it The information 1s gleaned in an inquiry which the Secretary 
of the National Dairy Lmon has betn conducting following 
up information laid betore the Tanff Commission recently ” *° 
Since there secms to be some antipithy among us tow irds whale 
oul as food these public pronouncements naturally iroused the 
margarine industry In an extended pamphlet replying to these 
stories this industry quotes government figures on the in 
gredients of margarine showing whale oil missing and also 
gives excerpts from letters from H F Moore Acting Com 
miss oner Bureau of Fisheries Department of Commerce 
W G Campbell Acting Chief Bureau of Chemistry Depart 
ment of Agriculture F G Matson Deputy Commissioner o. 
Internal Revenue Treisury Depirtment and J Lo Wrenn 
Specialist Fats and Oily Foodstuffs Division Bureau of Tor 
eign and Domestic Commerce—all ot Wishington DC All 
ot these men sav that so far as they know whale oil has not 
been used in margirine in the United States' These abso 
lutely conthicting statements of the National Dairy Union and 
the Margarine Manufacturers would suggest to the layman 
that somebody 1s lying 

The Chamber of Commerce of a certain Ohio city which 
is supported and managed by big business interests publishes 
a monthly bulletin in which it has been boosting this city to 
the skies In this bulletin for January, 1931 it is stated that 
‘forty three new industrics located in —— during 1930 the 
highest number in the history of the city This provides 





46 See other testimony C W Holman The kat of the Land Jhe Outlook 
August 15 1923 A P Denn The Big Butter and Exyg Man The Nutions 
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with the most definite assurance possible of the fact that —— 
is a veritable Rock of Gibraltar in the present situation 
throughout the country This record of forty three new in- 
dustrial concerns exceeds the nationally known record of forty 
for last year and of thirty-eight for 1928 ” 

Existing industries to the fine total of fifty five expanded 
during 1930 A survey of the tabulation of new industries and 
expansions of industries, as shown in this article, indicates 
that huge expenditures have occurred with regularity through- 
out the year It 1s pointed out, also, that the officers are favor- 
ably known over the country for their industrial plans and also 
that ‘live concerns are looking ahead, and finding in a 
safe place to locate that new factory or expansion ” In pre- 
vious issues of this bulletin figures were given to show the 
steady expansion during the previous year Apparently, there 
was nothing much to worry about, no unemployment to speak 
of, no banking troubles no important business failures Amidst 
the general slump this citv stood out as a beacon hght of 
prosperity That ts what one would learn from reading the 
bulletins of its Chamber of Commerce 

But the Bureau of Business Research of the Ohio State 
University with its characteristic disinterestedness and 1m- 
partiality says of this city The decline of all types of em- 
ploy ment in in January from December was considerably 
more than a seasonal decline the decline in industrial and 
manufacturing employment being in marked contrast with the 
usual seasonal increases for this period of the year The value 
of construction contract. awarded however showed substantial 
improvement, and the decline in passenger automobile bill 
of sale registrations was somewhat less than the usual seasonal 
decline As compared with January 1930 industnal employ- 
ment declined 18 per cent, manufacturing emplovment 19 
per cent, construction employment, 45 per cent, the value of 
construction contracts awarded, 40 per cent, bank debits, 11 
per cent, and passenger automobile bill-of sale registrations, 
37 per cent There appeared to be some measure of improve- 
ment in the construction industry and in the registrations of 
passenger automobiles in January from December, but other- 
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wise business conditions in in January appear to have 
been less satisfactory than in either December or January 
1930” *® From this it would appear that the Chamber of Com- 
merce officials, especially the editor of the bulletin, were do 
ing some spoofing, or else were whistling to heep up their 
courage Social workers in this city have reported to the writer 
that this rosy picture was almost all bunk 

Let us turn finally to another industrial area not mentioned 
so far—the real estate business A few years bick certain 
realtors issued a pamphlet containing two pictures of ex 
President Coolidge with his printed signature under this state 
ment The ownership of a home the feeling of independence 
that comes with the possession of the earth are the most power 
ful incentives to high civic interest and usetulness In an 
other part of this folder may be found a dispatch from Boston 
Massachusetts as follows Boston, Viass Nov 6 The Adams 
house, home of Calvin Coolidge when he was governor of 
Massachusetts has been sold to George A Carpenter The deal 
was said to have involved more than a million dollars’ From 
this dispatch the realty company draws the following moral 
This 1s vistble proof of the New England thrift that looks 
ahead Calvin Coolhdge following the footsteps of his fither, 
reached independence through ownership of land and thereby 
laid the foundation of true character that led him to the Presi 
dential chair Here 1s a whopping conclusion— New England 
thrift that looks ahead And what is there by way of evi 
dence? The single case of Calvin Coolidge \et no one under 
heaven does know or could ever know the relationships among 
these three factors—Coolidge land ownership and the Presi 
dential chair 

This pamphlet continues ‘Theodore Roosevelt another 
eminent son of our soil who revered the sanctity of the fire 
side, said ‘Every person who invests in well sclected real 
estate In a growing section of a prosperous community adopts 
the surest method of becoming independent ” And soon But 
what have we here’ Indcpendence—a natural desire possibly! 
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Real estate well selected “in a growing section of a prosperous 
community,” as a means thereto! But no scientist could be 
sure on these matters Besides, look at the flatness of real 
estate in these depression years! Look at the utter dependence 
of millions of holders! This 1s practically all propaganda De- 
sirable conclusions are drawn from too few or no facts, they 
are drawn in such a way as to avoid criticism, the facts given 
do not necessarily support the conclusions, there 1s the senti- 
mental drivel about “home” and the “sanctity of the fireside ” *° 

A large display advertisement in a local newspaper gives 
pictures of James Whitcomb Riley and Abraham Lincoln— 
household names to start with, attention getters, sentiment 
quickeners Under the former picture are these well-known 
lines 


‘Oh, home folks! \ ou re the best of all 
At ranges this terreschul ball— 
But, north or south, er east er west, 
It s home 1s where you re at your best ” 


—a broad conclusion which millions accept but which other 
millions dcny In other words weighty problems in psychology, 
sociology, economics and morals are solved or waved aside by 
means of a sentimental appeal How did Riley come to be an 
authority on this matter’ This deft touch upon the heart 
strings was for no other purpose than to stir up the emotions 
so that the readers could not think straight and to suffuse the 
eyes with tears so that they could not see straight These 
promoters were not themselves sentimentalists on this matter, 
the, were simply hard headed and aggressive business men who 
knew how to sell’ the people 

Beneath the picture of Lincoln are these noble thoughts 
‘Property 1s desirable, 1s a positive good in the world ”—a 
large conclusion But was Lincoln an authority on this ques- 
tion? There 1s no citation so that no person without a thorough 
knowledge of what Lincoln said could ever prove that he said 
it But grant that he did say it, grant that he believed it! 


4° Cf Paul Blanchard The Great Land Racket The New Freeman Decem 
ber 3 1930 
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There are many estimable and able people who do not admit 
that Lincoln was always right There are some people also 
who are not yet convinced that property “1s a positive good 
in the world” Then possibly Lincoln meant property other 
than the hind these realtors had to sell But we need not labor 
the case, a moment’s clear-headed examination shows up fal 
lacy after fallacy ° 

One more case must be mentioned This shows the tie up 
among various business interests for propaganda purposes and 
also the insidious efforts of business to shape political affairs 
In 1927 President Coolidge led in the organization of a dis 
armament conference in Geneva At the time the L nited States 
and Great Britain seemed on the verge of undertaking en 
larged programs of naval building which were bound to appear 
as competitive in the eyes of the world The situation was so 
dangerous that the utmost good will reasonableness, and care- 
ful speech were demanded, it was such that there was only 
an outside chance that the conference would succeed 

Into this delicate situation came Mr WB Shearer All 
that was known of him was that he was an American—an 
Amenican well supphed with money—and that he was assidu 
ous in trying to make the conference abortive He presented 
credentials as a newspaper correspondent and thus had stand- 
ing with the regular correspondents and was cntitled to sit in 
on the private conferences Thus placed on the inside’ it 
became noticeable that his activities redoubled they became, 
as it is now said, ‘common knowledge’ and it has been as 
serted that these “redoubled activities’ extended to the writ 
ing of dispatches which were sent out by bona fide corre- 
spondents, or at least to the supplying of material from which 
these dispatches were written At any rate he played his game 
so aggressively that two American journalists (Alvin Johnson 
of the New York World and Paul Scott Mowrer of the Chicago 
Daily News) were led to protest to the American delegation 
against the further presence of Mr Shearer It also developed 
that Lord Bridgeman, former first lord of the British admiralty 


“© These cases are taken from Columbus Dispatch Columbus, O January 26, 
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| head of the British delegation to the conference, protested 
Hugh S Gibson of the Amcrican delegation against Shearer’s 
ivities 
[t is now a matter of record that the conference was wrecked, 
d a question arises as to Shearer’s part in the outcome It 1s 
w known that he received his newspaper credentials from 

News, a New York tabloid owned by the Chicago Tribune, 
ning very little foreign news and then only such bits as were 
pplied to it by the foreign news service of the Tribune Yet 
IS insignificant tabloid accredited Shearer and gained him 
trance to the inner councils It has been suggested and 
earer himself said that he was given his credentials by a 
presentative of the Tribune At any rate that was a clue as 

how he gained his privileges—discovered after the damage 
as done But how did he gain his power’ Where did his 
oney come from? One correspondent, Drew Pearson, after 
ie conference was over told his readers in the Washington 
cening Star of ‘the presence of a paid American big navy 
ropagandist who disseminated the most violent anti British 
ropaganda,’ and his reference was to whom? The whole 
ting came to lght some time later when Shearer sued three 
urge ship-building corporations in the United States for a 
arge sum—as back pay °! 

We now have before us a body of factual material, the ral- 
oads did this, the bankers did that, the utilities did other 
hings and so on What 1s the meaning of it all? Every 
spect of propaganda so far considered 1s amply and realisti- 
ally portrayed We have tapped the business field at a few 
spots and every puncture has let out upon us a geyser of 
crookedness How far are these examples representative? Of 
course suspicions mount up as the evidence accumulates, but 
it 1s well to hold suspicions in check and go out after more 


evidence until the case 1s complete 


¢ 


81 See The Christian Century October 30 1929 News Bulletin Foreign Policy 
Association, September 18, 1929 The Neu Republic September 4 1929 
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There are many estimable and able people who do not admit 
that Lincoln was always right There are some people also 
who are not yet convinced that property “1s a positive good 
in the world” Then possibly Lincoln meant property other 
than the kind these realtors had to sell But we need not labor 
the case, a moment’s clear-headed examination shows up fal- 
lacy after fallacy °° 

One more case must be mentioned This shows the tie up 
among various business interests for propaganda purposes and 
also the insidious efforts of business to shape political affairs 
In 1927, President Coolidge led in the organization of a dis- 
armament conference in Geneva At the time the United States 
and Great Britain seemed on the verge of undertaking en 
larged programs of naval building which were bound to appear 
as competitive in the eyes of the world The situation was so 
dangerous that the utmost good will, reasonableness, and care- 
ful speech were demanded, it was such that there was only 
an outside chance that the conference would succeed 

Into this delhcate situation came Mr W B Shearer All 
that was known of him was that he was an American—an 
American well supplied with money—and that he was assidu- 
ous 1n trying to make the conference abortive He presented 
credentials as a newspaper correspondent and thus had stand- 
ing with the regular correspondents and was entitled to sit in 
on the private conferences Thus placed “on the inside”’ it 
became noticeable that his activities redoubled, they became, 
as it 1s now said, ‘common knowledge”, and it has been as 
serted that these “redoubled activities” extended to the writ- 
ing of dispatches which were sent out by bona fide corre- 
spondents, or at least to the supplying of material from which 
these dispatches were written At any rate he played his game 
so aggressively that two American journalists (Alvin Johnson 
of the New York World and Paul Scott Mowrer of the Chicago 
Daily News) were led to protest to the American delegation 
against the further presence of Mr Shearer It also developed 
that Lord Bridgeman, former first lord of the British admiralty 
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and head of the British delegation to the conference, protested 
to Hugh S Gibson of the American delegation against Shearer’s 
activities 

It is now a matter of record that the conference was wrecked, 
and a question arises as to Shearer’s part in the outcome It 1s 
now known that he received his newspaper credentials from 
the News, a New York tabloid owned by the Chicago Tribune, 
giving very little foreign news and then only such bits as were 
supplied to it by the foreign news service of the Tribune Yet 
this insignificant tabloid accredited Shearer and gained him 
entrance to the inner councils It has been suggested and 
Shearer himself said that he was given his credentials by a 
representative of the Trzbune At any rate that was a clue as 
to how he gained his privileges—discovered after the damage 
was done But how did he gain his power? Where did his 
money come from? One correspondent, Drew Pearson, after 
the conference was over told his readers in the Washington 
Evening Star of “the presence of a paid American big navy 
propagandist who disseminated the most violent anti British 
propaganda,” and his reference was to whom? The whole 
thing came to light some time later when Shearer sued three 
large ship-building corporations in the United States for a 
large sum—as back pay 5°! 

We now have before us a body of factual material, the rail- 
roads did this, the bankers did that, the utilities did other 
things, and so on What 1s the meaning of it all? Every 
aspect of propaganda so far considered is amply and realisti- 
cally portrayed We have tapped the business field at a few 
spots and every puncture has let out upon us a geyser of 
crookedness How far are these examples representative? Of 
course suspicions mount up as the evidence accumulates, but 
it 1s well to hold suspicions in check and go out after more 
evidence until the case 1s complete 


51 See The Christian Century October 30 1929 News Bulletin Foreign Policy 
Association, September 18, 1929 The New Republic September 4 1929 


CHAPTER VIII 
PROPAGANDA AND POLITICS 


‘Within the past twenty years,” says Burns, ‘the machinery 
of government, as it 1s now significantly called, has been as 
rapidly transformed as the types of dustrial machine New 
models of command and obedience, control and cooperation, 
are being tried in countries where medieval customs were 
dominant until the Great War The three great European Em 
pires of Germany, Austria Hungary, and Russia have col- 
lapsed, in China and Turkey ancient monarchies have given 
place to Republics The Son of Heaven and the Caliph have 
followed the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire into the 
past Dethroned and exiled emperors, kings, and princes have 
taken refuge among the democratic societies of the West Per- 
sonal or party dictatorship has been set up in Russia, Turkey, 
Persia, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Italy Veiled dictatorships of 
the same kind are to be found in China, Egypt, and else- 
where ”’! 

Here we have, well-digested, some indices of modern political 
change, its rapidity, and its radicalness In all of this cata- 
strophic change we are able to see a vast amount of heroic 
struggle, and struggle, as we have pointed out, seems ever to 
be accompanied by propaganda We cannot possibly survey all 
of the struggles connected with the few changes indicated by 
Burns All we can hope to do here 1s to dip our small bucket 
into the stream of political change at a few places and examine 
the contents that we draw up We must confine ourselves mainly 
to the United States Although the changes here have not been 
so vast, at least on the surface, political struggle 1s endless, 
and we have a rather free play of public influence which means 
a vast amount of propaganda We may properly begin with 


1C D Burns Modern Civilization on Trial p 121 
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international relations and then investigate our own country It 
appears to be certain that, in modern times, no nation lives to 
itself When one nation wants something it has to have the 
help of others to secure it That 1s one aspect of the matter 
Another 1s that with the easy circulation of news around the 
globe, what happens 1n one land has repercussions everywhere 
More than this, 1t 1s much easier and far less expensive to 
engage in propaganda than to engage in war Let us examine 
some cases of political influence and then ask what they mean 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“Soon after the outbreak of the World War,” Clarke in- 
forms us, “representatives of the British Government carried 
on extensive concealed propaganda to induce the United States 
to enter the war on the side of the Allies, while agents of the 
German government were no less active in their subtle efforts 
to have our government preserve its attitude of neutrality ” ? 
After the Bolsheviki came into power 1n Russia they propa- 
gandized Central Europe extensively Of course the ant 
Bolsheviks have not been passive with respect to this influence 
but have been busy trying to counteract 1t— which means propa- 
ganda Many people in the United States have been wildly ex- 
cited about the Russian influence here, and some highly inflamed 
agitations have been set going to nullify it Apparently it 1s 
highly reprehensible for the Russians to “educate” the Ameri- 
cans but quite elevated for certain Americans to he to their 
fellow-countrymen about this “education ” 

When the Russian government, fearing the capture of Petro- 
grad by the Germans in 1918, hastily fled to Moscow, its many 
papers and documents were badly disorganized and some of 
them fell into other hands Later, when the Soviet officials 
had time to examine the documental heritage from the Czarist 
regime, they selected certain parts and had them published in 
L’Humanité, the communist daily of Pars These selections 
showed plainly—and this evidence 1s attested by Kakolsev, 


2E L Clarke The Art of Straight Thinking p 312 See also Harper’s Maga 
ssme CXXXVI, 521 ff ‘ 
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formerly president of the Russian ministerial council,? and 1s 
accepted by careful American historians—that between 1904 
and 1906 Raffalovitch, the secret representative in Paris of 
the Russian minister of Finance, spent several million francs 
in an effort to convert the French press and its readers to the 
view that an alarmist position should mot be taken concerning 
Russian affairs which were in a precarious state The money 
was paid through a banking syndicate so that the Russians 
themselves might heep out of view The documents give de 
tails as to dates, persons, newspapers, and the sums of money 
involved Files of newspapers were kept by which to check 
the desired changes in editorial policy The newspapers, when 
accused of this, excused themselves by saying, in the words of 
a French judge, ‘“These payments of money may have been for 
regular advertising services necessary in floating any loan” 4 
And there the cat 1s out—the Russians were trying to float a 
loan, they wanted to borrow French money, but they did not 
want the French people to learn of the precarious condition 
of the Russian government 

These Russian documents, some hundred and forty in num 
ber, also reveal that the officials in control of foreign policy 
in France and Russia were planning for a general European 
war as early as 1909 Isvolsky, Russian ambassador to Paris, 
wrote to the President of the Cabinet on December 2, 1912, 
that ‘‘Poincare had been greatly disturbed by the campaign 
of the social radicals against his war plans”’ He pointed out 
to his government that the plans could be carried through by 
“neutralizing those newspapers which are ill disposed toward 
the bellicose policy of Poincare, while we pay for this silence 
and prepare for war” The agreement reached called for the 
sum of 3,000,000 francs, and the Czar and his cabinet granted 
that amount Of this sum something over half a million francs 
were paid to silence fourteen different papers ° 

3 Deutsche Rundschau CXCIX 25 

*Clarke op cit p 313 Leving Age CCCXX 151 ff 

5Clarke op cit p 314 The Weekly Review III 242 ff gives an account 
of the assumed corruption of a leading London journal by the Bolsheviki 


Professor Ross while reading this atation wrote on the margin that The 
Weekly Review cannot always be relied on Bnitish documents relating to 
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The attitude of the American government towards the new 
Russian regime has been, from the beginning, one of austere 
remoteness and Puritan untouchability, although American 1n- 
dustrialists have not been so distant Says one writer “Our 
own policy with regard to Russia was, first to inform the Rus 
sian people, through the medium of the Root Commission, 
what we thought they ought to do with their newly won liberty 
Then, the refusal of Lenin and Trotsky to take our advice 
produced the Sisson ‘documents’—1intended to justify our at 
tacking Russia without a declaration of war ” ° From that time 
to this the American people have heard, through newspapers 
and other channels, almost nothing about the Russian set-up 
except what would arouse bitter antipathy 

The high officials in the political hierarchy always have vast 
powers in influencing public opinion, and 1t may be suspected 
that they have used this power more times than we know with 
out themselves being in the picture Our relations with the 
smaller nations to the south of us show the possibilities—and 
probably the actualities Our adventures in the Caribbean, our 
capture of Santo Domingo and Haiti, etc —the American people 
have allowed these aggressions to go on largely because of 
mendacious publicity ? 

It 1s not commonly known, although it 1s a fact, that oc- 
casionally secret documents are stolen or bought by govern- 
ments Sometimes spurious documents play dramatic roles in 
public affairs In 1927, there was a public storm over some 
‘“ymportant and revealing documents” of our embassy and its 
military attache in Mexico which, 1t was claimed, had found 
their way into the hands of the Mexican government ® Again, 
the Hearst press with its rabid nationalism made a big hulla- 
baloo over some other documents that were supposed to come 


the origins of the World War show clearly the poisonous influence of 
the press in both England and Germany See S B Fay  Prewar Diplo 
macy and the European Press Current History November 1930 Also 
G P Gooch and H Temperley British Documents on the Origins of the War 
Vol VI 
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8 See The Natton June 8 1927 
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from Mexico, and stirred up no little anxiety among sober- 
minded Americans But the Foreign Policy Association’s bul 
letin® says ‘‘Mr Hearst’s ‘disclosures’ seem to have fallen 
flat The series of alleged documents which are being flaunted 
in the Hearst press are occasioning little concern The Mexican 
Government categorically demies their authenticity and charges 
that they are forgeries which were oftered for sale to Mexican 
authorities months ago These documents purported to be 
orders from President Calles to the Mexican Treasury for 
payments of large sums, from $50,000 to $100,000, to various 
radical or Communist groups in Nicaragua, China and else 
where 

“As to the authenticity of the documents, it 1s common 
knowledge that collections of similar documents, many of which 
were undoubtedl, forged, have been on the market for a long 
time Many of the documents so far published by Mr Hearst 
contain important indications that those who wrote them had 
a better knowledge of English than of Spamsh There are tell 
tale omissions of accents and incorrect use of capitals which 
one would scarcely attribute to the confidential secretarv of 
President Calles, who 1s credited with having typed most of 
them The prevailing newspaper opinion is that the docu 
ments are the product of some one more imaginative than 
clever ’ 1° 

These are but handy illustrations of the classes of materials 
often passing national boundary lines and entering the arena 
of international discourse, to confuse, to irritate, and to an 
tagonize They are the kinds of material which, because of 
their immense news value are regularly used by those persons 
and groups who have something to put over on the people In 
these cases we can see veils thrown about the origins of the 


® November 27 1927 

10Cf also S G Inman Problems in Pan Americanism See also Bul tin of 
The National Association for the Protection of Amencan Rights in Mevxico 
November 22 1927 and Secretary Kelloggs statement to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee January 12 1927 on the work of the All American Anti 
Imperialist League For a brief statement of Coolidge doctrines see Bulletin 
of the Foreign Policy Association April 29 1927 
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materials, we can see suppression, distortion, diversion, and 
outright creation But so much for international relations '* 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 


Where representative government prevails, the people have 
a right to expect from officials whom they elect and support, 
and from all who are in turn appointed by them, unstinted, 
efficient, intelligent, and honest service, honest service 1s the 
least they have a right to expect Whether or not these qual 
ties are widely expected, it 1s always astonishing to those who 
do expect them how often these expectations are disappointed 
and these rights violated In spite of much popular disillusion 
ment about government officials, there 1s usually wide astonish 
ment, when the facts come out, as to the amount of inefficiency, 
playfulness, humbuggery and downright crookedness that exists 
all the time under our noses but cannot be sensed because of 
propaganda We know that candidates use propaganda to gain 
office, but it 1s not so clear that they use it to keep office Let 
us refresh our memories, beginning with the Presidential office 
and gradually working down to the lesser fry 

A shrewd observer of the political farces at the national 
capital has recently (1927) said “I predict that from the Black 
Hills of South Dakota we shall see, this summer, perhaps the 


11 For a summary of the propaganda against Mexico see Charles Merz The 
Propaganda azainst Mexico The World Tomorrow Apmni 1927 p 152 Cf also 
J F Rippy Pan Hispanic Propaganda in Hispanic Amenica Political Sctence 
Quarterly Vol 3; %89 For other matenals see E A Powell Are We Giving 
Japan a Square Deal? Atlantzc Monthly October 1921 Japans Official Propa 
ganda The Literary Digest LXXI 16 ff Hornell Hart and associates Prejudice 
in Newspaper Headlines The New Republic October 27? 1930 It 1s interesting 
to note in this connection that our government placed an embargo on lumber 
from Russia on the ground that it was gotten out by convict labor while lumber 
is produced in Flomda under conditions far worse than those described by Tol 
stov The New Republic April 8 1931 While consideriny, Mexico it 1s worth 
while to mention the picture in Liberty November 6 1926 entitled Catholics 
withdrawing deposits from the Bank of Mexico in prote t against the seizu e 
of Church property The Consul General of Mevico however said the pictur 
actually represented people waiting to deposit funds in the bank when it opencd 
Columbus Dispatch Columbus, O , November 27, 1926 
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niftiest publicity campaign ever conducted 1n the interests of 
a presidential candidacy It 1s no violation of confidence to re- 
veal that proper publicity for Mr Coolidge has been one of 
the main considerations in the selection of his vacation ground 
No President ever left Washington as elaborately equipped 
for propaganda purposes as the courageous Calvin By the time 
this piece 1s printed, he will either be on the point of leaving 
the Capital or on his way With him will go some thirty odd 
newspaper correspondents, a group of a dozen or more moving 
picture men, several unofficial but effective press agents, dis 
guised as syndicate writers, a number of expert telegraph 
operators, camera men representing the photograph syndicates, 
his literary aid, Stewart Crawford, his astute personal secre 
tary, Theodore Clark, and the heavy footed but well meaning 
Everett Saunders—a noble company, indeed, and every last 
man of them devoted to the task of publicity for Mr Coolidge 
during the summer months” ?- And this gigantic campaign 
set up collapsed and piffled out into the cryptic and mystifying 
announcement— “I do not choose to run” 

“One thing I can never understand,” said this same writer 
earlier in the year, “1s why the Democrats in Congress have 
made such a hopeless fizzle of their attacks on the Coolidge 
economy fake To the most superficial person it must be 
obvious that the entire Coolidge prestige 1s largely built up 
around the economy buncombe All the resources of the Re 
publican press and the administration publicity machine have 
been employed to make it seem real Toward this end Mr 
Coolidge himself has constantly contributed with considerable 
cunning and, at times, complete lack of candor The whole idea 
has been to hook up debt reduction and tax cuts with ‘Coolidge 
economy,’ which, while it sounds plausible, 1s so absurdly un 
true and so easily shown to be silly, that the wonder ts that any 
party would have the effrontery to present it as a claim 
The economy claims are fraudulent claims and the figures 
prove it As Pat Harrison brought out last week in the Senate, 
even expenses of the White House maintenance are up under 
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Coolidge as compared to Harding, and very much up as com- 
pared with Wilson ” 3% 

An investigator of the previous summer’s release tells us 
that “during the first two months of President Coolidge’s sum 
mer vacation the telegraph wires carried away from White 
Pine Camp 1,609,739 words, an average of 25,9635 a day 
Five telegraph operators were installed at the camp and twenty- 
four hour service was maintained It was the White House 
Spokesman who was responsible for 97 percent of this syllabic 
Niagara” 74 We may gain some clearer notion of what these 
figures mean 1f we learn that the daily output from White Pine 
Camp equaled 1n bulk about eighty five pages of the size now 
being read Was this economy? 

Turning to the succeeding administration, we may cite a case 
or two In his message to Congress in December, 1930, Presi- 
dent Hoover estimated the number of unemployed in the United 
States to be approximately 2,500,000, after apparently study 
ing the situation this was the number that he found Less than 
two months later, however, the Census Bureau with the 1930 
census reports as a basis, estimated that the country contained 
over 6,050,000—over two and one half times as many Why 
this discrepancy? This great jump in unemployment did not 
occur in two months Were the President’s statistical advisers 
spoofing him or was he, knowing better, trying to spoof the 
country? It 1s hard to uncover the realities here, but it has 
been suggested that the President was under deep obligations 
to do what he could to promote Republican prosperity by 
throwing a little cheer to the people when he had half a chance, 
and that he drew his figures from a misleading Census Bureau 
announcement of the previous Apri] But it 1s unthinkable that 
the Census Bureau could not have helped him to a truer picture 
of the actual situation in December 1f he had wanted badly 
enough to see that picture '» 

At the close of the World War the position of the incumbent 
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of the Attorney General’s office was none too secure To 
counteract the agitation which was then spreading against him, 
he made wild statements about the country being honey-combed 
with revolutionaries and their nefarious plots With commend 
able promptness the secret service was set at work and soon 
the jails of the larger cities in many parts of the country were 
overflowing with so-called plotters—against which there was 
later shown to be practically no evidence In the meantime, 
however, the Attorney General was a big man in the land The 
intelligence service of the army also uncovered dark plots 
within conferences of social workers and amongst the activities 
of other responsible organizations '® 

Within the last three years the War Department, 1n order to 
combat the growing pacifistic sentiment in the country, has 
found it convenient to establish militarism firmly on the solid 
ground of the Christians’ Bible and has issued a pamphlet in 
which it gathers up proof texts in favor of war “Where the 
sentimentalist quotes, ‘And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks’ (Isa 2 4) 
this paper will quote ‘Beat your plowshares into swords and 
your pruning hooks into spears’ (Joel 3 9-10) ” Half a page 
down we learn that “the Lord 1s a man of war (Exodus 15, 3)”, 
and on this basis we might suppose that the Navy Department 
would be quite justified in writing it, ““The Lord is a man of 
war ” To show the lengths to which these Biblical exegetes went 
in making the Bible support their case, that beautiful verse 
from Deuteronomy is quoted as follows “The eternal God 1s 
thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms” '* Many 
passages endorsing war are quoted from the Old Testament 
There is entire approval for a final quotation from the Old 
Testament ‘For there fell down many slain, because the war 
was of God’ ® Literalism is the attitude taken while using 
the Old Testament, the writers are inspired men, the texts are 
plain But when the New Testament 1s reached we are told that 
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‘“‘When we set ourselves to enterpret the gospel, to understand 
its morality, we must forswear literalism ” But this 1s enough 
to show the character of the document and so we pass on ?® 
To help popularize military traming in the high schools of 
the country a rather vicious propaganda stunt has been re- 
sorted to by those 1n charge of 1ts promotion This 1s the “pretty 
girl officer’? The Boston Post has carried a story of how these 
little ladies are made useful ‘Four girls of the New Bedford 
High School have been elected officers in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps of the New Bedford High School, and their 
commissions have been authorized by the War Department 
The girl officer, according to modern training ideas, 
furnishes a liaison between the social and the military hfe of 
the school The girl officer is expected to call the attention of 
the boy 1n training to the fact that a button may be missing 
from his tunic or that a grease spot may have appeared at his 
elbow The reserve officer, 1t 1s believed, would more readily 
accept criticism from a girl than he would from a boy, and be 
more anxious to avoid it The same idea prompts the training 
officer to have the girls accompany them on tours of inspec- 
tion The ‘Lady officers’ are known as sponsors and are 
elected by the student body Thus the most popular girls in 
the school are officially recognized in the Army organization ”’?° 
‘In return for the publicity and popularity the girls give the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, they get much social distinc 
tion and no end of newspaper publicity, their pictures appear- 
ing 1n scores and scores of newspapers from coast to coast 
As many as 50 to 75 pictures of many of these girls are pub- 
lished by as many different city newspapers Of course, the 
youngsters fall for this, as do their mothers, brothers, sisters 
It 1s the old game of playing sex appeal on youngsters for the 
purpose of helping to popularize this activity of ‘playing at 
war’ The big parade for boy cadets where girl officers 
turn out to ‘strut their stuff’ is becoming a community event in 


19See S R Harlow The War Department Discovers God The Chrtstzan 
Century September 24 1930 

20 Quoted in Ross A Collins A Growwng Miltary Establishment A speech in 
the House of Representatives January 4 1929 p 7 
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many places and, of course, the Regular Army 1s glad to pull 
off these events, since it gives them opportunities to make 
speeches on the glories of preparedness and the general stu 
pidity of our country in the past ” 7} 

“Each year the War Department of this country trains 260, 
000 selected young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
five in high schools, colleges, universities and citizens’ military 
training camps Each year the War Department rams down the 
throats of these 260,000 young men a ‘citizenship’ course of 
ultra-conservative social, economic and political theory Under 
the auspices of the General Staff and by order of the Secretary 
of War, they are taught to sing the praises of utility companies, 
status quo, preparedness and ‘service’, and to chant the hor 
rors of government ownership, socialism, the initiative, ref 
erendum and recall, communism, pacifism and democracy 

“The ‘citizenship’ course 1s based on War Department Train 
ing Manual number 2000-25 The purpose of the course, in 
the words of the manual itself, 1s to recruit defenders of the 
‘institutions of our government in time of peace as well as in 
time of war’ In defense of this ideal the War Department 
brings up its heaviest artillery and lays down a barrage of 
platitudes against every force or influence which threatens the 
sanctity of our moral, political or economic institutions The 
manual exhorts, it denounces, it pictures horrors, it coaxes, it 
threatens hell fire Occasionally, inspired by the glories and 
self sacrifice of our great monopolies, it rises to flights of 
lyricism It employs every known method of propaganda to 
instill into the hearts of its students a deep distrust of in 
telligent curiosity and a dull dread of anything which can 
possibly be interpreted as change” To make these asser 
tions clear and establish their soundness, this writer gives ex 
ample after example of the kind of teaching for which this 
manual 1s the text And it 1s quite clear that if this 1s “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” 1n psychology, 
economics, political science, sociology and ethics—then the 


21 Collins of cit pp 7 ff 
22Cf Robert Wohlforth Catch Em Young—Teach Em Rough The New 
Republic October 22 1930 
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university and college courses 1n these subjects with which the 
present writer 1s familiar are the most vicious propaganda 
afloat, for these courses make it clear that young people must 
learn to think for themselves, and that they do not do so when 
they simply revolve on the axis of their numerous prejudices 
If the following 1s a true picture, with respect to the activi 
ties of the various departments and bureaus of our national 
government, then an inordinate amount of propaganda must 
flow therefrom Writing with reference to the present situation, 
Lawrence Sullivan says ‘And the system explains that rare 
fied form of bureaucratic floundering witnessed today 1n the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s spending millions of dollars every 
year to bring into fertility thousands of acres of reclaimed 
land, while the Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Farm Board send their agents to the far corners of the country 
preaching the gospel of acreage reduction for every major crop 
It explains, too, the phenomena of the Forestry Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, spending thousands of dollars monthly 
im conservation propaganda while the Wood Utilization Com 
mittee, under the Department of Commerce, searches in 
tensively for new uses for lumber and new methods by which 
wood may be substituted for metals in industrial construction 
Similar instances of agencies of government working at cross 
purposes might be cited in every department ” * Working at 
cross purposes in research could be condoned, indeed, 1t should 
be done But working at cross purposes in promotion! Well, 
that simply means propaganda, and the people are paying 
liberally to have themselves fooled 1n a variety of ways *4 


23 Wasting a Billion a Year Atlantic Monthly April 1931 

24Cf J & Essary Uncle Sams Ballyhoo Men The Amertcan Mercury 
August 1931 See also newspaper reports of secret attempts of the Air Service 
to separate itself from the regular army—ancnymous documents and every 
thing See also discussion of secret voting in the United States Senate—the particu 
lar case of Woodlock for the Interstate Commerce Commuission—by Senator 
Norris The Natton May 5 1926 In 1926 the Washington Lafayette Institution 
of New York published a book entitled Our Debt to France It was distnbuted 
along with stationery on which the names of Secretary Hoover and Postmaster 
New occupied prominent places These gentlemen immediately and loudly 

strongly resented this publicity since the book turned out to advocate the 
cancellation of the French debt to the United States and they were opposed to it 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE PEOPLE 


It 1s now well known to every student of political science 
and to the party bosses as well, that our major parties, while 
once standing for recognizably different principles, now stand 
for exactly the same thing—the effort to gain office?° The 
platforms which they trump up and offer to the people from 
time to time really mean very little, they are simply to run 
on and not to stand on as has so often been pointed out The 
names of the parties are still different and there is often a 
great deal in names, although at times there may be nothing 
Or, as W B Munro says, the parties “are hke two bottles, 
as has been well said, with distinctive labels on each, but both 
of them empty ” 7° Since the masses have not found this out 
or are so prejudiced that they cannot see anything good under 
any other label—a great hullabaloo has to be worked up be 
fore each election, not to win the standpatters, but to attract 
the wavering, and this hullabaloo 1s always about the ‘‘sound 
platforms,” the “abiding and sacred principles,” the unmistak 
able “party mission” and all the rest In other words this furor 
1S propaganda since, as James Harvey Robinson points out, 
the party programs are vague and general 27 

The kind of thing that 1s “put over” on the people 1s beaut- 
fully illustrated by comparing certain parts of speeches de 
livered by Alfred E Smith and Franklin D Roosevelt in the 
1932 campaign Both aspired to the Democratic nomination 
Roosevelt was winning state delegations right along, and Smith 
appeared not to like 1t On April the thirteenth, at the Jefferson 
Day banquet in Washington, Smith made an address 1n which 
—as the newspapers assured us 1n flaming headlines—he 
“flayed” Roosevelt On April the eighteenth—five days later— 
Roosevelt made an address in St Paul Here are excerpts taken 
from both of these addresses 


—a good example of two way propaganda Columbus Dispatch Columbus O 
Apni 21 1926 

25Cf Peter Odegard The American Public Mind Ch VI 

26 The New York 7:mes Magazine April 17 1932 

27 Robinson The Mind in the Making p 223 
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SMITH—APRIL 13 

The consequences of the 
Hawley Smoot bill have been 
tremendous, both directly and 
indirectly Duirectly—Ameri- 
can trade has been steadily 
dwindling Indirectly— 
the high schedules of the 
Hawley Smoot hill caused 
European nations to raise their 
own tariff walls not only 
against us but against each 
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ROOSEVELT—APRIL 18 

The consequences of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill have been 
tremendous, both directly and 
indirectly Directly, American 
foreign trade has been steadily 
dwindling Indirectly, the high 
schedules of the Hawley- 
Smoot bill caused European 
nations to raise their own tariff 
walls and these walls were 
raised not only against us but 


other against each other 


This seems to be a rather odd unanimity in what the public 1s 
led to believe are political enemies—even 1f 1n the same camp 78 

Now 1t 1s probably true that there are many foreigners— 
to say nothing of the native boobs—who have to be appealed 
to in crassly spectacular ways It 1s also true that there are 
intelligent people who see through the bunk that is spread 
around and are not hypnotized by it It 1s probably true, also, 
that more people nowadays care for men rather than for party 
Whatever the reasons—and they are doubtless very complex 
and obscure—we are witnessing a decided change to-day, in 
electioneering techniques Two features of these changes are 
a rapidly rising curve of expenditures, especially in the national 
campaigns and a marked development of subtlety The people 
by and large have very little notion of the enormous amounts 
of money now used for electioneering, save as the newspapers, 
from time to time, give accounts of exposures from committee 
investigations 

Since political parties are unable to draw upon the public 
treasury for the sums needed, they have to depend upon other 
sources “These backers,” says Turner, ‘are 1n practice rich 
individuals or interests” The contribution of small sums re 

28 The Columbus Citzzen Columbus O April 23 1932 The story 1s that two 
professor friends and advisers of these gentlemen wrote the speeches and exchanged 


notes but still failed to save the nval candidates from expressing their criticism of 
this Republican measure in exactly the same words ig 
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ceived (for the Roosevelt and Taft campaigns) amounted to 
only about fifty dollars a day Thus it 1s that “it means simply 
the underwriting of presidential candidates for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars—exactly as a bond issue 1s underwritten 
before it 1s offered to the general public” ® The case of Jud- 
son Harmon, Governor of Ohio, 1s cited For years, Turner 
says, Harmon’s publicity agents had been ‘‘sowing ground-bait” 
for the voter in every class of publication from the smallest 
weekly up, shaping his career towards the presidency ‘Har- 
mon, as Governor of Ohio, had chosen Hugh Nichols, a highly 
expert politician, as Insurance Commissioner From head 
quarters at Columbus this man watched over and directed 
Harmon’s growing publicity operations By 1911 a persistent 
Campaign 1n various publications strove to show that Harmon 
was a progressi\e—not reactionary, and a solid little pamphlet 
on his legislative record went forth by tens of thousands to 
explain this to the voters ‘“\o marked success attended the 
effort The Democratic party knew perfectly that Harmon was 
a conservative, and gradually Harmon with great bitterness 
of heart, disappeared from the newspapers Not less than 
$150 000—so competent observers beliteve—had been ex 
pended, from time to time, in promotion of his candidacy ” 5° 
We have had plenty of scandals since Harmon’s day to em 
phasize this point of vast expenditures ‘Last year,’ says the 
New ork Times,*' “an off vear the Republican Committee 
spent $258,918 and the Democrats $1,030,486 In 1930, a 
Congressional election year, the Republicans spent $743,949 
and the Democratic committee $612,647 ” These figures are 
given despite the caption of the paragraph reading, ‘‘No Ac 
count Kept on Cost’’ which may refer mostly to the cents 
column But let us turn to the other aspect of modern cam 
paigning—the subtlety 

On this aspect an Associated Press Correspondent has had 

®G Kk Turner’ The New Art of Making Presidents by Press Bureaus 
McClure s Magazine July 1912 pp 316 ff 

+ Turner loc at Simeon Strunsky says they cant put a man over with 
money alone Jones His Opmions and Politics Atlantic Monthly October 


1931 
31 February 21 1932 second news section 
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something to say recently which 1s worth recording here In a 
news dispatch from Washington °* he says “The Republican 
and Democratic parties enter the 1932 campaign with publicity 
organizations already wise in the ways of spreading partisan 
‘gospel’ These two bureaus have functioned almost within 
sight of the White House for nearly three years, with the oc- 
cupant of that structure the subject, pro and con, of many 
mimeographed broadsides With the installation of Charles 
Michelson as chief of the Democratic organization and James 
L West as head of the Republican bureau, old methods of 
propaganda disappeared Both men were seasoned political 
writers, correspondents here for years The tactics of rein- 
1orcing faith with partisan information changed almost over- 
night The Michelson and West shots were aimed at front pages 
and often landed The old method of frankly spreading inter- 
party news through the country press was abandoned It was 
expensive With a big name at its head, party propaganda found 
its way on the press association wires and into the telegraph 
reports of the large newspapers at little cost to the party 
“These bureaus have become sounding boards for Senators 
and Representatives who feel the urge to denounce or praise 
Here the chairmen of the various party committees see their 
political thoughts whipped into such form that newspapers find 
them more acceptable than heretofore Probably as many as 
three fourths of the statements issued from the Michelson and 
West offices have been under the names of Senators and Rep 
resentatives, and these members have welcomed it It cost 
them nothing 1n messenger service, and often they have not 
even had to think up the statement, it being written at head 
quarters and sent to them for approval When the Republicans 
decide to point with pride they issue a statement which begins 
in this manner ‘In view of the statements attributed to Senator 
Soandso yesterday, Senator Whoosis today issued the follow- 
ing reply’, then comes the text This statement is distributed 
to all the news bureaus in Washington The press associations 
scan it carefully and write it up for what it 1s worth The 


32 Ibid 
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Democratic newspapers play 1t down or ignore it and the Re- 
publican press uses it in full The reverse happens when the 
Democrats decide to point with alarm 

“In addition to making and meeting charges Mr Michelson 
and Mr West have also functioned as off year chiefs of speak 
ers’ bureaus They have not only provided many speakers for 
political rallies but 1n many cases have provided the speeches 
They have made extensive use of the radio The broadcasting 
companies have followed, as far as possible, a rigid schedule 
allowing each party the same amount of time The Michelson 
and West offices have provided speakers and often speeches to 
fill in this time ” 

Another type of effort, we might say strategy, 1s well de 
scribed in a recent editorial It is captioned ‘ Prohibition’s 
Dust,” and indicates ‘““How loudly the professional politicians 
are piping on the prohibition tune and how faint are those 
more important notes that involve so deeply the mghts of the 
people 

‘There 1s reason to suspect that the prohibition question 1s 
receiving a lot of artificial stimulation now that the national 
election 1s 1n the offing Not that it 1s an issue that can be 
ignored—it cannot It is more alive than ever, bitterly divid 
ing the people, splitting party lines and generally intruding 
itself upon the political scene But it becomes increasingly 
obvious that it 1s being violently resuscitated and made to 
kick up far more dust than appears to be necessary 

‘There 1s, of course, a good reason for this With the dust 
of prohibition in their eyes, the people will find it harder to 
view clearly a number of other issues that vitally affect their 
welfare With prohibition the outstanding and all absorbing 
feature of a political campaign, such things as power monopoly, 
utilities domination, special privilege, economic rehabilitation 
and threatening foreign entanglement are shoved to the bach 
ground and all but lost in the whirlwind of vituperation and 
recrimination that characterize a contest into which prohibi 
tion has been injected 

“The American people will do well to realize that, while 
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prohibition will plague them until it 1s settled, if ever, 1t also 
1s a convenient device for leading them by the nose away from 
issues that affect them vitally They may well be suspicious of 
the political faction that seeks to inflate it until it dwarfs all 
other essentials of government and seek carefully for that 
which may be secreted behind the synthetic monster ’’ 33 

The present writer 1s fairly well acquainted with the point 
of view of the newspaper from which this editorial 1s quoted, 
he knows its leanings—economically, at any rate But the point 
1s well made that an issue which the politicians are not compe- 
tent to deal with but which the people at large take seriously, 
one way or the other, may be kept in the foreground while 
more important questions are kept in the background and 
quietly settled to the immense satisfaction of private interests 
While we, the people, are gazing open mouthed upon the sham 
battles of prohibition or vociferating stupidly with respect to 
them, we are not watching the less picturesque but starkly real 
battles over natural resources, political power, and foreign 
relations Political propagandists have become experts in divert 
ing attention The regular struggles of the political parties for 
the privilege, “special privilege,” of governing are the hugest 
and shallowest farces that modern times know—outside the 
regular vaudeville and the circus 

“Political parties,” says Michels, “however much they may 
be founded upon narrow class interests and however much they 
may work against the interests of the majority, love to identify 
themselves with the universe, or at least to present themselves 
as cooperating with all the citizens of the state and to proclaim 
that they are fighting in the name of all and for the good of 
all”??* All of which spells propaganda in capital letters °° A 
brief review of the anti: Norris conspiracy will make these 
points more clear The reader 1s warned, however, not to be 


43 The Columbus Dispatch Columbus O March 13 1931 

%4 Michels Polztecal Partzes p 16 

> Cf Iappmann 4 Preface to Politics pp 257ff E S Bogardus The New 
Social Research p 15 John Dewey Highly Colored White Lies, The New 
Republic April 22 1925 
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captivated by the election-fraud aspects and led away from our 
theme Propaganda 1s there in plenty, on the surface and in 
disguise, and that 1s what we wish to keep in the foreground 


THE ANTI-NORRIS CONSPIRACY 


“The purpose of this scheme,” says the Senate Investigating 
Committee’s Report,®* “as admitted by those who played a 
principal part in it, was to make 1t impossible for the voters 
of Nebraska who favored the reelection of Senator George 
W Norris to register their will in such a manner that the votes 
cast in his behalf could be certainly identified and counted for 
him > 37 

During the early part of 1930 a secret straw vote was con 
ducted in the state “to determine the strongest candidate to 
oppose Senator Norris This poll was financed at the expense 
of $4000 by Walter W Head, chairman of the board of the 
Omaha National Bank, chairman of the board of Nebraska 
Power Co, president of Foreman State National Bank of 
Chicago, and director of many other corporations, now resident 
in Chicago although retaining his citizenship in Nebraska ”’ 38 
According to the testimony of Victor B Smith, a financial as 
sociate of Head, this straw vote revealed, much to the dis 
pleasure of those promoting it, that “Senator Norris was way 
in the lead of any possible opponent ”’ °° 

“About the same time that this straw vote indicated the 
impossibility of defeating Senator Norris by any form of le- 
gitimate opposition, a search was instituted throughout the 
State of Nebraska to find persons bearing the same or a similar 
name who might be induced to file as candidates for the Senate 
with the object of confusing the voters and making it impossible 
to determine for which George W Norris they were voting 

36 Seventy first Congress Third Session Senate Report No 1824 entitled 
Senatorial Campaign Expenditures (1930) Nebraska Pursuant to Senate Resolu 
tion 215 The evidence 1s given 1n full in some 1500 pages 

87 Ibid p 2 


38 Ibid p 3 
bid p 3 
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This 1s the testimony of W M Stebbins, whose candidacy for 
the Senate was initiated as early as September, 1929, and who 
testified under oath that he personally supplied at least the 
initial funds necessary to procure the filing of ‘Grocer’ George 
W Norris, of Broken Bow, as a candidate against Senator 
George W Norris The admitted purpose of this filing by 
a second George W Norris was to force Senator Norris to 
withdraw from the Republican primary and run as an inde- 
pendent candidate Mr McKelvie testified that he personally 
had sought to force such a withdrawal by the issuance of public 
statements The testimony also indicates that if Senator Norris 
had withdrawn from the Republican primary to run as an in 
dependent, the grocer would also have withdrawn and filed 
independent so that the confusion would be continued in the 
general election At least four George Norrises were located in 
the State of Nebraska but the grocer of Broken Bow appears 
to have been the only one who was legally entitled to file under 
exactly the same name as the Senator According to the testi 
mony of Stebbins, reports regarding the intention of filing the 
name of ‘Grocer’ Norris were current 1n certain political circles 
as early as April, 1930” 4° 

“Grocer” Norris, thirty one years old, manager of a store, 
with no experience 1n politics and no interest whatsoever, was 
given $50 for the filing fee, a hberty bond for $500, $300 in 
cash and promised “big money” These facts were brought 
out only after a wearisome and prolonged examination of 
evasive and deceptive witnesses As soon as “Grocer’’ Norris 
filed he left the State on a vacation and was found with 
difficulty for testimony The plan became abortive, however, 
because the filing was made late on July second, the applica- 
tion did not reach the office of the Secretary of State until late 
on July third, 1t was not recorded until July fifth, because the 
office was not open on July fourth, the last day Chief Justice 
Goss of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, “after a hearing at 
which all parties were represented, held that the application 


*oJb:d pp 3-4 
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must be actually in the office of the Secretary of State within 
the filing date and, upon this basis, rejected the application 
of ‘Grocer’ Norris as invalid ” #! 

Another feature of this plot to defeat Senator Norris was the 
work of the Loyal Republican Club This club circulated tens 
of thousands of leaflets Some of these read as follows ‘*? 


“BEHOLD THE MARTYR (?) 
“NORRIS NORRIS FIASCO 
“Hastings, Nebr , July 26 

“To the Editor of the World Herald 

“IT am wondering just how many Nebraska voters are 
going to allow themselves to be deluded by the recent Norris v 
Norris fiasco, staged by Attorney General Sorensen, A Paul 
Johnson, and John Robertson, the latter private secretary and 
son-in law of Senator Norris I presume there are many who 
actually believe that the Broken Bow Norris was induced to 
file by the ‘iniquitous Power Trust’ and other 1f less iniquitous 
interests, 1n order to encompass the defeat of that great, good, 
and self-sacrificing patriot, George W Norris, now and then of 
McCook, as the political exigencies might require Those who 
believe that sort of thing really should have their heads bored 
for the simples The people should know the real facts 

“A Paul Johnson, the Broken Bow attorney who prepared 
the filing papers for the Broken Bow Norris testifies that at 
the same time he prepared the filing he prepared a withdrawal 
which the Broken Bow Norris signed and left with him He 
further testified that he later turned this withdrawal over to 
John Robertson, Senator Norris’s son in law and private secre- 
tary Then, after much fuss had been made about this hideous 
crime of trying to defeat Senator Norris by a dirty political 
trick, Attorney General Sorensen and Private Secretary Son- 
in-law Robertson appealed to the supreme court to prevent if 
possible the consummation of the dirty, low down, political 
trick against the senior Senator Standing before Chief Justice 
Goss our attorney general made an eloquent and tearful plea 


41 Seventy first Congress Third Session, Senate Report No 1824 p 5 
42 P 236 Part 2 
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to the court to prevent this unjust attack upon the senior 
Senator, picturing him as ‘an old man with a bayonet at his 
throat ’ 

‘And all the time there sat in the courtroom Private Secretary 
Robertson with the Broken Bow Norris’s withdrawal properly 
signed resting in his inside coat pocket Why the farce of a 
court hearing when all that was needed was for Son-in-law 
Robertson to file the withdrawal with the Secretary of State? 
Isn’t it clear to any thinking voter that the whole scheme, 
instead of being framed by opponents of Senator Norris, was a 
scheme to permit the senior Senator to assume his favorite 
role of martyr 1n the cause of the dear peepull—with a nice 
little safety net all spread out to catch him if the scheme failed? 

“Witt M Maupin 
—‘Omaha World Herald, Tuesday, a m, July 29” 


“GOATS ALL AROUND 

“OmAHA, July 25—To the editor of The World Herald 
If the senatorial committee of the United States Senate of 
which Senator Nye 1s chairman, came to Nebraska with honest 
intentions, why did it make a hurried exit from the State just 
when the truth of the filing of George W Norris No 2 came to 
hight? 

“The committee made much ado while trying to make the peo 
ple of Nebraska believe that Norris No 2 had been filed by 
the opponents of Senator Norris It also made a fuss over the 
fancied story that Norris No 2 could not be found 

“But when Norris No 2 put in an appearance and it was 
found that John Robertson Senator Norris’s secretary and Paul 
Johnson, Robertson’s and Norris’s friend, had the withdrawal 
of Norris No 2 1n their possession all the time, the committee 
fled from the State 

“Robertson Johnson and Sorensen were making a ‘goat’ of 
Judge Goss when they were before him seeking ‘legally’ to get 
their phantom ‘opponent’ off the tichet They could have taken 
him off the tichet any time they wanted to, and they in 
tended to ‘ 
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“But they were trying to make ‘goats’ out of the voters of 
Nebraska also So was Senator Nye’s committee 
“‘WALTER HArRIS 
“Omaha World-Herald, Tuesday, a m , July 29 ”’ 
“On the other side of this sheet will be found— 
“A COMPLETE, ACCURATE RECORD OF ALL THAT GEORGE W 
NORRIS HAS EVER DONE FOR THE PEOPLE OF NEBRASKA 
“(Over)” 43 


“George W Norris has always been disloyal to the Republi 
can Party 

“‘He was disloyal to Roosevelt and an open enemy to Roose 
velt’s administration 

“He was disloyal to Harding and an open enemy to Hard 
ing’s administration 

“He was disloyal to Coolidge and an open enemy to Coolidge’s 
admunistration 

“He 1s disloyal to Hoover and an open enemy to Hoover’s 
administration 

“He helped La Follette organize the independent movement 
and then ran out on it 

“He really supported Al Smith for President—why? 

“Hoover and Smith agreed on the tariff, on farm relief, and 
on other economic questions 

“Hoover was dry, but Smith was wet 

“Hoover was notably honest and efficient 

“But Smith was a member of the board of directors of 
Tammy Hall—the most notoriously crooked grafting political 
machine 1n the world 

“How much did Raskob and George N Peek pay George W 
Norris to betray his party and the people of Nebraska? 

“In business we call it dishonesty 

“In politics we call it disloyalty ” 


And now, we may ask What was the Loyal Republican 
Club? Here 1s some testimony which will give the answer 
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“THE CHAIRMAN Your full name? 

“MR ATKINSON Well, I am subpoenaed under the name 
of Ray Atkinson 

“THE CHAIRMAN Is that your name? 

“MR ATKINSON Well, that will do, but my name 1s Raymond 
Edwin Atkinson 

“THE CHAIRMAN You reside in Lincoln? 

“MR ATKINSON I do 

“THE CHAIRMAN Mr Atkinson, were you connected with 
what was known as the Loyal Republican Club? 

“MR ATKINSON Yé6S, sir 

“THE CHAIRMAN In what official capacity did you serve? 

“MR ATKINSON As president 

“THE CHAIRMAN President of that club? When was it or 
ganized? 

“MR ATKINSON Well, during the last primary campaign I 
couldn’t give you the exact date I don’t remember 

“THE CHAIRMAN Who were its organizers? 

“MR ATKINSON I was the— 

“THE CHAIRMAN Did you promote it yourself? 

“MR ATKINSON Positively 

“THE CHAIRMAN Did you have the assistance of any one 
else in promoting it? 

“MR ATKINSON Well, yes 

“THE CHAIRMAN Who assisted you 1n the formation? 

“MR ATKINSON Littlejohn 

“THE CHAIRMAN Mr Littlejohn? 

“MR ATKINSON Yées5, SIr 

“THE CHAIRMAN Any one else? 

“MMR ATKINSON Not 1n any official capacity Possibly as a 
friend 

“THE CHAIRMAN Did that friend or those friends become— 
did they become members of the club? 

“MR ATKINSON Well, the membership of that club, as I 
understand it, could not be considered to be any one but myself 
and Littlejohn However, as you understand, we put out our 
own literature Any one that took our literature, went out on 
the street with it, wasn’t written up as a member of, the club, 
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so we have no way of knowing if he considered himself a mem 
ber The only qualifying question I ever asked any one before 
giving him some hiterature was, ‘Are you registered a Re 
publican?’ ”’ #4 

And who were these energetic and capable champions of 
republicanism and founders of this noble front called the Loyal 
Republican Club? Mr Atkhinson’s business was “trucking for 
a laundry,’ and Mr Littlejohn was, at the time of the hearing 
“collecting and soliciting for a transfer company ”* They 
had not, however, been devotees long enough to learn much 
about political matters for Mr Littleyohn, when questioned as 
to the nature of Tammany Hall, replied 

“MR LITTLEJOHN As I understand it, 1t 1s some kind of a 
Catholic machine mostly 

“THE CHAIRMAN Some kind of Catholic what? 

“MR LITTLEJOHN Some kind of Catholic political machine 

“THE CHAIRMAN Where 1s 1t located? 

“MR LITTLEJOHN In the East 

“THE CHAIRMAN Are you acquainted with the activities of 
Tammany in Philadelphia? 

“MR LITTLEJOHN No 

“THE CHAIRMAN Where in the East 1s Tammany located? 

“MR LITTLEJOHN I couldn’t say” *® 

The investigating committee never did find out where the 
money came from to pay for printing and distributing the 
thousands of pamphlets referred to—propagandists in seclu 
sion 

“The so-called ‘power issue’ appeared 1n the Nebraska cam- 
paign,” says the committee report,*? “not only by reason of 
the outstanding position of Senator Norris on that question, 
but also because important initiative measures were voted upon 
at the general election The committee was led into an investiga 
tion of some phases of this controversy by reason of the charge 
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broadcast through advertisements in the name of the Nebraska 
Taxpayers League that some one representing himself to be an 
agent of the committee had sought to intimidate the president 
of the league 

“The charge was false and absurd, but a brief investigation 
revealed that this advertisement as well as all other activities 
of the Nebraska Taxpayers League were paid for or expected to 
be paid for by the public utilities through their attorneys or 
agents The interest of the committee was likewise aroused by 
the fact that the same devices of willful duplication and con 
cealment of funds encountered 1n the ‘Grocer’ Norris con- 
spiracy were found here 

“The device of duplication was resorted to with the obvious 
intent of confusing the voters with reference to the municipal 
ownership initiative measure, generally known as the ‘Soren- 
sen bill’ A similar measure was initiated in the name of the 
Nebraska Taxpayers League which was identical in form and 
language, except for a single sentence which completely altered 
its intent and effect They were as nearly identical as the names 
of the two George W Norrises 

“Although upon the admission of its president, William F 
Adams, the so-called Taxpayers League had no dues paying 
members and had raised no funds of its own, the widespread 
advertising and use of the radio was conducted 1n its name at 
considerable expense These expenses were 1n large part being 
carried by Bernhard McNeny, an attorney, but the testimony 
clearly showed that 1t was expected that they would eventually 
be paid by Thorne Browne, of the National Electric Light 
Association, or some other public-utility representative ” *® 

In summarizing, the Nye Committee (the names attached 
are those of Gerald P Nye, Porter H Dale, C C Dull, Robert 
F Wagner) says ‘How far the various methods outlined 
above were interrelated and constituted successive stages of a 
single conspiracy, are yet to be determined After the main 
facts became known, two of the principal figures in the con- 
spiracy, ‘Grocer’ Norris and Victor Seymour, were 1n process 
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of mdictment for perjury and were, therefore, not available 
as witnesses The committee has been impressed, however, by 
the fact that all these activities have been actuated by the com 
mon motive of accomplishing the defeat of Senator Norris by 
fair means or foul, have been carried out by agents whom the 
record shows were in frequent communication, and have been 
characterized by the common features of concealment of funds, 
employment of fictitlous names, and elaborate precautions to 
prevent either the actors or the source of the funds from being 
publicly disclosed ” *® 

Another feature of this campaign against Senator Norris 
must be mentioned After the Senator’s primary victory, cer 
tain “regular Republicans” organized the Nebraska Hitch 
cock Republican Club, not so much to help Hitchcock, the 
Democratic nominee, as to hurt Norris E B Stephenson, a 
life-long “regular Republican,’’ became the treasurer of this 
new organization and was at all times the driving force 1n its 
operations 

Stephenson and McKelvie arranged to meet Robert H Lucas, 
executive director of the National Republican Committee with 
headquarters in Washington, D C, did meet him, and secured 
the promise of Lucas to aid the politicians of Nebraska to de 
feat Norris Following these and other conferences, ‘Lucas, on 
or about October 18, 1930, ° ordered $4237 27 worth of 
pamphlets, cartoons, and other literature,” and “of this $752 52 
worth of literature was specifically directed against Senator 
Norris This consisted of a barroom cartoon suggesting [that] 
Senator Norris favored the return of the saloon, a facsimile of 
an alleged letter purporting to come from a Tammany organiza 
tion urging democratic support of Senator Norris, and a booklet 
made up of reprints and editorials from hostile papers °' 

“The balance of the above mentioned literature was sent 
to other States 1n support of Republican candidates That sent 
to Nebraska 1s the only instance where Lucas used it 1n op 
position to a Republican nominee 
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“This transaction was shrouded with the utmost secrecy 

It developed that the intent was to keep Lucas’s part in 

the transaction even more secret than the records of the pub- 

lishing company indicated ” 62 It must be clear to the 

reader that almost every phase of propaganda that we have 
considered 1s evident here 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


Private industry 1s, of course, often favorably or disastrously 
affected by what governments do—or fail to do Consequently 
aggressive business concerns have not stood back quietly while 
the political forces have worked out independent solutions 
Having given some attention to the propagandists within the 
political area proper, and to those machinations of the half ins 
called political parties, we now turn to some maneuvers of the 
“outs” who care not a whit for office but desire power as a 
means to wealth 

We have already referred to the very shrewd and energetic 
work of the NELA with reference to 1ts own peace and prosper- 
ity and its gigantic movement to down the public ownership 
idea throughout the land Let us now take up a sample of its 
endeavors with reference to 1ts own salvation and the welfare 
of its subsidiaries by way of legislative halls We are privileged 
to follow these endeavors by means of the reports of a govern- 
mental investigation 

When Walter H Johnson, Chairman of the Public Policy 
Committee (this is a title to conjure with) of the NELA in 
Pennsylvania, was on the witness stand before the Federal 
Trade Commission, he was asked about certain expenditures 
for which no vouchers or receipts were obtainable by the 
Commission Remembering that Mr Johnson was a very prom- 
inent business man and usually careful about vouchers and 
receipts, let us follow the colloquy between him and the mem- 
bers of the Commission 
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“QuxsTIon On the 18th of March, 1927, you received in 
the same way °° the sum of $7500? 

“ANSWER Correct 

“Q What did you do with that? 

“A I don’t know If Mr Long had told me, I would recall 
it It must have been some cleaning up matters 

“Q Who cleaned up? 

“A Well what I mean 1s not the way you are taking it 
There are expenses in connection with honorable discharge of 
duties performed, and that 1s the only way I can account for 
that 

‘Q If they are incurred 1n an honorable discharge of duties, 
why 1s the payment handled by Mr Long drawing the money 
out and turning it over to you 1n cash? 

‘““4 Simply because people—we don’t want people to know 
who gets the money 

‘Q Very good \ou dont want people to know who gets the 
money 

“4 I dont know who got it I cannot answer that I can’t 
answer that 1f my life depended upon it The I egislature 1s [1n 
session} year bv year I have a corporation i was trving to 
handle, and I had to have people do the details for me doing 
the work as you have your honorable distinguished attorneys 
around you to assist you 

“Q Iam beginning to understand why you were chairman 
of the committee What did you mean a minute ago when you 
said you didn’t want it known who got the money? 

‘““A Because there was—well, it was not good policy that 
was all But I will tell you this that not a penny of that money 
was spent in any way or 1n connection with municipal owner 
ship, or opposing it, that every penny of that was spent honor 
ably and lawfully That I know (Here Commissioner Mec 
Cullough began questioning ) 

‘Q I thought you said you didn’t know what it was spent 
for 

“A My common sense and broad prirciples of yeats of 
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experience would tell me to spend the money honorably and 
lawfully That is the reason I cannot answer that question 

“Q Of course if the money was spent honorably and law 
fully there would not be the slightest objection to you telling 
who got the money and how much? 

‘““A I could not tell you ” »* 

Raushenbush says ‘He was asked item by item, about all 
the sums turned over to him between December 22nd and 
March 18th and had no recollection as to the use any item was 
put to, nor could he give any suggestion as to why the money 
was handled in this peculiar way, except ‘I thought 1t was the 
way to do it’ He considered it perfectly honorable and lawful 
for men paid by the Association to go before a legislative com 
mittee in opposition to a power bill, without disclosing the fact 
that they were paid He admitted that every session of the 
Legislature saw the introduction of some ‘pinch bills ’ 

“Q What is the definition of a pinch bill? 

‘“‘A It means they are trying to get a hold up 

“Q What is meant by a hold up? 

‘““A Scare you to death and make you come across 

“Q Come across with what? 

“A With cash” 

It 1s clear that we have before us a case of business applying 
crooked pressure on legislatures The money in question was 
used, to some extent, in spreading propaganda But now let 
us look at another method 

“T}linois,” says Raushenbush, and he 1s referring to the 
public utility committee, ‘invented what was apparently the 
most successful trick 1n the political arena Rob Roy McGregor, 
assistant director, outlined 1m a letter his method for defeating 
a Senator who favored government ownership of power plants 
‘This, of course, 1s not an attempt at writing a speech My idea 
would be not to try logic, or reason, but to try to pin the Bol- 
shevik idea on my opponent ’ 

‘He was asked by the Commission ‘You simply tried to 
raise a prejudice against the men that proposed it [govern 
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ment ownership] and tried to pin the Bolshevik idea on him?’ 
The answer was ‘Yes, sir’ 

“This committee, started by Samuel Insull and directed by 
men known as his right hands, was plunged into some trouble 
when Insull’s contribution to the Frank Smith campaign fund 
became known Letters interchanged show that they were afraid 
that a meeting of municipal officials at Rockford might discuss 
the matter, and suggesting that ‘some of the municipal officials 
might be gotten to go and offset that sort of thing’ 

“It circulated 19,000 copies of a speech calling all public 
ownership advocates ‘reds’ or ‘communists,’ and worked against 
the Boulder Dam Bill, as well as many state bills 

‘ The directors were somewhat hesitant about admitting their 
political activities to the Commission Thus A B McCrum of 
the West Virgima Committee said that he had done ‘nothing’ 
in connection with matters before Congress, and was then con 
fronted with a telegram from Oxley of the NELA thanking 
him for his efforts regarding the Swing Johnson bill, and then 
admitted that he had asked the member companies to write 
their representatives in Congress Cope of Georgia was asked 
if the utility people had not made a fight against certain bills 
by informing legislators and influencing officials through per 
sonal contact To that he answered, ‘No, sir, not through per- 
sonal contact ’ Judge Healy then read aloud a letter from him 
[Cope] to Lytle of Illinois in which he said ‘The effort [to 
fight bills sponsored by the League of Municipalities] has 
taken two directions to inform the legislators and in 
fluential officials through personal contact, and we have con- 
ducted an educational campaign among voters throughout the 
state, in the bulletin and the newspapers and by pamphlets ’ 

It was in Georgia that the records were destroyed ”’ °® 

One more procedure may usefully be noted before closing 
this chapter Writing upon the subject of “the relation of the 
group to the congressman who 1s in sympathy with it” EP 
Herring considers the franking privilege and points out its 
abuses—in spite of the law passed in 1906 Congressmen en 
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joy the franking privilege as 1s well known But what 1s the 
relation of this to our theme? It 1s this The groups which have 
a claim on certain Congressmen or are otherwise supported by 
them, prevail on these legislators to make speeches of a favor 
able nature 1n Congress All of these speeches are, of course, 
preserved in the Congressional Record Then the interested 
parties have thousands of these addresses run off by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at cost, which 1s small, and have them 
sent through the mails at no cost “Or,” says Herring, “the 
process may be simplified even more The congressman may 
arise and merely say ‘Mr Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a statement prepared by the National 
Association of Any Old Thing’ The propaganda forthwith 
appears in the Congressional Record Reprints are obtained 
and franked It has now reached the point where the 
government 1s practically subsidizing the propaganda activi 
ties of the minor organized groups It is only fair to state 
that sometimes even the larger and wealthier organizations 
resort to this petty practice which borders on subterfuge ” 5” 

It is easy to drift off all unwittingly into a consideration of 
bossism, bribery, election frauds and other well known ma 
chine methods Indeed, we have probably done so at several 
points The close alliance of such methods with what we have 
called propaganda 1s evident If we have seemed, at times, to 
stress machine methods we have done so only to force the 
reader to imagine the accompanying but hidden propaganda, 
for almost every case of bossism, ballot manipulation, or other 
political trickery 1s so accompanied & 

A very common feature of political maneuverings 1s the cir 
culation of canards—extravagant stories put forth to deceive 
people They certainly fall within the scope of propaganda 
The spreading of “‘roorbacks”—defamatory forgeries or false 
hoods published for the purpose of political intrigue—falls 
here also In these cases origins are difficult to trace, the in 
terests involved are not apparent, the methods are obviously 
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such as we have discussed, the content consists of unsubstan- 
tiated conclusions with respect to political power and privilege 
Of such we have had enough 1n this chapter °° 

Some wise words of Eldridge may fittingly close this chap- 
ter “Up until the World War the application of these de 
vices °° seems, on the whole, to have promoted the public wel- 
fare, and to have stimulated interest 1n and more or less real 
thinking about public questions on the part of the electorate 
But war and post-war developments have affected the serv- 
iceability of these as well as other instruments of public 
government One of these developments 1s of such crucial and 
far-reaching significance, that any discussion of popular gov- 
ernment which does not recognize its importance 1s likely to 
result in erroneous conclusions This 1s the discovery that 
public opinion can be largely made to order, and that political 
action by the electorate can be readily controlled ®&! For this 
reason the problems of democracy no longer center in the 1n- 
stitutional arrangements whereby popular rule 1s exercised, 
but in the processes whereby popular attitudes and opimons 
are created 

“The uses made of the initiative, referendum and recall 
henceforth will depend on the nature and extent of the manip- 
ulations to which the electorate 1s subjected with a view to 
molding its wishes for expression through these procedures 
There 1s no doubt that the advantages in this process of 
manipulation he with the interests enjoying superior organiza- 
tional and financial resources Experience has amply demon 
strated this to be so, and those interests have largely recog 
nized the facts 

‘Fundamentally, this change in the uses of these and other 
instruments of popular government has resulted from the dis 
covery that les and half truths are just as influential as the 
truth itself in the formation of public opinion, and that the 
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respective volumes of iteration and suggestion put behind com- 
peting truths and falsehoods normally decide which of them 
shall prevail But of one thing we may be fairly certain, 
which 1s that they will contribute less to the enlightenment of 
the public on questions whose discussion 1s provoked by their 
application ”’ & 
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Nore To CHapTer VII] —After this chapter was 1n type one of the writer’s 

colleagues received from one source three telegrams one of which follows 
Economists have publicly stated that the election of the Democratic candidate 

for president would mean at least one year of stagnation and uncertainty in the 
economic outlook In the interest of clarifying public opmion on this vital question 
may we have your 50—word statement by telegraph collect indicating what you 
believe will be the effect of the election of the Democratic candidate for president 
on the near trend of economic affairs Your statement together with that of other 
leaders 1s being secured for publication to inform the public on this vital ques- 
tion —Herbert Wachsman secretary Non Partisan Fact Finding Committee for 
Hoover 799 Broadway New York City 

The reader s attention 1s especially directed to the very revealing name of the 
organization sending this message 


CHAPTER IX * 
PROPAGANDA AND WAR 


So far as we can see there are only two possible types of re- 
lations, speaking broadly, between tribes and nations—peace 
and war And these two types are mutually exclusive, they 
alternate but never coincide The peaceful methods by which 
tribes and nations influence one another are known as negotia 
tion Negotiation may include much propaganda of the sort 
defined in this book and those who are strong for the estab 
lishment and maintenance of peaceful relations may use prop- 
aganda—pernicious propaganda Peace promotion however, 
is apt to be less ‘interested’ than war propaganda because 
there 1s less private gain involved Peace workers do not usu 
ally disguise themselves extensively but questionable methods 
are probably used all the time and the content consists of 
conclusions which are very difficult to verify The grand prop 
osition of the peace workers 1s that peace conditions are better 
than war conditions, but how this can be ultimately shown 1s 
impossible to say as yet it 1s very easy here to make assump 
tions which are the product of wishes and not reason 

The other possible relation between tribes and nations 1s 
war It is unnecessary, probably to take any space at this 
point to define what we mean by war In earlier times military 
pressure was about the only device available when negotia 
tions had broken down But in modern times there are at 
least three ways of dealing with enemy states when negotia 
tion 1s out of the picture 


* Most of the material in this chapter 15 taken from or sugeested by that ex 
cellent work Propaganda Technique in the World War by H K_ Iasswell 
My debt ts hereby acknowledged See a review of it in The New Republic Novem 
ber 30 1927 p 49 
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WAR MEASURES 


“These,” says Lasswell, “are the following 

“Military pressure (The coercive power of the land, sea and 

air forces ) 

‘Economic pressure (The interference with access to 

sources of material, markets, capital and labour power ) 

“Propaganda (Direct use of suggestion )” ? 

During the World War the use of ‘“‘suggestion,”’ to employ 
Lasswell’s rather modest term, was not at all new in prin 
ciple, 1t was new only in scale and subtlety, the like of it in 
these respects never having been known before And this grand 
scale use of suggestion in the World War helped to make the 
war on a grand scale “Indeed,” says Lasswell, “there is no 
question but that government management of opinion is an 
inescapable corollary of large scale modern war” There was 
more involved in the World War than in any other known 
to history, more nations were 1n it, there was need for larger 
armics, there was more need of public approval—in the form 
of economies 1n fuel, food, textiles, metals and other commod- 
ities—there was more manufacturing involved, more relief 
work, more public funds made available In short there was 
more need of universal, unflagging, unstinted, cheerful, civilian 
baching—morale—than ever before More than any previous 
conflict the World War was a war of natrons, whole peoples 
rather than simply armies It 1s not so much to mobilize and 
direct armies, military leaders have done this successfully 
from earliest times But the mobilization of whole peoples— 
that 1s another matter, and without such mobilization of whole 
peoples in modern times arnues and navies are practically 
useless 

The military can be mobilized and directed without propa 
ganda, although it 1s not, as we have already seen and shall 
subsequently see more clearly But “civilian unity 1s not 
achieved by the regimentation of muscles It 1s achieved by 
the repetition of ideas rather than movements The civilian 
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mind ss standardized by news and not by dnills Propaganda 1s 
the method by which this process 1s aided and abetted The in- 
tentional circulation of ideas by propaganda helps to overcome 
the psychic resistances to whole-hearted participation in war, 
which have arisen with the decay of personal loyalty to chiefs 
Peace has come to be regarded as the normal state of society, 
not war There are ideologies which condemn war either as 
something bad in itself, or as the product of a detested order 
of society Propaganda 1s the war of ideas on ideas ” ? 

However, whatever the need, there 1s no question that “in 
the last war propaganda was hing It won significant victories 
on the battlefront The Austro-Hungarian lines, for example, 
were riddled not so much by the overwhelming odds of Rus- 
sians, but by the far more effective paper bullets of Allied 
propaganda It 1s said that about 400,000 Czech deserters 
found their way into the Russian lines helped by Seton-VW atson 
and Willaam Stead In the army of the Archduke Frederick 
alone between 12,000 and 36,000 troops were hanged for at- 
tempted desertion The German army was attacked in a sim- 
ular way 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


With propaganda necessary on such a large scale the prob- 
lem—or infinitude of problems—of organization stands out 
prominently When mullions of people must be reached, effec- 
tually and in a hurry, how can this be done? All civilians are 
busy with many things, they are preoccupied, absorbed with 
their own affairs, they are not informed on international af- 
fairs nor are they standing around lazily waiting for something 
to turn up Attention has to be secured first, and then devo- 
tion A shrill message must cut through these preoccupations, 
then extreme danger must be strongly felt How can this effect 
be attained? 

During the World War there were, broadly speaking, three 
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methods of organization employed For the sake of simplicity 
we may speak of these as the American, the British, and the 
German methods In many respects these methods were simi 
lar, but in fundamental particulars they were different, and it 
is these differences that we wish to emphasize here 

The American Plan Soon after the American people de- 
cided to take part in the World War, the President of the 
United States appointed what was called a Committee on Pub 
lic Information * This Committee was composed of the Secre- 
taries of the Navy and War Departments, the Secretary of 
State, and Mr George Creel The latter became the actual 
director and leader, and his position was equivalent to that of 
a cabinet membership, he was responsible for every act of 
propaganda, both at home and abroad In other words, what 
may be spoken of as the American system consisted of a small 
and highly unified organization with one responsible head It 
did not matter much that Mr Creel was unknown abroad and, 
therefore, lacked prestige It so happened that President Wil 
son made foreign policy which had very great propaganda 
value abroad Besides, the propaganda head here had the 
backing of the President Nor was Mr Creel widely known at 
home, his name was not significant at the outset, but 1t soon be- 
came known that he was backed by the President and then his 
work began to tell The American system sprang into existence at 
once and remained practically unchanged during the War, it 
stands for the highest coordination among the three methods 

Mr Creel was, 1n one sense, the secretary of this Committee 
In another sense he was the head of it It was his duty to 
mobilize the mobilizing forces of the country and make sure 
that every man, woman, and child was reached as desired He 
employed lieutenants who employed other lieutenants—news- 
papermen, writers, artists, and speakers These people made 
big plans, the typewriters began to click, the printing presses 
began to groan, the paint brushes began to ply, and the tongues 
began to wag—hundreds, thousands, of them, all over the 
land—and so the torrential flood of “information” began to 
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overwhelm the people wherever they were There was no es- 
cape for any American with his wits and his senses intact 
Propaganda everywhere, nor any time to think! The only 
thought that Creel would tolerate was war—war to the finish 
—and any and every means was employed to place the people 
back of war to the finish 

The Brittsh Plan While the American system came into 
existence at a single stroke, the British system developed more 
slowly through many vicissitudes Parliament established at 
the outset a War Aims Committee for the purpose of conduct- 
ing home propaganda A small department was set up at Wel- 
lington House to prepare pamphlets and leaflets, and most of 
its material was put out as though from a private and not from 
a public agency A films and wireless committee was later es- 
tablished, but its relation to the Home and the Foreign Offices 
was never quite clear A Press Bureau was organized early in 
the War, and it was later adopted by the Home Office 

The Foreign Office took care of 1ts own affairs and sent out 
propaganda in addition The Under Secretary of State said 
“We are taking steps to see that there 1s supplied to the Press 
in neutral countries not only news strictly so called, but also 
news which we take here to be rather commonplace, but which 
1s of real interest to other countries, as to the condition of this 
country, and information with regard to trade, and with regard 
to employment, and with regard to recruiting, and with regard 
to all such matters as to which the condition of this country 
is really of interest to our friends ” © 

It was not until 1917 that the Department of Information 
was set up The head of this department, Colonel Buchan, had 
charge of four widely scattered and different services and was 
responsible to the War Cabinet and the Prime Minister An 
Advisory Committee was organized, but things were still at 
loose ends until a member of the War Cabinet, Sir E Carson, 
was asked to harmonize the various agencies At that time the 
War Department had a special service operating to carry on 
propaganda against the Germans, army and civilians By 


5 Quoted in Lasswell of cit p 20 
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February, 1918, a Ministry of Information was established 
with Lord Beaverbrook as Mimster At the same time Lord 
Northcliffe was made Director of Propaganda in Enemy 
Countries, and Directors were appointed for neutral countries 
with the special fields of intelligence and cinema Technically 
Lord Northcliffe was responsible to Lord Beaverbrook, but ac 
tually he had access to the War Cabinet and the Prime Minis 
ter Later a Propaganda Policy Committee was organized, and 
finally unity was achieved Probably the public will never 
know the whole story of the disagreements, the duplications, 
the contradictions, the bickerings, and the confusion that at- 
tended this very gradual unification The British were in ex 
cellent shape to do marvelous propaganda work—when the 
War closed It must be said, however, that the problems which 
the British faced were more numerous and far more compli 
cated than those with which Americans had to deal ® 

The German Plan There was more coordination in the 
American system than in the British, and there was more, at 
least in the end, 1n the British organization than in the Ger 
man “It was the Germans,” says Lasswell, ‘‘who had a mini- 
mum of coordinated propaganda effort Each Department 
went ahead 1n his own way, and the only formal co operation 
was In the Press conference, which met two or three times a 
week The War Ministry, the General Staff, the Navy Depart 
ment, the District Military Authorities, the Colonial Office, the 
Post Office, the Interior Department, the Treasury Depart 
ment, the Food Ministry, and eventually, the Foreign Office 
took part The chairmanship was passed round in a rotating 
system, and the co operating journalists chose a committee to 
speak for them 

“The Military Authorities had to build their work from the 
ground up At the outbreak of the War there was but a single 
official who had contact with the Press But they soon evolved 
an extensive Press service to report military operations, to edit 
the Field Press, to control the admission of home papers to the 
army, and to carry on propaganda against the enemy 


6 See Sir Campbell Stuart The Secrets of Crewe House 
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“The Foreign Office was slow in clearing for action, but in 
October, 1914, when the check on the Marne had deferred the 
prospects for peace, a special Zentralstelle fur Auslandsdtenst 
was created This was a very busy bureau and published an 
imposing array of propaganda material ” 

It now appears that relations between the German military 
and the German civil authorities, relative to propaganda at 
any rate, became more strained as the War went on When 
Bethmann-Hollweg made a slight overture towards peace in 
1916 the military authorities were very angry, they were 
equally angry when Erzberger moved for the adoption of his 
peace resolution in 1917 Despite the pressure of the military 
authorities, the chancellors refused to appoint a separate Min 
ister of Propaganda At last the GHQ set up its own press 
service and tried to reach the public directly An elaborate plan 
of patriotic promotion was planned 

Very early in the War private citizens organized the Wagner 
Culture Committee to spread pro-German information, and 
this illustrates the prevailing defect in the German scheme— 
overzealous citizens were always trying to fill the gaps left by 
the government, but with none too great success So it was that 
all proposals for a unified, consistent, and formidable propa 
ganda campaign failed In August, 1918, Chancellor Hertling 
advanced the cause of unification somewhat, but his measures 
were both inadequate and tardy ’ 

Here, then, we have the possibilities and the actualitres— 
high coordination of activities under one directing head on the 
one hand, complete departmentalization on the other—and 
something between The Italians inclined towards the British 
plan, while the French behaved most like the Germans 


ALLIED ORGANIZATION 


When two or three nations are allied in war, they have to 
consider and arrange for allied propaganda A start was made 
7 Lasswell of c2t p 22 See also Dr Fnredrich Thimmes Weltkrieg Ohne 
Waffen as reviewed by Hugh Jeddel in the New York Times Book Review 


September 4 1932 This gives clear and full evidence as to why the Germans 
failed and why the Americans succeeded in Germany 
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during the World War towards setting up an interallied organi- 
zation, but the obstacles appeared to be too great to overcome 
fully Perhaps the most successful venture was the Permanent 
Inter Allied Commission established at Itahan GHQ Some 
claim, however, that sound principles of organization were ex- 
tractable from the allied experiences Sir Arthur Salter, the 
prominent Britisher, has said ‘Contact, and indeed regular 
contact, must be established between the appropriate perma- 
nent officials of the several national administrations It 1s 1m- 
portant that these officials should (where possible) continue to 
exercise executive authority 1n their own departments and, 
where geographical reasons prevent this, that they should, at 
least, be specialists, and continue to exercise decisive influence 
on them The officials must enjoy the confidence of the respec 
tive ministers, must keep in constant touch with their policy, 
must within a considerable range, be able to influence their 
action, and they must have an accurate knowledge of the 
limits of their own influence ”’ § 

To the discerning at least one truth became very clear, as a 
result of the war experiences, namely, that propaganda 1s a 
problem for experts, just as military pressure 1s, diplomats as 
a rule are not competent to handle this phase of military 
strategy Propaganda calls for skills which are not usually ac- 
quired by ordinary negotiators 

This being true, what persons in the population are best 
trained by experience, and in other ways, for this work—as- 
suming that there 1s no available time for giving special train 
Ing and that, since war propagandists are not needed in peace 
times, professional schools for the purpose do not exist? The 
answer 1s plain—journalists and publicity experts, ze, profes- 
sional promoters And these promoters have to have the pres- 
tige of the regular policy forming agents, otherwise they work 
under the handicap of an inferiority complex, that 1s, they 
work without enthusiasm and devotion 

In other words, what the war experience shows 1s this War 
propaganda 1s no job for amateurs, it 1s work calling for 


8 Lasswell, op cst, p 25 
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special skills, and journalism and publicity, together with 
some knowledge of crowd psychology, give the best training 
Such persons cost money Though they may be commandeered 
in war times, they have to be attracted by high salaries in 
peace times Hence this propaganda game, if expertly played 
and carried on 1n any extensive way, 1s a costly one So we see 
that propaganda organization calls for a highly skilled person- 
nel, plenty of money, and very close coordination of activities 
Where these are possible almost any idea, viewpoint, or moti- 
vation can be “sold” because of the immense credulity of 
human beings 

Of course some veiling 1s necessary Propagandists cannot 
expect the necessary proportion of the population to believe 
them if they shout from the housetops that they ere propa- 
gandists and that they are inaugurating a campaign of lies 
There are in every population many who hike to be hed to if 
the les correspond to their deep seated wishes But there are 
others who are critical or stubborn, and they are often able to 
create such a furor as to distract popular attention from the 
propaganda and partially nullify its effect 

Although the camouflage used in war 1s many sided, war 1s 
only one kind of a struggle If we remember that, we shall 
understand that whatever we say here concerning camouflage 
may have a much wider application outside the field of war 
One of the special camouflage devices employed during the 
World War was the naming of the various committees “Infor 
mation” committees or bureaus These committees did put out 
information—sound information—it 1s true, they did en 
lighten the public on many matters But they also spread hes 
of many kinds, and they did deceive the people in many ways 
It 1s very difficult to say, in many cases, which function pre 
dominated The aim was to win the war, everything was sub- 
ordinated to that end ” 

When we raise the question of camouflage we raise the ques 
tion of special skill, and when we raise the question of special 
skill we have two things in mind—skill in the presentation of 


* Scott Nearing in The Great Madness makes a study of the propaganda that 
prepared the Americans for war 
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what 1s to be presented and skill in appeal It is one thing to 
tell a story and another to tell 1t well, it 1s one thing to present 
the facts and another to present them convincingly We shall 
take up the latter consideration first What types of appeal were 
used? 

G C Bruntz, from a study of war leaflets, found what he 
calls four phases of the war propaganda—(1) educational, 
(2) fear, (3) hope, and (4) revolution }° These suggest to us 
the kinds of appeals that were made, but the list 1s far from 
exhaustive and it seems illogical However, if we examine 
some of the appeals more closely, it will be clear as we pro 
ceed that almost every type the propagandists could remember 
or invent was used 


THE APPEAL TO INTELLIGENCE 


Upon those of the population who thought they thought and 
who were understood by the propagandists to be more or less 
thoughtful and critical, oceans of so called facts were poured 
For example, some people wanted to know who started the 
war, who was the original aggressor, as that would make a dif 
ference in their support The more enlightened were interested 
in knowing who started it, why 1t was started, what the starters 
were after, and whether or not they were able to carry out 
their program With these questions answered they were able 
to understand what they themselves and their fellow-country 
men had to do 1n order to meet the situation With emotions 
kept in subjection as completely as possible, these persons 
were able to keep their heads and work out rational programs 

There were certain groups in all countries who, on rather 
definite grounds, were opposed to war There were pacifists in 
all lands who had to be reasoned with Many Christians were 
opposed to war and their established prejudices had to be 
overcome Such broad gauge internationalists as were found 
in all countries hesitated on the brink of the crisis and called 
for evidence Business interests of various kinds were clear 


10 Bruntz Propaganda as an Instrument of War Current History XXXII 
743 ff 
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headed enough to see that their establishments would be 
ruined 1f war came and they had to be brought over In other 
words, there were many rather well-informed, cool-headed, 
critical persons in all countries who wanted “‘to be shown ” 

Lasswell says “The identification of a particular foreign 
nation as the enemy may be established by three lines of infer- 
ence It mvariably mobilizes first, in the days of the crisis 
(either openly or secretly), and commits acts of war, and by so 
doing reveals a criminal anxiety to press matters to a finish 
More than that, it invariably incriminates itself by endeavor 
ing to manoeuvre our government into the position of an ag 
gressor during the feverish negotiations preceding the final 
break Behind all this, there invariably stands a record of law- 
lessness, violence and malice, which offers unassailable proof 
of a deliberate intent to maim and destroy us ” ?! 

To the uninstructed 1t may seem that these matters are 
obvious, but they are not Lasswell 1s entirely correct in using 
the term “inference ’”’ Some aggressions in the past were obv1 
ous, it is true, but who actually started the World War 1s still 
a matter of debate among scholars Therefore, the propa 
gandists had to accumulate evidence The Allied propagandists 
sought to identify Germany as the aggressor Strenuous efforts 
were made to prove that Germany secretly connived in the 
making of the ultsmatum to Serbia Attempts were made to 
show that she was pretending to urge peace while she was pre 
paring for war Arguments were advanced to show that she 
was working feverishly but secretly to divide the Allies It was 
shown that she opened hostilities and violated neutral territory 
before she broke off diplomatic relations Long arguments were 
advanced to show that the Germans were essentially a bar- 
barous people 

All sound evidence? We do not yet know in all cases, de 
spite the smmense amount of research which has been given 
to these matters Therefore how could the propagandists know 
at the time? But they were so very certain At least they gave 
a very fine imitation of certainty, and we all know how much 


11 Lasswell, op cst, p 50 
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a convincing presentation adds to any statement These argu- 
ments were not made so much to the rabble in the street, to the 
sentimental and excitable people everywhere, as they were to 
able thinkers, historians and other thoughtful persons So con- 
clusive did they seem that thousands of dispassionate and ob- 
jective hearers and readers capitulated This sort of thing hap- 
pened 1n all the countries involved in the World War 1” 


THE APPEAL TO THE EMOTIONS 


We all know that no individual 1s wholly rational all the 
time That 1s to say, each individual is much more than pure 
intellect Each one has an emotional nature which 1s the main 
source of motive power Highly intellectual people are often 
undecided, hesitant, because there are so many sides to every 
problem and they dislike action until problems have been 
thought through 

Understanding this fully, the propagandists did not neglect 
the emotional nature of the intellectuals But intellectuals are 
few after all, there were not enough of them to win a war or 
even to make a respectable attempt The governments had to 
have soldiers, millions of them, and they had to have civilian 
backing as we have pointed out But the millions who were 
needed to man the military machine and keep it going were 
emotional rather than intellectual Hence the war propagan- 
dists made elaborate preparations and carried out stupendous 
programs to whip up the emotions of the people in all coun- 
tries 18 

Perhaps the emotions that are most useful to the military 
authorities, and hence to the governments in such crises, are 
fear, hate, hope, love—fear and hate of the enemy, hope of vic- 
tory, and love of country At any rate these were the ones 
most used during the World War 

12 For a hurried survev of what the historians know as the revisionist posi 
tion see H E Barnes The Genests of the World War 

18 The propaganda spread to national groups im this country before we 
entered on the whole tended to confuse rather than to clarify our honest sent 


ments and thought ’ says James T Adams in The Epic of America p 370, and, 
of course, this would arouse the emotions 
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THE APPEAL TO FEAR 


If the populace 1s to be placed squarely behind the military, 
to work and to “give till it hurts,” 1t must be made to see 
clearly the far worse consequences of not doing so, 1t must be 
made afraid The American people were not afraid of the Ger 
mans prior to the World War, they were friendly to them, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans lived here, known, re 
spected, and loved The Americans, therefore, could not fight 
the Germans abroad without a radical change of feeling The 
propagandists set themselves to this task '4 

One of the most successful ways of making people afraid 1s 
to overwhelm them with atrocity stories, the while they are 
quietly informed that their confidence and affection have been 
misplaced The Americans were certainly flooded with atrocity 
stories A book by a French chief editor gives us some light 
on the origin of these stories The House of Propaganda and 
Prostitution in Paris 1s described “Its principal work con 
sisted in making photographs and cuts of wooden figures with 
cut off hands, torn-out tongues, gouged-out eyes, crushed 
skulls and brains laid bare The pictures thus made were sent 
as unassailable evidence of German atrocities to all parts of 
the globe, where they did not fail to produce the desired effect 
In the same rooms fictitious photographs were made of bom 
barded French and Belgian churches, violated graves and 
monuments and scenes of ruins and desolation The staging 
and painting of those scenes were done by the best scene 
painters of the Paris Grand Opera ” ™ 

“During the late War,” says Lasswell,’® “innumerable 
schemes for the classifying of enemy outrages were invented 
As a random sample one may select the first large and im 
portant atrocity brochure put out by the French Government 
German sins were sorted into bins which were labelled thus 


14Cf G C Bruntz loc at pp 743 ff 

18 Behind the Scenes of French Journalism Ch VIII quoted in The Progres 
ssve January 1 1926 Cf also H C Engelbricht, How War Propaganda Won, 
The World Tomorrow April 1927 

16 Op cet..p 85 
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1 Violation of the neutrality of Luxemburg and Belgium 
2 Violation of French frontier before declaration of War 
3 Kailling of prisoners and wounded 
4 Looting, arson, rape, murder 

5 Use of forbidden bullets 

6 Use of burning liquids and asphyxiating gas 

7 Bombarding of fortresses without notice and of unforti 

fied towns, the destruction of buildings consecrated to 
Religion, Art, Science and Charity 

8 Treacherous methods of warfare 

9 Cruelties inflicted on civil population ” 

This fare was concocted and intended primarily for home 
[French] consumption It was issued to awaken the French 
people and frighten them into maddened action against the 
Germans It was designed to make them over into not only 
willing but eager tools of the government and the military 
And there can be no doubt of its effects 

But, since France needed help from outside, these atrocity 
stories were eagerly and generously put into the hands of the 
Allies and neutrals to show them plainly what was 1n store for 
them if Germany were allowed to win This stuff was designed 
to convert opponents and sway neutrals, to make the people 
who might be gathered against Germany afraid—afraid of in 
action, afraid of any other ending of the War than a crushing 
victory over Germany 

“The quantitative methods of modern social science were 
applied to the atrocity problem as the War went on In a re 
port prepared for the Serbs about Austro Hungarian atrocities 
the first plate, which summarizes the investigation 1s entitled 
‘Statistics of Atrocities’ It 1s limited to the district. of 
Potzerie, Matchva, Yadar and certain others Women and chil 
dren are recorded in parallel columns, and the number of cases 
relating to each item 1s recorded The items are 

‘Executed or otherwise shot, Bayoneted or knifed, 

Throats cut, Killed Burnt alive, Killed in massacre, Beaten 

to death with rifles or stichs, Stoned to death, Hanged, Dis 

embowelled, Bound and tortured on the spot, Missing, Car- 
ried off as prisoners, Wounded, Arms cut off or broken, Legs 
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cut. off or broken, Noses cut off, Ears cut off, Eyes gouged 

out, Sexual parts mutilated, Skin torn in strips, Flesh or 

scalp removed, Corpses cut into small pieces, Breasts cut 
off, Women violated ’ 

“Certain special items, such as the use of explosive bullets, 
which were not susceptible to statistical treatment, were dealt 
with in qualitative terms To the impact of the quantitative 
method 1s added the dramatization of the individual case The 
book 1s copiously embellished with horror photographs of 
mutilated corpses and devastated villages ” }” 

For the awakening of their own population the Germans 
drew up a long hist of allied sins '® For the further stiffening of 
the nationalist backbone against the English the Indian Na 
tional Congress published a long report on the Peshawar affair 
of 1930, and this report contains the inevitable atrocity stories 
and pictures ?® 

Says Lasswell ‘The cult of satanism thus arises and feeds 
on hate Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord, and the Lord 1s 
working through us to destroy the Devil The stirring stanzas 
of Lissauer’s famous ‘Hymn of Hate’ expose this 1n its pristine 
nudity 


‘Hate by water and hate by land 

Hate of the heart and hate of the hand, 
We love as one, we hate as one 

We have but one foe alone,—England ’” 


And so citizens were made afraid, they were terrorized, 
in all countries they were frightened into feverish activity and 
every needed sacrifice The methods were everywhere the 
same, to some extent the content was the same But the dif 
ferences in the propaganda of the several countries or the two 
sets of opposing forces gather mainly about the content *° 


17 Lasswell op cat p 87 How the intelligentsia were taken in on such mat 
ters we may learn from the famous Bryce Report and from cases like that of 
Rev Newell Dwight Hills the distinguished Brooklyn preacher who went 
storming about the country repeating these stories 

18 See Lasswell op ct pp 85 ff 

19 Report of the Peshawar inquiry Commuttee nf the Indian Nat onal Con 
gress pp 49-306 

20 See The Progressive, December 15 1925 p 110 Other references are C S 
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THE APPEAL TO HOPE 


What 1s called morale derives a good deal of 1ts nourishment 
from hope, that state of mind which ever pictures better things 
to come And in his hopes man 1s probably unique, he 1s al 
ways counting on something more desirable to appear Propa 
gandists are well acquainted with this characteristic and they 
are always nourishing it The practices during the World War 
were only typical of what goes on about us every day 

Hope 1s often nourished by facts, but it may also be bol- 
stered up by lies disguised as evidence It 1s entirely true, as 
Lasswell says, that “the fighting spirit of a nation feeds upon 
the conviction that it has a fighting chance to win The enemy 
may be dangerous, obstructive and satanic, but 1f he 1s sure to 
win, the morale of many elements 1n the nation will begin to 
waver and crumble The animosity of a discouraged nation 
may be diverted to a new object, and the nation may be so 
busy hating the ruling class of their own country or its own 
allies, that 1t simply ceases to hate the technical enemy, and 
military collapse ensues ” °! One of the leaflets dropped over 
Berlin by French fliers said ‘“‘Many clear sighted Germans 
know to-day that the war was instigated by the military de 
generates of Berlin and Vienna The German people 
were lied to, to force them into a war which they did not want 
They call it a war of defense, a war of liberation, but it 1s 
nothing but a war of conquest and stealing” °*~ This was de- 
vised, of course, to awaken suspicion, stir up division, and 
ultimately ruin German morale 

Leaflets were also sent into Germany to encourage desertion 
among the soldiers There were stories of the fine treatment 
received by those who had already gone over to the Allies— 
faked messages from supposed deserters, there were accounts 
of the good food and warm clothes received by these deserters, 
there was information given as to how to do it 7 
Viereck Spreading Germs of Hate many passages and Leon Chenebenott, ‘ The 
Sowers of Hate Le Temps February 11 1923 

41 Lasswell op cst p 102 
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Attempts were made to awaken and inflame among the Ger- 
man people hate for the Kaiser and also for the military 
classes The readers were told of the happier world that would 
soon come if they would but refuse to fight any longer Among 
the leaflets designed to awaken fear was one saying 

‘Probably tomorrow you too will he in a shell hole with 
your face up, looking toward heaven, then you will have peace, 
the peace of the field of slaughter! While at home your wives 
and children are hungering ”’ -* 

One way to keep hope alive and strong 1s continually to 
hold out the promise of victory, and this promise may be sup 
ported in a variety of ways The news may be spread that the 
enemy 1s giving wav, that he 1s menaced by strikes, disease, 
disaffection, demoralization or starvation within Such 
statements mav be supported by announcements of new war 
inventions calculated to work greater destruction upon him 
and put him to rout more rapidly Hope 1s kept alive by regu 
lar announcements of “crushing victories,” administered by 
wholly inadequate forces Such victories show the dauntless 
spirit and the remarkable shill of the fighters and defenders 
“In Berlin the first twenty five days of the War were passed 
in a jovous delirium The papers were congested with news of 
captured soldiers captured guns captured flags More ma 
terial of war was taken than in the whole campaign of 1870 
The fall of Paris was but a matter of days ” -® This extraordi 
nary optimism at the outset reacted unfavorably in the end, 
giving place to deep depression as the War dragged on 

The Allied propagandists worked rather more skilfully 
They did not talk of 1mmediate but only of ultimate success 
They never underestimated the strength of their enemies, in 
fact they continually overestimated 1t They emphasized the 
fact that the Allied armies were engaged upon a tremendous 
undertaking Victory was a possibility, but not an inevitabil 
ity, victory could be achieved, but victory could also be lost 


24 Bruntz loc cit See also George Creel op cet pp 288 ff For a descnption of 
how these leaflets were distnbuted see Dabney Horton A Bit of Propaganda 
Atlantic Monthly September 1919 pp 360 ff 

25 Lasswell op cit p 104 
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Thus the minds of the people were prepared for a long, hard 
struggle Specific objectives were not set Lord George said 
‘We will finish the War when we have attained our objec 
tive” -° But that objective was kept tantalizingly general 

With such a mental framework it 1s easy to absorb the 
shocks of occasional losses of men, material and territory, 
when such losses are allowed to become known With such a 
setting retreats easily become “strategic retirements’ and 
evacuations become “rectifications of the line”—phrases which 
were often reiterated in the papers 

Of course heavy stress was constantly placed upon the sa 
gacity, the courage, and all the other greatnesses of the leaders 
in charge of the campaigns Hope soon oozes away when 
people lack confidence in their leaders It was quite appropri 
ate that the lives of several distinguished war lords—Luden 
dcerff von Hindenburg, Kitchener—were written and widely 
advertised during the struggle Even if the whole story of 
leaders 1s not told, attention must be given to every individual 
case of bravery, ingenuity, or conquest The people have to be 
inspired to heroic actions by similar actions on the part of 
leaders As water does not rise higher than its source, so hero 
ism does not appear in the home population in larger quantities 
or on a higher level than it appears at the front 

Likewise during the War much was made out of the daily 
achievements and heroic accomplishments among the lesser of 
ficers and privates When Privite P climbed out into “No 
Man’s Land” and captured si, enemies single handed, that 
feat was reported all over the country and the common people 
took great pride in what had been done They assumed that it 
was worth while to try and imitate him in their own way and 
place, and took new courage It really made no difference 
whether these stories were true or false, the same results were 
achieved in either case Undoubtedly there was an enormous 
amount of camouflage 1n all this The leaders often lacked the 
sterling qualities which they were reported to have, and they 
possessed weaknesses which the reporters quite overlooked 





26Jbid p 109 
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The privates were reported as doing things of great moment 
which they did not do, and many things which would have 
created scandals back home were unreported And so, in the 
interests of morale by way of hope, there was an immense 
amount said and done, and an immense amount left unsaid 
and undone When, partly because of Allied propaganda 
within their own borders, the Germans began to lose hope in 
victory, their morale collapsed and the beginning of the end 
was at hand 


REKINDLING LOVE 


In every country at any time there 1s always a considerable 
amount of attachment to home, fellows, and country But or- 
dinarily this affection is more or less dormant We may better 
say that this affection 1s potential rather than actual, as long 
as there 1s no crisis But when any sort of a crisis comes, this 
potential can always be counted on, and it can be made to do 
heroic work Members of a family who are bickering and 
snarling at each other can be united and welded into a power- 
ful weapon by the cry of fire, they will forget their antago- 
nisms and work as a unit And so in any neighborhood or 
country 

Some husbands whose wives did not rave much over them, 
were called into the army, dressed 1n uniform, and prepared 
for overseas duty Immediately their wives found new values 
in them, old bonds were reinvigorated, the wives awakened to 
the fact that possibly poor husbands were better than none at 
all, and to the realization that ‘‘none at all” might be their lot 
in the not-distant future Sons who were thought by their par 
ents to be practically useless and hopeless came to wear halos 
about their heads when their country called them Neighbors 
who were despised and neglected took on new significance 
when “called to the colors”’ All these persons became ‘‘de 
fenders of the country” and that was a highly important posi 
tion to occupy, they came to have a new meaning for those 
who, it seemed, had been blind to their qualities And so people 
fell in love with each other again, and what will people not 
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sacrifice for those they love! The propagandist did not fail to 
play this theme until it was threadbare 

One of the underlying attachments of most people 1s that 
which they have for their property But everybody knows that 
war 1s no respecter of property rmghts When people are in 
danger of losing their property they will exert themselves in 
extraordinary ways The Americans, the English, the French, 
the Germans, were warned again and again that their property 
was unsafe as long as the War was on The propagandists 
made them recognize that to save any of what they had ac- 
cumulated they had to give a good deal of 1t away “to help the 
cause”’ Their attachment to their property was used in a 
variety of ways to work them up into war madness It was 
colorfully pointed out to New Yorkers, for example, that what 
had happened to the property of the Belgians and the French 
in the occupied areas, would happen to them 1f the Germans 
were victorious Then those New Yorkers found new values 
in their property and rallied to “the cause” with enthusiasm 

There 1s also love of that vague something which we call 
“our country” and which is symbolized by the flag, there 1s 
“love for the flag” As with relatives and property, so with 
country—residents find new values in it and love 1t more when 
there is danger of losing it And what songs, what speeches, 
what editorials, what pictures were used by the propagandists 
to help the people love their country by sensing its loss! The 
degeneration of the enemy was harped on to this end ‘What! 
Have these inhuman brutes conquer our sacred soil? Despoil 
our homes? Violate our dead? Unthinkable!” Rumunating 
thus, they loved these things the more and worked the harder 
When zeal flagged, the propagandists let loose a new flood of 
stimulation and reenforced these old attachments Proportion, 
exactness, scrupulous regard for detail of fact were all lost 
sight of in the work of reawakening patriotism, the thing was 
to make people so love their possessions that they were ready 
to die for them, life without these precious things was pic- 
tured as worthless And so there was camouflage Lies were 
told that the people might be made to love more fervently and 
steadfastly And hate was bound into this mixtyre, as the 
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him ”? In his reply to Sadolet he said ‘The Christian faith 
must not be based on human testimony, not supported by un- 
certain opinions, not be undergirded by things that appear as 
believable, but must be written upon the heart by the finger of 
the living God, so that no error can cover it with anything that 
will deceive us Accordingly one has not a trace of Christ who 
does not hold fast to the following fundamental facts God 
alone illuminates our minds with a knowledge of the truth and 
his spirit seals 1t 1n our hearts and fixes our conscience through 
his confirmation of spirit’ * Does not this mean “spirit pos- 
session”? And sf Calvin was “inspired” when he made this 
pronouncement, wasn’t he, as a flesh and blood human being, 
quite in the background? Wasn't the Holy Spirit speaking here 
and not Calvin? To ordinary, uninspired persons this looks hke 
veiling of a kind Of course Calvin’s ‘“‘spirit’ was not the same 
kend of “‘spirit” as controls the shaman, medicine man, or witch 
doctor of the primitives Calvin was possessed by a “better 
spirit,” so it 1s affirmed, but the relationship 1s “possession” 
just the same 

Finally, something must be said of the use of ceremony 
Protestants use ceremony much less than some other religious 
bodies, but they do use it, and there 1s some evidence that they 
are tending to use it more and more At any rate they believe 
in some ceremony Now, beautiful ceremony, like perfection of 
any kind, has a merit of its own It pleases, it uplifts, as we 
say, it imspires, it arouses and fixes certain attitudes, it does 
all sorts of things to us according as we are able to appreciate 
it Religious ceremony, as we know it to-day, sobers people, 
makes them respectful, awes them, makes them forget the out- 
side, mundane world with its fury and fuss, puts them in what 
is Called “the proper frame of mind” to consider and reflect 
upon “‘spiritual things ’ These results may be wholly desirable 
and entirely wholesome, but we are not concerned with them 
here What we are concerned with 1s the fact that these cere- 
monies are not left to work their effects upon people as beau- 
tiful pictures in an art gallery, enchanting music at a concert, 


5 Imstetutes III in, I 
* Quoted in The Christian Union Quarterly, October, 1929, p 144 
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exquisite statuary in the home, forceful drama on the stage, 
or enamouring poetry are left to work their effects as works of 
art, exquisite expressions for their own sake No, religious cere- 
mony 1s not an end in itself, 1t 1s a means to an end, it 1s a 
means, known to be effective in and of itself, used as the 
vehicle of a special message The ecclesiastical authorities have 
some ideas to convey and they employ impressive ceremony 
to help convey them But ordinarily worshipers cannot or do 
not know this, therefore, they are inveigled If religious pro- 
moters are above reproach, no harm may result But what of 
the cases where questionable motives are at work with an in- 
strument which 1s so effective? What about wrapping up a 
specious doctrine in the garment of a beautiful ceremony? Is 
there no camouflage in this? 

To an unknown extent, then, the propagators of the Prot- 
estant faith are either so undevoted that they deceive by 
merely “going through the motions,” or so abandoned to an 
indwelling spirit or a master “sense of mission” that they carry 
people along on a basis of feeling, and these things are not ob- 
vious to those who are most concerned Moreover, they main- 
tain an attitude of arbitrariness and finality with respect to 
forms and doctrines which 1s justifiable only on the ground of 
infallible revelation This latter point 1s well illustrated by the 
report of a public meeting to consider the community church 
We quote ‘The people came with earnest and sincere minds 
to find out the best thing to be done They wanted to hear about 
the community church, and they wanted to ask questions But 
some others were there, evidently not with any sincere desire 
to find out the truth about this matter and to be willing to 
follow the truth, but with the very pronounced purpose of 
‘showing up’ the speaker, and, by heckling and sinister ques- 
tioning, ‘prove’ to the people present that the whole community 
church movement is a colossal failure 

“The gentlemen, who happened to be preachers, didn’t know 
anything about the community church, either by actual experi- 
ence or by any fair degree of reading And they didn’t want to 
know anything about it What they wanted was to make the 
people lose faith in it, and they wanted to do it either by fair 
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means or foul (and they resorted to both) They didn’t get 
anywhere Their purposes were too apparent and their tactics 
too far removed from honest and sincere desire for the truth 
to gain the confidence of any of their hearers In fact, they 
provided the very best kind of living illustration as to the type 
of mind and the caliber of individual which today 1s opposing 
the umon of the church Every person there could see that, for 
the most part, they were moved by fear and prejudice and 
bigotry In their zeal, without knowledge, they destroyed their 
own purpose This was sufficiently shown by the remarks of 
the people who remained after the meeting ” * 

Looking at Protestant leaders from the standpoint of free 
mquiry, the third point of view mentioned some pages back, 
it would appear that there are many propagandists among 
them, there are many in the senses and ways indicated in the 
preceding pages, and there are many in ways which have not 
been pointed out But what about their methods? 


METHODS OF PROTESTANT PROPAGANDISTS 


Passing by the character, intentions, and interests of prop- 
agandists, what about their methods? Is it possible that any 
of the Protestant leaders’ methods of winning over the un 
cultured and the miscultured to their faith and practice are 
of the same nature as those which we have already found’ 
Well, at any rate, 1t is comparatively easy to discover number 
less cases of very similar methods Protestant leaders use the 
same mechanical devices—newspapers, radio, books, telephone, 
and the rest Also they employ the same literary and artistic 
forms—fiction, poetry, drama, fable, slogan, and more In ad 
dition they are not averse to the same logical devices—suppres 
sion, distortion, diversion, and outright fabrication We shall 
confine ourselves to these logical aspects since this 1s where 
most of the harm is done The reader will remember, of course, 
that we are here working upon the ¢t/ird or evidential basis, and 
not at all on the basis of revelation 

Suppresston From this point of view it appears very un- 

5 The Christian April 25, 1931 
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sound, on the basis of traditional authority alone, to taboo 
certain experiences and make them abominable Examples are 
games, days, clothes, food, shelter, thoughts, feelings, and rela- 
tions Now it 1s true that certain experiences ave harmful to 
man But what are they and what is the soundest method of 
their determination? We would here say What ts the rational 
or evidential method of their determination? But, of course, 
the inspirationist regards this as senseless The modern en- 
hghtened answer 1s careful experimentation, recording, check- 
ing—scientific tests These methods are poor enough, it 1s 
freely admitted, but they are the best we have—apart from 
revelation Protestant leaders, very many of them, however, 
rely not upon these methods but upon revelation, that 1s, they 
do theoretically ‘Is it right to play cards®” asks an inquirer 
One answer 1s, “Try it and see,” or, ‘Consult human exper 
ence ” Another answer is, “It 1s contrary to scripture ” If the 
scriptures are accepted by the inquirer as the authoritative and 
final word of the living God on this matter, then the problem 
is settled, and the practice 1s suppressed And so all the way 
around 

As we were writing this chapter there came in the term paper 
of a student who had been assigned the task of reading and 
reporting on Folkways by W G Sumner The student says 
‘In getting this book at the library a very interesting experi 
ence happened to me The book was not in evidence and I 
asked a rather elderly lady who worked there for some time if 
they happened to have it The lady was shocked at my asking 
for it She told me that she had read it several years ago and 
the library board had 1t burned immediately, adding it was no 
book for a young person to read’ If we enlarge this case by 
hundreds of thousands and spread it all over the land, we may 
have a picture of what 1s going on 1n one way or another by way 
of suppression 

This happens to be an example just to hand of the persistent 
and methodical campaign always under way to suppress the 
findings of science which appear to be inconsistent with the 
inspired Word and the direct and immediate revelatiens Within 
the last month a student acknowledged that she was trying to 
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sound, on the basis of traditional authority a/one, to taboo 
certain experiences and make them abominable Examples are 
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tions Now it 1s true that certain experiences are harmful to 
man But what are they and what 1s the soundest method of 
their determination? We would here say What 1s the rational 
or evidential method of their determination? But, of course, 
the inspirationist regards this as senseless The modern en 
lightened answer 1s careful experimentation, recording, check- 
ing—scientific tests These methods are poor enough, it 1s 
freely admitted, but they are the best we have—apart from 
revelation Protestant leaders, very many of them, however, 
rely not upon these methods but upon revelation, that 1s, they 
do theoretically ‘Is it right to play cards?” asks an inquirer 
One answer is, “Try it and see,” or, ‘Consult human experi 
ence ” Another answer 1s, “It 1s contrary to scripture ” If the 
scriptures are accepted by the inquirer as the authoritative and 
final word of the living God on this matter, then the problem 
is settled, and the practice 1s suppressed And so all the way 
around 

As we were writing this chapter there came in the term paper 
of a student who had been assigned the task of reading and 
reporting on Folkways by W G Sumner The student says 
“In getting this book at the library a very interesting experi 
ence happened to me The book was not in evidence and I 
asked a rather elderly lady who worked there for some time if 
they happened to have it The lady was shocked at my asking 
for it She told me that she had read it several years ago and 
the library board had it burned immediately, adding 1t was no 
book for a young person to read’ If we enlarge this case by 
hundreds of thousands and spread 1t all over the land, we may 
have a picture of what 1s going on 1n one way or another by way 
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do some thinking for herself along theological lines and had 
asked her pastor for the names of some books that would give 
her both sides of the present “warfare between science and 
theology ” He grew indignant at once and called upon her to 
have nothing to do with anything but the “faith once for all 
delivered to the saints ’”’ He 1s the leader of a large congregation 
in a large city, and he represents a type—the type that reg 
ularly stands between the people and the light which science 
is continually shedding upon the world and man, a type that 
is “sure” of its position and “knows” that there 1s no truth 
in anything else 

As men began to recognize more clearly that human reason 
had a right to explore the universe without hindrance—Bacon, 
Descartes, Faraday, Darwin, E:chorn, and the rest—and, as 
they went about this work in an earnest and systematic way, 
they came, of course, upon the Bible—a real book mm a real 
world Not recognizing any clear reason why they might not 
examine this book in the same mood and by the same methods 
as they adopted in investigating the moon, the grass the nature 
of the atmosphere, electrons and the rest, they developed those 
disciplines known as “Higher Criticism” and “Lower Criti 
cism ” They found that the Bible was not the simple and self 
explanatory book which the bibliolaters represented it to be, 
they found historical roots, problems of authorship, incon- 
sistencies of viewpoint, survivals of non Jewish origin, uneven 
ness of writing level, and many more features which were un 
recogmzed by orthodox clergymen, they found themselves 
baffled at many points An Old Testament scholar says ‘The 
cause of truth 1s not saved by unwarranted assertion, and the 
facts are so difficult to concatenate that dogmatism becomes an 
impertinence Those who know the ground best walk most 
warily ” © And this position applies to the New Testament as 
well Now compare this cautious statement with what a pastor 
of a large church in “Middletown”’ said 

“Christ’s teachings are plain, twenty centuries have added 
to them nothing out of human experience, nor can any other 
centuries add to them, for they are the teachings of God walk- 

¢J E McFayden, Introduction to the Old Testament Pri face 
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ing in human flesh All human philosophy, reasoning 1s 
alike, it 1s no more than the newspaper—ust for the hour, but 
the Bible, read as a child would read 1t, 1s for the ages Proph- 
ecy, knowledge, philosophy, creed, catechisms—all fail, the 
Word abides ” * And we can understand that this pastor warned 
his people away from all critical studies of the Bible and made 
them anathema just as modern 100 per centers warn away from 
communism and make it anathema The writer heard one or- 
thodox minister speak of these “higher critics” as “higher 
crickets” —and, of course, that was calculated to settle a great 
deal for the people who heard Any teacher who has ever been 
honored with the confidences of students learns much of this 
wholesale suppression and censorship and of the unnecessary 
havoc that it works 1n the lives of young people Protestantism 
certainly has had and still has much of suppression 

Distortion Are religious—Protestant—leaders ever guilty of 
wilful distortion, of transmitting incorrect interpretations of 
Opposing views, of purposely misconstruing texts, and getting 
rid of inconvenient features? Have we exactly the same thing 
here that we have already found in other phases of our social 
life? An amount of evidence might be assembled 1n the affirma- 
tive We have space here for only a few examples but they will 
present the case sufficiently for our purposes Here 1s an exact 
copy of a leaflet which was recently scattered widely over a 
campus where there are ten thousand students It 1s entitled 
Evolution Discredited As we read let us notice carefully all of 
the methods employed 

‘Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Chicago University, assures 
us that the doctrine of Evolution 1s so absolutely proved that 
It only remains for us old fashioned folk who love our Bibles 
to bring them into conformity with this well proved truth, or, 
if we cannot do this then we must let our Bibles go and cleave 
to Evolution 

“BUT—Dean Mathews 1s only a theological professor—not a 
Scientist Before we accept his say so, let us see what noted 
Scientists, including Darwin himself, have to say 

“Prof Patten, of Dartmouth—‘As for biologistsy they are 

™R § andH M Lynd Middletown p 316 
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further from agreement as to what constitutes the processes 
and conditions essential to organic developments than 
they were a year ago’ 

“Dr Etheridge, of the British Museum—‘In all this great 
museum there 1s not a particle of evidence of transmutation of 
species Nine tenths of the talk of evolutionists 1s sheer non 
sense, not founded on observation and wholly unsupported by 
fact This museum 1s full of proofs of the utter falsity of their 
views ” 

‘Prof Rudolf Virchow, Europe s most noted pathologist and 
anthropologist, said at the Twentieth Century Congress of the 
Anthropological Association An hypothesis may be discussed, 
but its significance can be established only by producing actual 
proofs in its favor, either by experiment or direct observation 
This Darwinism has not yet succeeded in doing In vain have 
its adherents sought for connecting links which should connect 
man with the monkey Not a single one has been found This 
so-called ‘‘Proanthropos” which 1s supposed to represent this 
connecting link has not yet appeared No true scientist claims 
to have seen him The man ape has no existence, and the miss 
ing link remains a phantom ’ 

“Sir Wiliam Ramsay—‘Our survey of the Mediterranean 
lands reveals no sign of development It shows us only a proc 
ess of degeneration and decay ’ 

“Prof Wm Bateson than whom there is perhaps no more 
eminent scientist living, declared in his presidential address to 
the British Association Sydney, in 1914, that ‘Darwin s theory 
no longer can be accepted by scientific men To us, he [Dar 
win] speaks no more with philosophic authority We read his 
scheme of evolution as we would those of Lucretius and La 
marck ’ Prof Bateson also said, in February, 1922 It 1s im 
possible for scientists longer to agree with Darwins theory of 
the origin of species No explanation has been offered to ac 
count for the fact that, after 40 years, no evidence has been 
discovered to verify his genesis of species ’ 

“Prof Beale, Phystologist of King’s College, London— 
‘There 1s no evidence that man has descended from, or 1s, or 
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was, In any way specially related to, any other organism in 
nature through evolution or by any other process ’ 

“Prof Fleischman—‘It has in the realms of nature not a 
single fact to confirm it It 1s not the result of scientific re- 
search, but purely the product of imagination ’ 

“Prof Haeckel was a strong advocate of Evolution, and once 
wrote ‘When in 1873 the grave closed over Louis Agassiz, the 
last great upholder of the constancy of species and of miracu- 
lous creation, the dogma of the consistency of species came to 
an end, and the contrary assumption—the assertion that all the 
various species descended from common ancestral forms—no 
longer encountered serious difficulty’ But 1n his later years 
Prof Haeckel felt that he was standing almost alone among 
scientific men, and said ‘Most modern investigators have come 
to the conclusion that the doctrine of evolution and particu- 
larly Darwinism, 1s an error and cannot be maintained ’ 

“Sir Robert Anderson—It would be laughed out of any 
court in Christendom ’ 

“Dr Alfred Russel Wallace—‘The great majority of edu 
cated persons hold the opimon that the wonderful discoveries 
and inventions prove that we are really more intellectual 
and wiser than the men of past ages—that our mental facul 
ties have increased 1n power But this idea 1s totally unfounded 
We are the inheritors of the accumulated knowledge of all the 
ages 

‘““T have come to the general conclusion that there has been 
no advance either in intellect or morals from the days of the 
earliest Egyptians and Syrians down to the keeling of the lat- 
est dreadnaught Through all these thousands of years morals 
and intellect have been stationary ’ Does this look very much 
hke the ascent of man? And be it remembered that Dr Wal 
lace whom they term ‘The grand old man of Science’ was 
Darwin’s co laborer 

“In the ‘Life and Letters of Charles Darwin this statement 
is found ‘Disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, but was 
at last complete It may be truly said that I am hke a man 
that has become color blind Though once capable ef wonder, 
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admiration and devotion in the presence of the works of God, 
now not even the grandest scenes could cause any such con- 
victions and feelings to rise in my mind For myself I 
do not believe that there has been any revelation ’ 

“Toward the close of his life, almost bed ridden for months, 
he turned at last to the Bible as the Book of his faith Accord 
ing to the testimony of Lady Hope, she found him one after 
noon with his Bible in hand ’ and then follows the story 
of his apparent conversion, a brief note about George Romanes 
and his struggles with science, the remark that while the great- 
est scientists have discredited the theory of evolution yet the 
“Old Book still stands firm as the Rock of Ages ” Then follow 
some quotations from “Dr Wilham Evans,” Mr Philp Mauro, 
and The Southern Methodtst, upholding the orthodox view § 

Leaving the truth or falsity of the theory of evolution wholly 
aside, what have we in this leaflet? We have clear evidence of 
an uncontrollable desire to prove a point, but of course that 
is not strange nor necessarily objectionable But the mcthod/ 
Ah, theres the rub We have here a wholly favorable selection 
of quotations, proof texts—a method very popular with the 
clergy, but these proof-texts are given without references so 
that it 1s impossible for any one not intimately acquainted with 
the literature used to venfy them Thus we may have here a 
gross misrepresentation which 1s either stupid or wilful We 
have a show of scholarship—the use of names of outstanding 
men—for the purpose of making an impression upon readers, 
especially college students And we seem to have evolution 
confuted by some of 1ts own exponents Moreover, the author 
of the leaflet has not left us his name 

Another pamphlet entitled The True Scsenttfic Mind was 
spread widely about the campus This one 1s not so prolific 


8 Published by the Gospel Union Publishing Company 1841 East 7 Street 
Kansas City Missoun In reply to a letter inquiring about sources and author 
ties the publishers say under date of May 9 1931 This tract was published by 
us some years ago and 1s at present out of print and we are sorry to say that 
we do not now remember much as to the sources of information from which tt 
was compiled in fact we believe that the most of it was taken from a tract that 
had been published elsewhere This did not give much aid to an inquirer except 
for the following addition However if you will secure the booklet The Col 
lapse of Evolution we believe that you can secure some help ” 
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with quotations from eminent men, but 1t comes to the stag- 
gering conclusions—‘‘God and immortality, a blood atonement 
and spiritual regeneration are essential tenets of any rational 
philosophy of life ” ° 

In a list of “Fundamentalist Frauds” !° E T Brewster calls 
attention to one from the Special Evolution Number of the 
Herald of Christ’s Kingdom '' “Here 1s a paragraph,” he says, 
“purporting to be the quoted words of Charles Darwin, in 
which 1s set forth an opinion precisely opposite to that which 
Darwin has expressed 1m all other passages bearing on the 
same topic Examination of Darwin’s ‘Life and Letters’ 
—one has to hunt through the two big volumes, for of course 
there 1s no citation—reveals that this ‘quotation’ has been in- 
geniously patched up out of a part of one paragraph from page 
277 in volume one, combined with part of another from page 
282 In addition, to make assurance doubly sure for the basis 
of the Moral Lecture, Darwin’s ‘I deserve to be called a 
Theist’ has been altered into ‘I deserve to be called an 
Atheist ’ 7° 

‘Was it done on purpose? Well, one might, by way of the 
ear, mistake ‘a Theist’ for ‘Atheist’ but hardly a ‘Theist’ by 
way of the eye, and one doesn’t often drop out four and a half 
pages of text by ‘typographical error’ ” }° 

Here 1s a leaflet entitled Do the Heathen Need the Gospel? 4 
in which Hinduism and Christianity are compared in these 
words “The little girl of a Hindu mother died The body was 
burned at the burning ghat, beside the Ganges The mother, 
almost heart broken, went to the temple of many gods to see 
if she could find any comfort ‘Was it a boy or a girl?’ asked 
the priest ‘She was my little girl,’ replied the mother He re- 

” Published by the Wayside Evangel 2923 Troost Ave Kansas City Mo 

10 See The Truth Seeker February 20 1926 

11 Brooklyn N Y September 15 1975 

1 Italics mine Lumley 

18 For this and numerous other examples see Shipley The War on Modern 
Science p 293 Andre Siegfried on page 131 of his booh America Comes of Age 
reminds us that the ant: Catholic American Protective Association opposing the 
Latin Slav invasion of the United States had circulated a bogus encyclical of the 


Pope to show that he was claiming the entire American continent 
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sponded with a sneering laugh, and said, ‘Women don’t have 
souls The little girl may live again in the form of a snake or a 
toad’ The next morning she went to the river bank She saw 
the heap of ashes where the funeral pyre had been Out of 
the ashes slowly crawled a snahe She remembered what the 
priest had said Ohh’ she shrieked, ‘A horrible serpent,’ and 
fell to the ground a hopeless maniac 

“The little girl of another Hindu mother died But a mis 
sionary had come to the home of this mother and she had 
learned of Jesus and the resurrection Soon after the httle one’s 
death the missionary visited the home again to talk with the 
mother and comfort her There were tears in the mother’s eyes, 
but they were not tears of despair Neither was she dressed in 
the garments of mourning but in bright and cheerful apparel 
‘Yes,’ she said when the missionary referred to the death of 
the little girl, ‘I am wearing my best to-day I am doinp it to 
please and to honor Jesus who has taken my darling to Him 
self 1 want Him to see that I know she ts safe and happy with 
Him’ Now this is the difference between Hinduism and the 
Jesus way ”' In a similar manner comparisons are made be 
tween Christianity and Confucianism and Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, but are these fair informed and intelligent 
comparisons? '* But so much for distortion 

Drversson To aid the work of keeping the people especially 
the young people true to the faith’ and to discourage them 
from following the fatal fires of modernism, the Christian lead 
ers have established many diverting practices Perhaps we may 
say that the core of this method 1s found in the doctrine of 
otherworldliness If, as we have already pointed out good 
Christians are mot to enjoy many of the countless satisfactions 
of this life-—-we refer to the taboos already mentioned—then 
they must have a recompense especially when there 1s no scien 
tific information showing the dangers in these taboved experi 
ences And so a very old substitute 1s still harped on and 
promoted—the assurance of everlasting bliss after death Al 

1 Near of cit pp 6-7 


14 The present writer receiver) this leaflet as a graduate of a certain Institution 
which has had its theological troubles 
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though there 1s not a shred of scientific evidence for the exist- 
ence of any glorious hereafter—nor 1s the case for its non- 
existence proved either—mullions of people still forego healthy 
and enjoyable practices, live in poverty, endure serfdom, tor- 
ture themselves refuse enlightenment and behave in other 
ascetic ways to guarantee this paradise for themselves, and it 
1s because of this doctrine of ‘“otherworldliness” especially that 
religion has been called “the opiate of the people ” This 1s one 
aspect of diversion 

Another aspect 1s found in the efforts of Protestant leaders 
to substitute in this life for the deprivations endured under 
religious pressure We may pass over the comparatively 1n- 
nocent subterfuge of taking under the church roof the various 
forms of amusement and diversion originating outside 1n order 
“to hold young people,” as it 1s baldly put, but “wicked” sex 
impulses may make themselves felt in church parlors as in the 
park On the whole, however, the provision of respectable sur- 
roundings for many poor young people 1s probably a genuine 
service, since environment does have a good deal to do with 
the essential nature of the relationships involved We mav pass 
these by Probably the worst form of this diversion 1s found 
in the recurring ‘revival meetings” wherein people are worked 
into a fervor ind given an emotional catharsis under the sway 
of some high pressure evangelist such as Billy Sunday, brought 
in for the purpose of sweeping sinners into the fold in mass 
Monotony 1s broken up it 1s true something different is ex 
perienced it is true different aspects of life are emphasized, 
people renew the feeling of “being saved”’ But all of this 1s 
interpreted as ‘a manifestation of the Lords presence” when 
it 18, so far as mundane learning can find out almost wholly 
crowd behavior similar in every respect to what we have at 
‘ pep” meetings of anv hind 

But so much for diversion We might now consider the 
fourth characteristic of propagandi methods namely, fabrtca- 
tion, but for lack of space we must neglect it and pass on to 
consider the content of Protestant propaganda Is there any 
substance in the Protestant messige which we might properly 
label propaganda? Are any unsubstantiated conclustons “put 
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over” on the people as established and final? In other words, 
what are the ideas, theories, doctrines—conclusions—that are 
spread and pressed home by the vast Protestant organization? 
We have a general answer in the prevailing “world views’ — 
God, the Great, the All-powerful, Personal Creator, Ruler, and 
Preserver of the universe, while engaged upon such stupendous 
matters as keeping the universe in order, 1s also ever cognizant 
of and making indelible records about the secret thoughts and 
intents of little Johnny Jones as he slips away into a quiet 
ravine and learns to smoke instead of going to school and learn 
ing to spell, a mvsterious virus in the world called sin’ an 
immense and tragic sacrifice of a precious “only Son’, a 
miraculous cleansing of man everlasting bliss, and so on In 
other words a ‘divine plan” in everything Let us take a spe 
cific example or two 


THE CONTFNT OF PROTESTANT PROPACANDA 


“Nfanasseh | Hebrew for forgetfulness) was the thirteenth 
tnibe of Israel as Ephraim given the birthright took his 
fathers [Josephs] place as the twelfth tnbe Has America any 
marks indicating that they are the thirteenth tribe of Israel? 

‘1 The Pyramid on your governments Great Seal has just 

thirtcen tiers of stones 
‘2 There are thirtecn bars or palways on the shield which 
your eagle holds as there are ¢t/urteen strips of land in 
Palestine 

“3 There are thirteen arrows in the cagle s nght claw 

“4 There are thirteen leaves in the olive branch 1n the left 
claw thus symbolizing that you are a branch of that 
good olive tree (Romans, 11 24 ) 

“S Thirteen stars above the eagle's head 

“6 E Pluribus Unum has thirteen letters and meins one 

out of many tribes of Israel and the thirteenth tribe 

“Tf you read J H Allen’s book The National Number and 
Heraldry of the United States of America, you will locate just 
thirteen different thirteens that mark Mfanasseh as the thir 
teenth tribe You did not set up in national business until you 
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had thirteen British or Covenant colonies to start up with 
(why not twelve or fourteen?) and you never changed your 
heraldic number thirteen when you added to your states ex- 
cept by adding additional stars to your flag 

“It surely will not make you think less of your country to 
know that the Creator in His plan for this world selected 
America '? for you to grow up in and become the freedom 
loving people that you are It will not make you think less of 
your national inheritance and the Anglo-Sazon Celtic British 
stock from which you sprang to learn that God foretold, 
through the mouths of his prophets several thousand years 
ago, that you were to break away and set up in business for 
yourselves and from a little one you would grow into a great 
nation, and that you would, hke Brother John Bull, be in 
vincible in war, and that He would give you both the wealth 
of the mine the forest, the sea, and the wealth of the land — 
all of which has made Young America the wonder of the world, 
and has thus enabled you to help do His work with wealth at 
your command ’” '* The question that the humble inquirer asks 
1s How do they know such things? And what 1s their impor 
tance when known?’ But let us take another tack 

By and large Christians do not know that their religion 1s an 
almost unanaly zable conglomeration, with some elements from 
pagan sources Most Christian leaders either do not know this 
or else refrain from letting the people Know Our Christmas 
festival was borrowed in part from Mithraism which was a 
formidable rival of early Christianity The church attempted, 
says Frazer, to “transform the devotion of the heathen from 
the Sun to him who was called the Sun of Righteousness ” 1° 
The Bible itself ‘read as a child would read it,’ would not 
disclose this fact, only historical inquiry could do it But most 
humble followers would suffer a collapse of faith if they knew 
such things They would have a revulsion if they knew the 
original meaning of the phrase “conceived in iniquity and born 


17 The Germans, French and others would not agree 

18 Quoted from The Kourter Magusine June 19797 p + whigh itself quotes 
from Lt Col W G MacKendnch DOS The Destiny of Britain and America 

193 G Frazer Mon God and Immortaltty p 328 ff 
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in sin” Our precious Easter festival has drawn something from 
paganism and did not have the single origin which most un- 
tutored Protestants suppose, but only prolonged and pains- 
taking historical inquiry could show this Almost every 1m- 
portant Protestant idea, belief, doctrine, or what not, has its 
parallel 1f not counterpart in other religions To the humble 
truth seeker, ideas and doctrines have value sf they are true, 
it makes no difference where they came from But to the Prot- 
estant masses, whose reliance 1s upon authority, ideas and 
doctrines are valuable 1f they are derived from this authority, 
authority or source 1s more important than their truth every 
thing hangs on the sources—and the masses have no ability to 
examine the sources 

From a chance copy of Signs of the Tsmes, a Fundamentalist 
weekly we tahe characteristic answers to some questions One 
correspondent asks why ‘ Cainan of Luke 3 36 1s omitted in 
the genealogy of Genesis 11 12 and also about the chronology 
of the Old Testament and the age of the earth”’ Here 1s the 
answer That Cainan is mentioned in Luke 3 36 and omitted 
in the genealogy of Genesis 11 12 15 to be explained by the 
fact that Luke in preparing his data of Christ’s genealogy 
drew from the Greeh Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
as well as from the Hebrew —which means what it means 

“From the chronology given in the Old Testament,—and we 
need ever to keep it in mind that the Old Testament has its 
own chronology, distinct from any purely human chronology, 
—the world 1s about six thousand years old This Biblical 
chronology may be ascertained by adding the ages of the men 
and women given in the Old Testament, and taking into ac 
count the important events there recorded Ussher 7° from his 
calculation of these Biblical ages and events arrived at the 
B C dates given in the margin of the Oxford Bibles, and while 
his reckoning may not in every case be correct, it gives us a 
good approximation to the world’s age ” 

Another questioner wants to know “if there 1s any text in 
the Bible that declares meat eating a sin” The answer 1s 

20 This 1s Usher the Irish prelate and author 1580-1656 
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“There 1s nothing in the Bible that shows that meat eating 1s 
sinful, and the questioner 1s right in his understanding of 1 
Timothy 4 3,4, relative to this matter However, it 1s plain 
from Genesis 1 29 that God originally intended that man 
should have a nonmeat diet, and had not sin entered our world, 
this would have been his food ” 

A correspondent sends in “the statement from a well known 
Protestant minister, who declares that dancing 1s all right since 
the book of ‘the Acts of John’ teaches that Christ also danced ”’ 
The answer to this is that “there 1s no Scriptural authority to 
support the contention that Jesus at any time ‘danced with 
His disciples’ It 1s a sad commentary upon much of the so 
called Christianity of our time when a Christian preacher, on 
this ground, justifies dancing in his church as being a spiritual 
exercise A bad matter is made worse when he seeks to defend 
such an iniquitous practice by any statement found in the Acts 
of John, a spurious apocryphal book written in the second 
century after Christ It reveals that the apostasy of many of 
the churches 1s due to seeking some other authority than the 
accepted divine word of God’ -! 

An immersionist revivalist in Middletown said ‘You might 
just as well expect stinding out in the rain to save you as to 
expect sprinkling to do you anv good Contrast with this 
the proposition He who does not partake regularly of the 
Mass 1s saying to Jesus that he will have nothing to do with 
him, and therefore without the Vass no one can be saved It 
is only through the Mass that anyone of us can escape eternal 
damnation’ -* Another minister said ‘ Viohammedanism and 
the pagan religions are all hollow—theres nothing in any of 
them The only reason so many follow them 1s because they are 
kept in ignorance—the same as Catholics” * Another said 
“The Bible comes from God and 1s the divine authority and 
His revelation to man No great piece of oratory or literature 


1 Signs of the Times May 1, 1927 p 7 
72 Lynd Middletoun p 333 

23 Jbid p 377 

24Jbtd p 377 
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can come from any other fountainhead There could have been 
no Patnck Henry, Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Phillips or 
Daniel Webster without it ” -” 

The authors of this excellent study (Aftddletown) tell us 
that “A college-trained Sunday School teacher, following her 
instructions to teach the straight Bible and avoid discussion, 
skipped the second creation story in Genesis ‘because 1t would 
make trouble ’”’ -* Another slant on the content disseminated in 
this land 1s revealed by the following ‘When the High School 
Bearcats were playing for the state basketball championship, 
those unable to attend the game were assembled to hear the re- 
turns A minister conducted the meeting, opening with prayer, 
and as the tension grew during the game, a class officer prayed 
‘Oh God, we must win Jesus wilt thou help us ” -7 Appar- 
ently it was wholly Christian for the other team to lose An 
other slant 1s indicated in the following ‘ An enterprising and 
prominent minister, urging the claims of the church prior to 
Go-to-Church-Sunday, appealed thus ‘The church has made 
America prosperous It 1s no mere happening that church 
people become well to-do Godliness 1s profitable, even from 
the business standpoint’” -* And one more A Rooseveltian 
minister stood up 1n his congregation and said “Any man who 
dares to stand up as the spokesman of Christianity and say 
it stands for pacifism is a har If you find anyone whom you 
cant talk religion into, by the Good Lord, you can knock the 
devil out of him ” *° 

But enough, there 1s no end to it We take it that these are 
fair samples, not of all Protestantism, but of the less liberal 
wing of it, any investigator can parallel them They represent 
a substance, a ‘‘stuff,” a philosophy of life, and this philosophy 
is promoted vigorously and 1n the ways indicated earlier Now 
the question arises as to the meaning of all that we have re 
corded in this chapter Is this propaganda or 1sn’t it? If so, 
is this pernicious propaganda? We need not be content with 

28 Lynd op cat p 377 

2% lbid p 397 

27 Ibid p 402 

2% Jind p 403 

29 [ind p 359 
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the assertion of the Rev Harry Emerson Fosdick that “we 
have endless sermons of sheer propaganda where preachers 
set out by hook or crook to put something over on their con 
gregations ’’ 9° We can do some examining and thinking of our 
own Fosdick 1s known to be a liberal, and the conservatives 
cry out against such charges as propaganda What can we our- 
selves make of this vast promotional movement? 


INTERPRETATION 


To gain our bearings we must refer to the three different 
types of standards for truth already noted on page 333—(1) 
direct, 1mmediate, personal inspiration, such as the apostles 
were supposed to have had, and such as certain people now 
claim, (2) the indirect, mediate revelation of the Divine Word 
—the Bible, and (3) scientific evidence Any proposition that 
we care to select and defend may have, as baching, one or 
more of these supports If “we” say that ‘all men are hiars,” 
we may maintain it on the ground that ‘we’ have had a per- 
sonal revelation to that effect, ‘‘we know We may maintain 
it also on the ground that the Bible proves it Finally, we may 
maintain it on the ground that prolonged and painstaking sc 
entific investigations have shown it There 1s no position that 
may not be supported in these ways 

We must remember, further, that rather consistent 1f not 
wholly complete world views have been built up from these 
three foundations and that each 1s entirely unassadable within 
tts own assumptions When the directly inspired man says, 
‘God’s in his heaven Alls night with the world, and affirms 
that he “knows ’ this—from his standpoint there 1s nothing 
that any other party can do about it, 1t cannot be proved or 
disproved from any other base, the other man can simply 
take it or leave it Scientific evidence, at any rate, 1s utterly 
beside the point, it 1s an impertinence When a man says that 
Holy Writ shows him that “Christ died for all,’ he 1s on solid 
ground—as the first man 1s, scientific evidence, one way or the 


€ 
20 Fosdick, What 1s the Matter with Preaching? Harpers Maga.me July 
1928 
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other, 1s quite beside the mark, it 1s not relevant These three 
bases of truth are simply different—that 1s all, they proceed 
from different assumptions and are acceptable on different 
grounds This is the way of it, and there 1s no use in getting 
excited about it or wishing for a different set-up, first-hand 
divine revelation 1s one thing, Holy Writ as a source of light 
and leading 1s another, modern science 1s still another—and 
there you are 

Now, human beings can get along all mght in their argu 
ments if they understand clearly at the outset which base each 
participant occupies at the time, they can and probably they 
ought to respect one another Of course they cannot reason 
themselves, logically, into harmony from such diverse stand 
points but each knows where the other 1s, and there 1s no 
deception, their respective dug-outs are not camouflaged Each 
is, or may be, wholly consistent in each position, each 1s un 
assallable from the assumptions of the other 

Trouble arises, however, when these respective positions are 
not made wholly clear, when arguers depart consciously or 
unconsciously, from their firm base and this 1s where propa 
ganda comes in What are the possibilities here? Well, the 
directly inspired man may claim a revelation and then, for the 
sake of effect, go on to back up his contention by using Holy 
Writ and also scientific evidence His companions or readers 
may not know that he 1s mixing his incompatible assumptions 
The Bible worshiper may start out on the solid basis of Holy 
Writ and, for effect end up by reliance upon scientific evidence 
or a claim to direct inspiration Those who are trying to follow 
him are bound to become confused The scientist may start 
out with tested evidence, add the supports of first-hand illum: 
nation and Biblical texts—and so lose his followers The pro- 
miscuous mixing of these utterly incompatible bases—although 
the first and second are not so incompatible as are combinations 
of the other two—musleads the thoughtless and confuses and 
irritates the thoughtful, 1t tends to destroy confidence “Know 
ing,” then, becomes a “‘confusion of tongues ” 

Now it 1s highly important to recognize that the modern 
careful scientist is the only one of the three who remains fairly 
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consistent as to his base and procedures, he 1s the only one who 
persistently refrains from mixing his assumptions He does 
not deny direct or indirect revelation, he has no grounds for 
denying it, his testimony, as a scientist, 1s simply not to the 
point Having no personal experience of direct inspiration to 
go on he merely neglects 1t and goes on with his work Starting 
with a certain faith in human reason, his method of arriving 
at truth 1s painstaking, carefully tested, objective scientific 
procedure Taking this stand he 1s quite consistent, he 1s also 
unassailable from any other base—yjust as the others are Hav- 
ing nothing that he must prove, not wanting to convert any- 
body, always asking for criticism and correction from fellow 
scientists, he has nothing to hide, no desire to hide, and, 
therefore, 1s not apt to be a propagandist There are many 
propagandists among the so-called scientists, but we are talking 
of science at its best If a scientist resorts to “mystery” at any 
point, either in assumptions or methods, he 1s instantly checked 
up by his fellows, 1f he continues in “mystery” they throw him 
overboard as untrustworthy He has onlv one objective—clar 
ity, he is after clarity first of all clarity all the way along, 
any competent person can follow him, for his methods are al 
ways open to inspection, he desires to make a plain path so 
that anybody who will may follow him To fall short of com 
plete proof does not worry him at all because he 1s not after 
proof primarily 

But we cannot say as much for those whose reliance 1s upon 
direct inspiration In this case it would seem to the sctentific 
observer that only one person in all the world could have any 
one direct revelation because no two people seem to be able 
to have precisely the same inner experience Unuinspired per- 
sons, however, need to be exceedingly careful in their judg 
ments here because they reason inevitably from another base, 
the uninspired had best leave the directly inspired alone 

The situation 1s different, however, for those who rest their 
case on indirect inspiration or the Bible The Bible 1s a real 
book in a real world—at least To the extent that it ss real it 
falls within the scope of the scientist Moreover, ‘those who 
tnterpret it do not, as a rule, lay claim to direct inspiration with 
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reference to its meanings, they do not insist that ¢hesr interpre- 
tations are directly revealed, they allow the value and reg 
ularly make use of some human reason And this is where 
things become mixed _ they get away from their master assump 
tion This is the place, therefore, where they lay themselves 
open to examination by the scientific method Such persons 
use now one base (Holy Writ) and now another (scientific 
evidence) for their operations, and their hearers and readers 
have a very difficult time following them around Perhaps an 
example may help to convey what we mean 

Here on the desh is a little book which opens thus ‘Reader 
do vou know that Jesus 1s coming again? He said, ‘I will come 
again’ (John 14 3) and His word endureth forever (I Pet 
1 25), for he 1s the truth (John 14 6)” This book, written 
by a person who discloses no more than that he 1s WEB, 1s 
entitled Jesus 1s Comimg *' And it goes on for pages—text after 
text after text with the proper citations So far so good sound 
scriptural base, unassailable position—on the assumption that 
these texts were inspired But here 1s a curious and interesting 
thng WEB Asmself, keeps pushing in Theoretically, he 1s 
not in the picture at all, the Bible is speaking directly to the 
reader But actually ths WEB 1s continually intruding to 
explain this text, compare those two passages, collate and sn- 
struct Theoretically, God does not need him in these capaci- 
ties for the God in whom he believes 1s entirely capable of 
speaking directly from His Word to the inquirer, yet this un 
inspired author 1s always bursting in with his own comments 
Now what does this mean? 

Well, it means that he cannot be quite sure that God can 
make Himself clear to the reader without the aid of WEB, 
that is one thing and it 1s something which, while unspeahably 
important to the reader, 1s not always recognized But worse 
than this, the author relies on Holy Wnit, but he a/so rehes on 
so-called scientific procedures, in a way he ts doing exactly 
what the uninspired scientist does In other words he 1s strad- 
dling, now he 1s on one base and now on another He 1s very 
hard to follow, and the reader 1s puzzled all the time to know 

31 Fleming H Revell, 1908 
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whether God or W E B 1s speaking to him If the reader 1s a 
confirmed believer in inspiration, he does not need WE B’s 
help If the reader 1s an uminspired evidence person, then 
W EB ’s intrusions are very much his concern But why 
should W EB, a confirmed inspirationist, depart so far from 
his native base as to use uninspired evidence’ How should the 
uninspired evidence person construe this? If called upon to 
answer we may say that this resort has every appearance of a 
disguise, WE B uses the scientist’s technique—something he 
detests—for the sake of proving a point, he has a conclusion 
—or a nest of them—which he wishes to get over, and he 
adopts the device that will help him do 1t 

For the sake of emphasizing this point, which 1s entirely 
crucsal, let us review some of the materials already before us 
Take the quotation from Calvin (page 337) If the present 
reader will examine that statement carefully and then search 
through his Bible he will find that the said passage 1s not there 
Then, what have we? How does Calvin “know” what he at 
tempts to set forth? He 1s mot quoting the Bible Then he must 
be relying on direct inspiration or scientific evidence, or he 
must be making an interpretation—the only possibilities 
Which 1s he doing? He insists, 1t will be evident, on the possi 
bility, even the necessity, of the first, but he does not claim it 
for himself in this case Then what? Well, Calvin was no sci- 
entist, although he was an able reasoner, he could not have 
had any scientific evidence to bach him up because there has 
never been any The upshot 1s that he must have been znterpret- 
ing, and in so-doing one either relies on first hand, direct 1l- 
lumination or upon human intelligence We may say, therefore, 
that Calvin used his own intelligence to prove that Christians 
do not need and must not have any In other words, we may 
suspect him of some straddling Theoretically, the human rea 
son does not count, the Holy Spirit alone counts But prac 
tically, the human reason of Calvin wedged in to show this 
We are not saying that Calvin endeavored to leave the impres 
sion with his readers that his own reason was not in the pic 
ture, although he has left that impression However, some of 
his successors have set out deliberately to leave that impres- 
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example may help to convey what we mean 

Here on the desk 1s a little book which opens thus ‘Reader 
do you know that Jesus 1s coming again? He said, ‘I will come 
agun’ (John 14 3) and His word endureth forever (I Pet 
1 25) for he 1s the truth (John 14 6)” This book, written 
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Well it means that he cannot be quite sure that God can 
make Himself cleir to the reader without the aid of WEB, 
that is one thing, and it 1s something which while unspeakably 
important to the reader 15 not always recognized But worse 
than this, the author relies on Holy Writ, but he a/so rehes on 
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what the uninspired scientist does In other words he ts strad 
dling, now he ts on one base and now on another He 1s very 
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whether God or W E B 1s speaking to him If the reader 1s a 
confirmed believer in inspiration, he does not need WE B’s 
help If the reader 1s an uninspired evidence person, then 
W EB'’s intrusions are very much his concern But why 
should W EB, a confirmed inspirationist, depart so far from 
his native base as to use uninspired evidence’ How should the 
uninspired evidence-person construe this’ If called upon to 
answer we may Say that this resort has every appearance of a 
disguise, WE B uses the scientist’s technique—something he 
detests—for the sake of proving a point, he has a conclusion 
—or a nest of them—which he wishes to get over, and he 
adopts the device that will help him do it 

For the sake of emphasizing this point wich 1s entirely 
cructal, let us review some of the materials already before us 
Take the quotation from Calvin (page 337) If the present 
reader will examine that statement carefully and then search 
through his Bible he will find that the said passage 1s not there 
Then, what have we? How does Calvin ‘ know” what he at 
tempts to set forth? He ts not quoting the Bible Then he must 
be relying on direct inspiration or scientific evidence, or he 
must be making an interpretation—the only possibilities 
Which 1s he doing? He insists it will be evident on the possi 
bility, even the necessity of the first but he does not claim it 
for himself in this case Then what? Well, Calvin was no sci- 
entist, although he was an able reasoner, he could not have 
had any scientific evidence to bach him up because there has 
never been any The upshot 1s that he must have been inter pret 
mg, and in so-doing one either relies on first hand, direc 1l- 
lumination or upon human intelligence We may sav therefore 
that Calvin used Ats own intelligence to prove that Christians 
do not need and must not have any In other words we may 
suspect him of some straddling Theoretically the human rea 
son does not count the Holy Spirit alone counts But prac 
tically, the human reason of Calvin wedged in to show this 
We are not saying that Calvin endeavored to leave the impres 
sion with his readers that his own reason was not in the pic 
ture, although he has left that impression However, some of 
his successors have set out deliberately to leave that impres- 
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sion If we examine the kind of preaching done in “Mhddle- 
town” we see this clearly Theoretically, that 1s by hypothesis, 
the deity of these preachers does not need them, but practically 
he does, and they regularly use their own intelligence in show- 
ing that he does 

Again, take the case of the leaflet against Evolution already 
quoted In ths we have something of a highly questionable 
nature We have a person, supposedly believing in divine 1n- 
spiration, leaving that sure base and descending to the use of 
so-called scientific evidence Not only that but for the sake of 
effect and not for the sake of truth, he has juggled, twisted, 
and maltreated that evidence in the interests of support for an 
inspired world view Theoretically the evidence which scien 
tists have gathered 1n support of Evolution ts utterly irrelevant, 
wholly beside the point absolutely useless and absurd, the 
writer of this pamphlet had supposedly either direct or in 
direct revelation as a base to work from But he did not work 
from that base—in which he believed, he worked from the 
scientific base—in which he didn’t believe And what was the 
idea? Was he trying to convert the very persons who are con- 
tinually assembling that evidence and trust it? It does not 
seem respectful to charge him with such simplicity Who then? 
The only other persons would be the wavering multitudes who 
do not know what to believe, who have little evidence either 
way, and who are not much on evidence or the means of find 
ing it anyway College students belong in this group From the 
outside then, this leaflet looks hhe an attempt to approach 
people in the gutse of science, especially students who have a 
smattering of science This looks to us lhe a case of false 
pretense 

There 1s another aspect of this matter which ts worthy of 
notice The above mentioned writer belongs to a large class 
naive enough to assume that if they can knock evolution down 
they thereby set creation up In other words, there are only 
two possible views, and 1f one is proved to be false the other 
one must be true Of course revelation may support this con- 
tention, but modern science does not The writer of this pam- 
phlet, then, was not out to search for the truth, thereby helping 
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to liberate the mind of man, he was out to prove something al- 
ready believed “by hook or crook,” as Fosdick has phrased it 
He was too simple to know that if the Buble 1s inspired, as 
he would claim, then scientific evidence at its best is utterly 
pointless upon this problem The theory of organic evolution 
simply had to be confuted and squelched, and the end was held 
to justify any means 

What we are endeavoring to point out 1s that this unfollow 
able shuttling back and forth between bases, between “reve 
lation” and “evidence,” this refusing to “stay put” upon solid 
ground, this bobbing 1n and out—all of this 1s unnecessarily 
confusing, baffling, and maddening to the honest inquirer No- 
body could so much as peep if the “inspired people” would 
only stay entirely with their “revelations”, nobody outside that 
position could raise a pertinent question or cite a relevant fact 
because, in doing so, he would be reasoning from an entirely 
different base But when people claim both inspiration and 
evidence at the same time they are trying to combine incom- 
patibles and to create a false impression Scientific evidence 
does not support and cannot be made to support, logically we 
mean, the world view of the more orthodox Protestants That 
1s aS plain as the sun at noonday It can be made only to seem 
to support it, and that can be done only by twisting suppress- 
ing, exaggerating or otherwise doing violence to 1t—in which 
case it ceases to be evidence for anything Yet Protestant 
propagandists are ever at it, they are ever making a show of 
demonstration, they are ever leaving the impression on the 
uninformed that their world view ts proved by science when it 
is proved only by revelation According to their view, the 
oretically speaking, divine revelation is enough it 1s all that 
man needs, and therefore the wisdom of man 1s wholly super 
fluous and useless, they seem to maintain that the wisdom of 
man is as foolishness in the sight of God—and then they make 
use of that very wisdom to show just how foolish it 1s Thus, 
they often fail to “come clean” on the matter of the standard 
which they are using For example 

They affirm, as one minister already quoted did that “noth- 
ing can be added”’, then they proceed to add things—commen- 
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sion If we examine the kind of preaching done in “Midd)e 
town we see this clearly Theoretically, that is by hypothesis 
the deity of these preachers does not need them but practically 
he does and they regularly use their own intelligence in <how 
ing that he does 

Again take the case of the leaflet against Evolution already 
quoted In this we have something of a highly questionable 
niture We have a person supposedly believing in divine tn 
spiration leaving that sure base and descending to the use of 
so-called scientific evidence Not only that, but for the sake oj 
effect and not for the sake of truth he has juggled twisted 
and maltreated that evidence in the interests of support for an 
inspired world saw Theoretically the evidence which scien 
tists have gathered in support of Evolution is utterly irrelevant 
wholly beside the point absolutely useless and absurd the 
writer of this pamphlet had supposedly either direct or in 
direct revelation as a bas to work from But be did not work 
from that base—in which he beheved he worked from the 
scientinc base-—in which he didnt beheve And what was the 
idea’ Was he trving to convert the very persons who are con 
tinually assembling that evidence and trust it? It) dues not 
secm respectful to charge him with such simpheity Who then’ 
The only other persons would be the wavering mulutudes who 
do not know what to believe who have Intlle evidence either 
way and who are not much on evidence or the means of find 
Ing t anyway College students belong in this group From the 
outside then this leaflet looks Ike an attempt to approach 
people im the guise of science especially students who have a 
smattering of science This looks to us like a case of fal 
pretense 

There 1s another aspect of this matter which 1s worthy of 
notice The above mentioned wnter belongs to a large class 
naive enough to assume that tf they can knock evolution down 
they thereby set creation up In other words there are only 
two possible views and tf one 15 proved to be false the other 
one must be true Of course revelation may support this con 
tention but modern science does not The writer of this pam 
phlet, then, was not out to search for the truth, thereby helping 
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Sa ee 
to liberate the mind of man, he was out to prove something al- 
ready believed “by hook or crook,” as Fosdick has phrased it 
He was too simple to know that if the Buble is Inspired, as 
he would claim, then scientific evidence at its best 1s utterly 
pointless upon this problem The theory of organic evolution 
simply had to be confuted and squelched, and the end was held 
to justify any means 

What we are endeavoring to point out 1s that this unfollow 
able shuttling back and forth between bases, between “reve- 
lation” and “evidence,” this refusing to “stay put” upon solid 
ground, this bobbing in and out—all of this is unnecessarily 
confusing, baffling, and maddening to the honest inquirer No 
body could so much as peep if the “inspired people” would 
only stay entirely with their “revelations”, nobody outside that 
position could raise a pertinent question or cite a relevant fact 
because, in doing so, he would be reasoning from an entirely 
different base But when people claim both inspiration and 
evidence at the same time they are trying to combine incom 
patibles and to create a false impression Scientific evidence 
does not support and cannot be made to support, logically we 
mean, the world view of the more orthodox Protestants That 
is as plain as the sun at noonday It can be made only to seem 
to support it, and that can be done only by twisting, suppress- 
ing, exaggerating, or otherwise doing violence to 1t—in which 
case 1t ceases to be evidence for anything Yet Protestant 
propagandists are ever at it, they are ever making a show of 
demonstration, they are ever leaving the impression on the 
uninformed that thetr world-view 1s proved by sctence when it 
is proved only by revelation According to their view, the- 
oretically speaking, divine revelation 1s enough 1t 1s all that 
man needs, and therefore the wisdom of man 1s wholly super- 
fluous and useless, they seem to maintain that the wisdom of 
man 1s as foolishness in the sight of God—and then they make 
use of that very wisdom to show just how foolish it 1s Thus, 
they often fail to ‘“‘come clean” on the matter of the standard 
which they are using For example 

They affirm, as one minister already quoted did that “noth 
ing can be added”, then they proceed to add things—commen 
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taries, expositions, interpretations They insist that nothing can 
be subtracted, and then they go right ahead and subtract thts 
“meaning ” and that “understanding,” and the other “interpre- 
tation” of the inspired Bible which they do not like, that is, 
they go right ahead and reason about the divine revelation just 
as they reason about politics, babies, the weather, what 1s go 
ing to happen in Europe, and how to make automobiles It 1s 
very rare that the highly orthodox appeal directly to “revela 
tion” to help them decide tariff questions, monetary problems, 
how the stars work and whom to vote for at elections The 
oretically the Power in whom they profess to believe 1s wholly 
capable of helping them to decide such questions, theoretically 
this Power 1s capable of touching the minds of men without 
their aid But the individuals are everlastingly intruding them- 
selves, just as little folks are always peeping in at mother’s 
party and offering to help Auman tests of truth are no good, 
yet they are used all the time 

We fimsh by suggesting that many Protestant leaders flit 
back and forth so that the bases from which they start are not 
always evident therefore they are propagandists We suggest 
also that when thev approach college students and other unin 
formed people in the gutse of scicnce, although they believe 
In inspiration—they are propagandists We suggest that when 
they become so captivated by doctrines that they resort to any 
method of proof—they are propigandists We suggest also that 
when they lend themselves as channels for their inspirations 
and naively corrupt their revelations in translating and com 
municating—they are propagandists It often seems that their 
aim as Sumner once said, has been and 1s “to inculcate rev- 
erence for what 1s written rather than for what ts true ”’ 3? 


7-H E Starr Wiliam Graham Sumner p 338 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RESULTS ASPECT OF PROPAGANDA 


When considering the nature of propaganda in chapter two 
we endeavored to state and interpret it in terms of its origin 
and aims, 1n terms of the interests involved, in terms of the 
methods used, in terms of the contents spread, and finally in 
terms of its results We pointed out that any given promotional 
undertaking 1s to be regarded as propaganda when there 1s 
camouflage or deception applying to any of these phases Hav 
ing considered the first four phases and given ample illustra- 
tlons, we come now to the fifth—the results or consequences 
And this aspect of propaganda, we think, 1s rather the most 1m 
portant of all 


INCLUDING THE RESULTS ASPECT 


It may be objected at once—and this 1s familiar and quite 
proper talh—that propaganda zs what it 1s wholly apart from 
its results or consequences that it 1s quite unnecessary to con 
sider its results or consequences when drawing a picture of 
propaganda It may be said by way of illustration, that a spear 
ls a spear no matter what consequences follow its use It may 
be urged that if a spear 1s used as a hat rack or a flag pole, it 
is still a spear But 1s there not a fallacy here? When we talk 
of a spear do we have in mind some wood or metal, or both, 
shaped in a certain way greatly elongated and pointed or do 
we have in mind some functions of wood or metal shaped in a 
certain way? If we have both materials and functions in mind, 
on which 1s the emphasis? Medicine, it 1s true, 1s a material 
substance But medicine 1s a material substance that cures dis 
ease, and this curative function 1s the most important aspect 
for most of us, we would not apply the term mediciye to chemi- 
cals which we knew would not cure people At least it 1s clear 
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that when we talk of matenals of various kinds, not the least 
of the considerations 1s their instrumental aspect 

But what 1s the relation between functions and results or 
consequences? Well, it 1s impossible to use a spear ‘in a wound- 
ing manner” without some consequences, it 1s impossible to 
use medicine “in a curing way” without some results These 
phenomena are tied together in series Another way of saying 
this 1s that wounding and curing functions are regularly evalu 
ated by us in terms of results For most of us these instruments 
are not what they are intrinsically but what they will do by 
way of giving effect to our wishes 

Hence it may be argued quite plausibly that propaganda 1s 
nothing other than a series of functions with rather definite re- 
sults in view It 1s safe to say that nobody would ever carry on 
propaganda if he were sure at the outset that it would be with- 
out effect Thus, the results-aspect cannot be left out of the 
picture Promotion 1s propaganda when certain kinds of results 
follow As some one has said “Propaganda ts what propaganda 
does ”’ 

Two questions then face us First, what kinds of results 
are secured by using this instrument? Second, are these results 
socially undesirable? Thus is propaganda a force 1n society 
that we need to take serious account of 1n relation to individual 
development and social policy or 1s 1t a comparatively innocu- 
ous influence in our midst? Is propaganda comparable to yellow 
fever or to measles? Is it luke a devastating flood or a vagrant 
morning mist? There 1s no way to answer such questions satis 
factorily without prolonged and detailed examination of its 
consequences It 1s not sufficient to examine and make reports 
upon its proportions because it may be largely stuffing just a 
gigantic straw man, a flapping scarecrow, a ‘‘much ado about 
nothing ” It 1s not sufficient to make an exhaustive table of the 
skills involved, because some of the cleverest devices in the 
world won’t work Perhaps it 1s not an exaggeration to suggest 
that the final proof of perniciousness must be found by elab 
orate studies of what propaganda accomplsshes, not only for 
those who use it to gain their ends but in the lives of those who 
receive it And we must point out here that our interest in this 
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chapter 1s with the recipients alone, we desire to give some 
hints as to what happens to the victims 


TYPES OF RESULTS 


There appear to be two distinguishable sorts of results or 
consequences relative to the recipients First, there are the 
more or less definite and particular results to individuals such 
as being misled at an election, swallowing a particular indus 
trial “ism,” having the mind closed, following a dictator, de 
veloping a special zeal for some cause, and so on In the second 
place there are the largely indefinite and general results that 
groups and societies suffer—becoming capitalistic or socialistic 
industrially, turning democratic or monarchistic politically, de 
veloping popular enthusiasms, sinking into pessimism, forming 
into crowds, abandonment to passion, and more In what fol 
lows we shall endeavor to keep these two tvpes of results in 
view and also to keep them distinct, although it will be appar 
ent that they overlap “Moreover, we shall keep our eye espe 
cially on the results aspect from the public point of view, we 
are considering the matter from the standpoint of social wel 
fare for that, as poorly as we can define it, 1s after all the only 
criterion for determining the permciousness of propaganda 
From the public point of view then, let us consider some par 
ticular and individual results and also some large scale social 
results 


PARTICULAR RESULTS 


What does propaganda do to the individual victim? What 
does it make out of him, or what would it make out of him if 
it had its free way with him? If propaganda 1s a menace, 1s It 
a menace to the individual who swallows it and how 1s 1t a men 
ace? If we had hundreds of case studies accumulated—as 
charity organizations, unemployment bureaus, and medical 
agencies have—we might study them painstakingly, interpret 
them and then present a truly impressive report as to the con 
Sequences of propaganda within individual behavior But we 
have no such record to appeal to What, then, can be done? 
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Well, we can begin to accumulate case records, and we have 
two or three informal reports with which to start The first is 
that of an intimate friend who admits that he has been “the 
prince of boobs” and who reports as follows 

“Throughout my whole life, as I now review it, I have been 
surrounded and thronged by propagandists They have as 
sailed and overwhelmed me from every angle and upon almost 
every moot issue They have tried to ‘convert’ me to almost 
every known 1sm_ I have gulped down oceans of these isms 1t 
seems to me Not that the propagandists 1n all cases have been 
ill-intentioned and unscrupulous, not that they have wished to 
bind me fast always, not that they have used crooked methods 
in all cases, not at all I have been surrounded by well wishers 
all my hfe But I have been manipulated by some 1ll wishers 
as well And the results? You ask about results? Well, here are 
a few examples 

“As nearly as I can remember I was touched first by means 
of fairy tales, nursery rhymes and other devices to capture 
childish fancy And the insidiousness of much of this 1s now 
apparent to me For I now discover that the artistic features of 
these tales hept my attention and interest while an irrational 
content was slipped into me quite casually and unnoticed My 
imagination was awakened and quickened, a good thing per 
haps But the foundations of a world-view which I now think 
to be crazy were laid deep and strong I was, in my innocence, 
infected with numerous ‘complexes’ which I have never been 
able to expurgate, and I have suffered the agonies of the 
damned 1n trying to exorcise them 

“To be quite specific, I cannot yet contemplate sex matters 
in a dispassionate and wholesome way In spite of every effort 
to nid myself of this attitude, sex functions and sex organs when 
thought of are a cause of shame They seem not to be ‘natural 
matters’ like rochs, stars, trees, animals, winds, and the like 
They are mysterious matters, unnatural matters, phenomena 
apart, phenomena of ‘hush’ and secrecy, even something very 
dangerous They are not something to be investigated, under 
stood and used Ihke other phenomena They are still under 
taboo, they seem like left-overs from an age of demonic con- 
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trol I am not made ashamed to think of or contemplate the 
stamen of a flower, but the analogous organ of an animal 1s a 
wholly different matter In my more lucid moments I am sure 
that this 1s an utterly irrational attitude, but the foundations 
are deep and abiding And look at the results I kept away 
from all knowledge that might have fitted me to be a better 
parent I have preserved through the years something of a fear 
that the mysterious world would deal me out a good crack if I 
tried to peer into these mysteries This 1s a sad story and I 
can’t tell you more, but perhaps what I have said suggests 
enough I have been given a bad steer at this point 

“Once more, I acquircd very early an attitude towards what 
is called the supernatural which it 1s quite impossible for me 
utterly to root out It was an attitude of abject fear Perhaps 
you have read Mary Antin’s book ‘The Promtsed Land’ and 
will recall her experience with taking the name of God 1n vain 
on one occasion and the agony she endured thereafter Well, I 
once had a very similar experience On the way home from 
school one day when I was ten or eleven years old, and the 
picture 1s vivid in most detils, I was being plagued by a bully 
who seemed to have it in for me most of the time He pulled 
off some nasty crach that seemed to outdo his former efforts 
and I grew suddenly angry, —vou remember I have something 
of a peppery temper—and, before I knew it, ripped out a vigor 
ous oath I called on God to do something to the bully that 
would compare favorably with what he had done to me, and I 
wished He would strike me dead so that I would be free of this 
scourge The words were no sooner out of my mouth than I 
was scized with a suffusion of unspeakable terror lest He ful 
fill my wishes, and this terror was so overpowering that I went 
about for days timidly and skittishly and, I may say, as a ‘very 
good little bov,’ so good, indeed that my parents commented 
upon it Now it does not seem to me that I needed to have that 
experience—and the bitter memory of it—save for the doings 
of some propagandists 

“At the age of fourteen I was earnestly besieged by a num- 
ber of persons to join the church and ‘be saved from ‘a hell of 
fire’ Although in mortal terror of ultimately landing in that 
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agonizing place, I was yet loath to give up some of the com- 
paratively innocent but tabooed pleasures Hence I was in a 
distraught condition most of the trme Once in the middle of 
the night I was suddenly awakened by the moon shining full 
on my face I sprang up in fright, half formulating, as my 
senses became arranged, this idea ‘There—there 1s the Lord 
and his angelic retinue coming for the final Judgment Day, 
and I am not ready ’ Of course some may laugh at and explain 
this wild imagining by reference to a large meal, green apples, 
or something else eaten the night before I do not now remem- 
ber what I ate the night before But I do think that this ex 
perience, which also had repercussions within me for days and 
weeks, was Closely related to the mentally distraught condition 
prevailing at the time No one, of course, s#tended such results, 
but what have intentions to do with results anyway? 

‘This fear of a long bearded, majestic, high sitting, all 
powerful, fearfully remote yet perpetually meddling Being was 
born, grew, and became fixed The very name ‘God’ recalls the 
picture still There was built up an extraordinary deference to 
a Book not the deference that should obtain with reference to 
all books as repositaries of human experience but a ‘special 
deference the very same hind of deference that one has for 
graves, spooks and all sacred objects On occasion I would not 
hesitate to throw the dictionary at a burglars head, but not 
the Bible There was built up and still abides to some extent in 
spite of heroic efforts to efface it, the picture of a Being with 
horns and hoofs and snorting nostrils Thus my so called ‘good 
ness’ was a forced goodness a ritualistic goodness, an artificial 
goodness, a goodness attained with unnecessary sorrow and 
tears, and not a natural goodness which was graduilly seen to 
be goodness 1n relation to certain ideals and accompanied by a 
measure of joy and release I lived in a dual world where the 
supreme powers were contending for my sou! and rending me 
to pieces in the struggle It is certainly not a pleasure to re- 
member most of my childhood and youthful experiences, and I 
now think that I was made miserable unnecessarily by the 
propagandists who gathered about 

“No particular attack of a political nature was made upon 
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me until I was nearing twenty years, when I was engulfed by a 
flood of socialistic doctrine And, having been stereotyped from 
childhood to respect elders, to listen to them, to avoid inter- 
ruptions and squelch my questionings, to believe in authorities 
implicitly, to swallow and not to criticise, of course, I went 
over ‘lock, stock and barrel,’ as the hunters say, or swallowed 
everything ‘hook, line and sinker’ as the fishermen have it And 
the result? A fanatical zeal for the spreading of undigested 
chunks of socialistic doctrine, but ‘not according to knowledge ’ 
I had no knowledge of what investigation meant I supposed 
that whatever appealed to me strongly must be true And this 
experience left 1ts mark in a prejudice for radical movements 
and teachings They ‘appeal’ to me, they look at me with such 
engaging eyes that it 1s hard not to succumb 

“Then during the World War I was, because of a lack of 
training in critical attitudes and investigative techniques and 
an overdeveloped respect for so-called authorities, gathered in 
along with the other gullible millions I accepted without ques- 
tion the reports of the frightful atrocity stories reported every- 
where and believed with avidity in the unredeemed wickedness 
of the inhuman ‘Huns’ I did not doubt that the Germans be- 
gan the war, that the English were wholly disinterested, that 
the poor French were simply defending their homes and prop 
erty against German perfidy and brutality, and that the Amer- 
icans were the high minded, unselfish saviors of mankind that 
they loudly and widely proclaimed themselves to be I sank to 
such depths of fear and hatred as to teach a course in ‘War 
Aims,’ using as irreproachable a textbook which I now regard 
as vicious propaganda But I must not prolong this sorry ac- 
count To sum up, I have been the victim of propagandists, 
plenty of them and I now carry about with me the scars of 
their attacks scars in the form of what the psychologists call 
‘complexes’ of various kinds, reaction-patterns in the nervous 
system which, try as hard as I can, I am unable entirely to 
efface, complexes about sex matters, complexes about religion, 
about foods, about social relations The most serious wrong 
done me, however, was the wrong of ‘complexing’ me in the 
ways indicated and denving me the right to open my mind, to 
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do any thinking for myself I may sum it all up by saying that 
my chief legacy from the propagandists has been the closed 
mind”! 

Here 1s a pathetic reminiscence from the life of Rev Harry 
Emerson Fosdick “Half a century ago,” he says, ‘many Amer- 
ican children were reared on three books of Buble stories Lene 
upon Lene and Precept upon Precept, covering the Old Testa 
ment, and The Peep of Day, covering the New Around that 
last book had gathered in my imagination a halo of happy 
reminiscence until recently I read some of it, quoted as follows 

“ At last Jesus will sit upon a white throne, and everybody 
will stand round his throne He will open some books, in which 
he has written down all the naughty things people have done 
God has seen all the naughty things you have done He can see 
in the dark as well as 1n the light, and knows all your naughty 
thoughts 

“‘*This 1s what God will do to those who do not love him 
God will bind them in chains and put them 1n a lake of fire 
There they will gnash their teeth and weep and wail forever 

They shall not have one drop of water to cool their burn 
ing tongues ’ 

“TI had often wondered why, with my wholesome family life 
I had suffered when but a child such a devastating horror of 
hell Now I know—The Peep of Day did it'’- 

We do not have to be told, we can see for ourselves the re 
sults in Aate from the following quotations Professor Vernon 
Kellogg of Stanford University wrote of the Germans ‘Hence 
will it be any wonder 1f after the war the people of the world 
when they recognize any human being as a German, will shrink 
aside so that they may not touch him as he passes, or stoop for 
stones to drive him from their path?” Rev Newell Dwight 
Hillis said “Society has organized itself against the rattlesnake 
and the yellow fever The boards of health are planning 
to wipe out typhoid and the black plague Not otherwise, lovers 


1 Private statement of a friend who wishes to remain anonymous for reasons 


which are apparent 
2 Fosdick “Morals Secede from the Union Harpers Magazine May 1932 


p 682 
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of their fellow men have finally become perfectly hopeless with 
reference to the German people They have no more relation 
to the civilization of 1918 than an orang-outang, a gorilla, a 
Judas, a hyena, a thumbscrew, or a scalping knife in the hands 
of a savage These brutes must be cast out of society ” And the 
Rev Bully Sunday, 1n his prayer before the House of Represent- 
atives said “Thou knowest, O Lord, that no nation so in- 
famous, vile, greedy, sensuous, bloodthirsty, ever disgraced 
the pages of history Make bare Thy mighty arm, O Lord, and 
smite the hungry, wolfish Hun, whose fangs drip with blood, 
and we will forever raise our voices in Thy praise”? And, 
says Odegard, “ the House for the first time in history, 
applauded a prayer’ * The war propaganda worked out this 
reaction in these men 

Here 1s another case taken from a student’s paper Under 
the title, ““A Strong Prejudice,” he says ‘Until recently I have 
had a very strong prejudice against the Germans I was a small 
boy when the war was on and it was taught to me that the 
Germans represented everything that was bad, undesirable, 
dangerous or wicked Even at the present time I have a tend- 
ency to say about anything that 1s dirty that it has ‘germans’ 
on it I used to be afraid of the dark because it was impressed 
upon me that German spies might catch and harm me The 
prejudice was undoubtedly an outgrowth of the propaganda 
that was spread against the Germans during the War ” Here 1s 
a charming little residue to carry around through hfe—“a 
tendency to say about anything that 1s dirty that it has ‘ger 
mans’ on it” It will cost this boy a stout struggle to get that 
groove out of his nervous system Was this anything other than 
the “transplanting of impulses,” to use Simmrell’s phrase? ° 

These bits of personal testimony may be supplemented by 
some from Earnest Elmo Calkins who has been known to 
Americans for many years as an able and successful publicity 
man He knows about the advertising game, and he has shown 


® Quoted in Odegard The American Public Mend 196-7 

4 Tbid 

5 Simmrell and Galsworthy ‘The Artist Propagandist ’ The Quarterly Journal 
of Speeck XIII, p 235 
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conclusively 1n a number of writings that advertising accom- 
plishes wonders and that it pays—the advertisers—to adver- 
tise But in a recent article he has something to say of a 
particular and personal nature which 1s entirely pertinent in 
this connection In writing on superpatriotism he comments as 
follows “This introverted patriotism was taught in the public 
schools when I was a boy, and it may be yet for all I know, 
though I imagine it 1s not so easy to bamboozle the modern 
skeptical youth as it was in our generation ”’ *® And so Calkins 
was bamboozled—deceived by trickery, cajyoled by the con 
fusing of his senses, hoaxed, humbugged After admitting this 
he goes on to tell something about the process When quite 
young he read Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country which he characterizes as_ a typical war time stimu 
lator of patriotism’ We are allowed to inspect this bam- 
boozling—a harsh word—process as 1t went on with respect to 
Calkins himself Of course Edward Everett Hale did not hnow 
of Calkins’s existence, he was not, therefore, making a specific 
attach upon Calkins Hence, we have, in this case, what was 
not made evident in the account of the writer's friend, namely, 
a combination of intended and of incidental results That 1s 
important in this connection Calkins goes on to describe some 
of these results 

“This tract was part of my education 1n patriotism It was 
published during the Civil War The aftermath of hatred 
toward the South engulfed me, a feeling as bitter as that which 
followed the World War, though the Germans were foreigners, 
while the Southerners were our own people But in 1875 we 
were still singing We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
the GAR was marching in full strength, and the bloody shirt 
was waved in every Memorial Day and Fourth of July oration 
I poured over the harrowing stories of Andersonville and Libby 
prisons and learned, not that war was despicable and made 
beasts of men, but that war was glorious and the ‘secesh’ mon 


5 Calkins, My Country Right or Wrong? Allanisc Monthly December 1931 
Gustave Hervé a brilliant French lawyer and publast published a book with 
this title in 1910 
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sters Imagine my surprise when some years later I met boys 
from the South and found them very human and kind and very 
much like other boys, only politer” The tragedy in this 1s 
obvious—all worked up on the basis of misconceptions, and 
living in an imaginary world 

“Long before we reached the formal study of history in 
school,” Calkins continues, ‘“‘we had learned the full measure 
of England’s turpitude Our school readers were full of it, prose 
and verse, beginning in the earliest with the stirring story of 
the Boston boys who waited on General Gates when his soldiers 
prevented their skating upon the frog pond We spouted ex- 
tracts from the speeches of the Revolutionary patriots and 
poems in the same vein the moral of which was, ‘My Country 
is always right—but right or wrong, my country ’ I learned to 
hate the English as I had learned in turn to hate the Indians 
and the Southerners It was years before I knew there was any- 
thing favorable to be said of England I supposed she always 
went about roaring like a lion, seeking whom she might devour 
Patriotism, I found, was not so much loving one’s own country 
as hating other countries It did not flourish in time of peace 
It was always martial ”’ 

And what an astounding perversion! What a shocking con- 
fession' How impossible any intelligent patriotism or any satis- 
factory international relations on such a basis! But this 1s not 
astounding or shoching at all because it 1s so common It 1s the 
experience of every one of us Calkins continues 

“While on the playground we damned Jeff Davis in the 
schoolroom we venerated George Washington He was the ideal 
figure of my youth for Lincoln’s legend had not vet begun to 
grow Our minds were filled with such customary catch 
phrases and slogans as ‘Dulce et decorum,’ ‘Dont fire till you 
see the whites of the enemies’ eyes,’ ‘Don’t give up the ship,’ ‘I 
have not yet begun to fight,’ ‘A httle more grape, Captain 
Bragg,’ ‘We’ll whip the redcoats or Molly Starh’s a widow,’ 


‘We don t want to fight, but by Jingo 1f we do, 
We've got the men, we’ve got the ships, 
We ve got the money too’ 
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“Schoolbooks were written and edited with this thought 1n 
mind It was unthinkable that youth should suspect that their 
country was ever wrong, or that anv country that opposed it 
[was] ever nght or that the men who founded it were any 
thing but grand and noble—1in short, demgods Nothing was 
further from the minds of our patriotic beadles and church 
wardens in the good old days than that the children were sent 
to school to learn the truth about anything, least of all about 
history Even today there are sharp outcries against liberalizing 
school textbooks to approximate at least something hke the 
truth’ ’ 

Calkins then passes on into what we have called the ‘“‘general 
results” and we shall accordingly take up our journey with him 
later But we must now pause to say that while he gives us only 
occasional and fleeting glimpses of what took place within the 
depths of his own life as a result of such teaching he gives us 
enough to show that he was badly perverted We wish he might 
have told us more of what he believed, what he thought he 
thought, what he did in consequence of such leading but there ts 
enough to show us the general trend Asa result of this patriotic 
engulfment he was made an emotional extremist an attitude 
was fixed, critical faculties were not allowed to sprout and grow 
In short, he was engulfed bv conclusions trooping about him 
from every side—patnotic conclusions He was all uncon 
sciously, shaped into a patriotic bigot, and, from the stand 
point of a genuinely intelligent educational ideal, there 1s noth 
ing worse that could be said—except, perhaps, that he was 
made a criminal 

Other particular cases might be cited We think it ts un 
necessary to cite them, however, because we have the suspicion 
that readers everywhere will be able to see themselves as cases 
in point We have simply cited these to give concreteness and 
particularity to a type of result Now, if we think of political 
partisanship, economic blindness, the animosities resulting 
from racial teachings, and others that we have pointed to in 


7 Calkins, loc cit See also the opemng paragraph of Margaret P Montagues 
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earlier chapters, and 1f we think of these multiplied by the mil 
lhons of children who have been born, have grown up, and have 
lived to do the same thing to their children—if we can think 
on such a scale, we are prepared to take up the next type, 
namely, the more general and remote social results of propa- 
gandistic influences Let us now turn our attention to them 
since, after all, society 1s really our field and not the individual 
We shall have to expect the psychologist to make a full dis- 
closure of the individual results of propaganda, he 1s making 
such disclosures right along, but as yet these results are not 
disentangled from the results of many other influences We 
hope to have them isolated in time But now for some general 
and mass results of propaganda 


GENERAL RESULTS 


Of course groups do not feel, think, and act as individuals 
do But there 1s such a condition as prevailing group feeling, 
groups think and act the same ways, there are patterns of life 
which many individuals follow, there are mass phenomena 
which are analyzable To be more specific, numbers of people 
are often paralyzed or maddened by the same fears, intoxicated 
by the same joys, they often hold the same theories about life, 
and require action to run along the same lines Thus we have 
such a thing as collective behavior In order to open up this 
side of the discussion let us again return to Calkins 

“The Cadmean seeds of patriotism thus sown have produced 
a bumper crop, even more embarrassing than the surplus wheat 
It has kept us from international cooperation, has stultified the 
disarmament conferences, and stepped up military expendi- 
tures to ridiculous altitudes It has even had a hand in shaping 
our tanff policy, with the result that our tariffs have become 
walls by which we shut ourselves in and the world out—cul- 
minating in the Hawley-Smoot Act which has inspired reprisals 
that deepen the depths of the depression [The famous de- 
pression of 1929—] It has made ndiculous jingoes of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, a society founded to 
perpetuate the memory of men who believed and Behaved quite 
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differently It has burdened us with such habilities as the 
militaristic activities of the American Legion, the suspicious 
watchfulness of the American Security League, the footless Red 
hunt of the Hamilton Fish Commission, Senator Caraway, 
passports and visas, Flag Day, the deportation of ahens, Big 
Bill Thompson, Mother’s Day, General Smedley D Butler, the 
Saturday Evening Post, barring from citizenship candidates 
who will not promise to bear arms (how many native-born 
citizens would make that promise, I wonder?), national flow- 
ers, Representative Britten of I[lhnois, Senator Bingham ugly 
and meaningless war memorials in nearly every village, General 
McArthur, good-will excursions, billion dollar battleship pro 
grams, the Chicago 7rtbune, protests against the circulation of 
books hhe AW Quiet on the Wi cstern Front and moving pictures 
like ‘The Big Parade,’ Senator Grundy, God’s country, and 100 
percent Americanism” This 1s a severe indictment of much 
that is familiar But the hst of men, things, and movements 
might be greatly enlarged We may have a reasonable doubt 
as to whether all of these phenomena have been produced solely 
by superpatriotic teachings but we can hardly doubt that such 
teachings have had mass effects Calkins continues 

‘The little group of willful men who successfully kept us 
out of the League of Nations did not defeat the will of the 
people They fulfilled 1t The majority are in favor of isolation 
President Hoover’s moratorium received some brickbats as 
well as bouquets from the home folks Country Home, one of 
the leading farm papers, recently sent a questionnaire to its 
subscribers to ascertain lines of editorial] interest One query 
concerned some form of international relations, probably the 
World Court “Ninety-eight percent were firmly opposed ” Then 
this writer returns to the particular and persona] theme again 
and shows some of the ways in which he has been irritated, dis- 
commoded, and worried by the stupid and bigoted mamfesta 
tions of pumped-up patriotism His testimony as to the general 
situation, the general results, may be all awry, but we cannot 
ignore his testimony as to himself He may now have a complex 
on the subject and write more bitterly than 1s warranted, but 
at any rate this 1s his testimony It 1s worth looking through 
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again in order that certain points may have their full emphasis 
—as to unexpected and indirect social results 

When certain industrialists of this country swooped down 
upon Congress and secured higher tariffs they were not con 
cerned with, they were not thinking of, the reactions in other 
countries, but they produced reactions, and at least some of 
them were reactions which they did not like,—the Canadian 
tariff, boosted in reprisal was one of them Again, take the per 
version of the aims of the Daughters of the American Revolu 
tion, take the changes in the feeling and action of the American 
Legion, take the “suspicious watchfulness” of many societies in 
addition to the American Security League, take the Memorial 
days with their holi-day and not their holy day aspect and do- 
ings, take the “meaningless and ugly war memorials” which 
have gone up everywhere as an expression of patriotic fever 
Take the fact that ‘ninety exght percent” of the readers of 
Country Home “were firmly opposed” to our entrance into the 
World Court Such unanimity ts not in nature There 1s no way 
on earth whereby it could have appeared except from social 
pressure And suppose these more or less uneducated farm 
folks, without books, without access to facts, without careful 
training in thinking and discrimination—suppose these people 
are really knifing themselves and the rest of us in the back 
without knowing it! When people get the facts, when they sift 
evidence, when they reason things out for themselves, there 1s 
usually no such unanimity of view as ‘“ninety-eight percent 

firmly opposed ”’ 

In the attitudes and activities of the people, publications, 
and organizations mentioned by Calkins we see clearly all sorts 
of extremes And if we multiply the examples mentioned by 
hundreds of others, and 1f in turn we multiply these by the 
various fields of possibilhty—:ndustrial, rehgious, racial, polit 
ical, educational, and the rest—and 1f we multiply all of these 
by the millions of people in our country so that every possible 
combination of all factors 1s made, we have a staggering pro 
portion of results, we have a gigantic total of mass phenomena 
which it 1s not yet within the power of man to describe let 
alone adequately measure 
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But now let us turn to another area and for an inside ex 
pression of certain opinions about mass phenomena there An 
anonymous Catholic pnest has this to say about his own 
church and particularly the educational program which it 
carries through “The Catholic religion in America, particu 
larly, has become too burdensome for the youth of our day 
They have become enslaved religiously by the prevalent fa 
naticism for religious education, so-called They are exploited 
for the glory of the Church and the exaltation of its dignitanes 
This explains the alarming defection of the younger generation 
‘The spirit of the times’ 1s almost always blamed for the rel: 
gious inconstancy that is so apparent today This, as we have 
said before, 1s the much abused alib: of the ecclesiastics 

“The Catholic Church in America thwarts her own purpose 
by her educational system Like the Pharisees of old, the ec 
clesiastical authorities impose burdens on the people which 
they themselves will not touch with a finger These burdens 
are psychologically unbearable for the young Thcty mav be 
held in submission for a time, but eventually the reaction comes 
for many The reason is obvious Human nature cannot bear 
all this religious formalism It 1s like trying to develop a healthy 
appetite in a child by giving him thrice daily a one-piece diet 
of baked beans It 1s a nutritious diet, but after a while the 
sight of beans would sickhen the child Indeed the enemies real 
or imagined, of the Catholic Church in America may take 
heart as Jong as the Catholic school system flourishes This 
system 1s doing more to make the old religion obnoxious than 
all its calumniators and opponents When the Catholic child 
is six years old, he ts taken to an inquisition as relentless as 
that over which presided the notorious Torquemada More 
violence 15 done to tender souls by the intellectual rack of the 
parochial schoolroom than was done the bodies of the other 
victims in the past 

“There 1s no reasonable argument,” this writer continues, 
“against the theorem that religion 1s an everyday concern But 
Christ never intended that His followers should spend five or 
six hours a day reviewing the mechanics of religion In fact, 
He seems to have had no plans for a formalistic and theolo 
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gistic religion such as 1s taught in these latter times Not only 
are the minds of the children overburdened with religious 
teaching, but their eyes are surfeited with pietistic images 
Holy pictures and statues are kept constantly before them 
Hour after hour they gaze morbidly on the bleeding figure 
of an agomized Christ on the Cross The same monotonous 
strain 1s pressed into their ears They must listen to doggerel 
hymns filled with sentimental piety Their readers are com 
posed of pious stories, too, which they hear over and over 
again ”’ ® 

By such means a large body of the youth 1s brought into an 
attitude of reverence, trustfulness, submission, the critical 
faculties are paralyzed or carefully directed, and we get an 
adult population with a dualistic philosophy, with a mental 
set on the other world, with a sharp differentiation between the 
sacred and the secular—and other results And we get, 1f this 
priest can be believed a body of youth driven finally away 
from the church and scoffing at all religion because of the in 
evitable conflict between internal energies and external re- 
quirements We get extremists in either case And who can say 
that there is not a vast amount of this in all religious bodies? 

One more reference to experience A recent writer tells us 
how workers react to propaganda Of course they ought to be 
have themselves in every way, they ought to work long hours, 
work under any conditions determined by their masters, never 
ask for higher wages, never talk about unemployment insur 
ance, and never join a union They ought to be entirely sub 
missive, entirely reverential, wholly devoted to the mahiug of 
profits for the stockholders entirely uncritical This 1s a pic 
ture of the kind of people they should be But, since some of 
them fall far short of this ideal, they have to be approached 
and dealt with And what are the means of bringing them back 
into line and keeping them wholly loyal to the firm? Well, 
occasional speeches by the chiefs, showing that they also are 
good fellows, house organs with such eminently respectable 
and enlightening subject matter as “amusing jokes,” simple 
and uncomphcated stories personal items advice departments, 

® The Heresy of the Parochial School Atlantic Monthly February 1928 
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and the rest, visits from the heads who should go among the 
workers neither as Beau Brummels nor yet as tramps, neither 
in a patronizing nor a cold manner, but as men among men ® 

Of course 1f all of this 15 done all the time and done skilfully, 
the loyalty of the workers will be assured This sort of thing 
will wipe out the poverty at home, cure the babies of whooping 
cough and mumps keep the furniture out of the instalment- 
sellers’ hands, pay the doctors’ bills, fill the pantry, and thus 
solve all of the numerous problems which the millions of 
workers in our land face daily Propaganda may do all of these 
things and more, it has helped in thousands of cases to make 
workers forget Industrialists have been almost oblivious, how- 
ever, of the fact that workers are learning from others as well, 
and that the general effect has been a continual growth of dis 
trust until it now seems that most workers regard their em 
ployers as most of us once regarded the Germans—as wolves 
in sheep’s clothing This amounts to a radical hick bach which 
industrial leaders have not wanted So again we have illustrated 
the fact that there are countless obscure results which have not 
found recognition in the philosophy of the propigandists 

With these examples and illustrations of what 1s as prevalent 
as the atmosphere and as familiar as grass before us, what 
main categories of consequences stand out’? With no attempt 
to be exhaustive, but simply for the purpose of pointing out 
some possibilities we wish to suggest three or four grand 
classifications Of course they need to be tested experimentally 
as soon as possible, although at present there seems to be a 
good deal of evidence We would say, on the basis of the few 
cases given in this book and the many others examined while 
preparing it, that the propagandists have filled and continue 
to fill the land with fear and suspicion, they have been per 
petuating and continue to perpetuate intellectual slavery, they 
have added and continue to add appreciably to the general per- 
turbation of social life There are thousands of other con- 
sequences growing out of these, but we must leave them for 
further study What we desire to point out most of all 1s that, 
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above others, propagandists of whatever stripe have been re 
sponsible for the survival in society of something which the 
free human intellect of man 1s more and more finding unneces 
sary and rebelling against, but this point will be made in the 
final statement 


FEAR AND SUSPICION 


If we remember what has been recorded in earlier pages and 
put beside this our own personal experiences, 1t will be evident 
at once that by and large the propagandists—industrial, polit- 
ical, patriotic, racial, religious, and others—have not been 
great joy bringers to the human race, they have not eased its 
burdens, they have not solved its problems Following them 
from primitive society to the present we do note that some have 
worked to make people happier, and they have often told 
egregious lies to this end But in comparison with the numbers 
of the opposite clan thev have been few indeed From the long 
time look the propagandists seem to have diminished human 
release and happiness One of the chief ways in which they 
have done this has been by quickening and expanding the 
fears and suspicions of men Had men been incapable of 
fear and suspicion there would have been far fewer propa 
gandists in the world To get this point properly before us let 
us recur to the random samples given in chapter three, ‘ Prop 
aganda 1n the Past ” 

Among primitives we found the constant use of initiation 
ceremonies which were calculated to inspire fear in the young 
men as a means of establishing a permanently respectful and 
submissive attitude The fear was means to end, that 1s true, 
but the fear state remained as a more or less permanent de 
posit The doings of the medicine men and other magicians 
quickened and established a fear condition Looking in upon 
early Hebrew life for a moment we are at once impressed by 
the many stories and incidents recorded in the Old Testament 
that would undoubtedly inspire a fear-state, take the story of 
man’s fall, of the giving of the law, of the miracles, of the 
warnings of attach or the preaching of most of the prophets 
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An essential feature of early Hebrew theology was “the fear 
of the Lord,” and this was not the fear that we sometimes 
speak of hghtly as reverence 

If we peep in on Greek life we find almost everything that 
we have found among primitives and the early Hebrews by 
way of rites for the quickening of fear And there were ad- 
ditional features—the mysteries for example When the 
Romans conquered Greece proletarian ideas floated there and 
became rooted, but they were called the ‘great poison” by the 
Greek leaders and so the people were made afraid of them '° 
Take the struggle already noted, between Antony and Oc- 
tavian Take Cicero’s statement that “every democracy 1s 
fickle full of anarchical greed, irrational passion and violence 
your only means of holding it together are the fear of the 
Unseen World and all such-like melodramatic show ” 

Coming on to the Middle Ages the fears of the people are 
still regularly used Take the atrocity stories which came from 
the East Remember Urbans words at Clermont ‘Even now 
the Turks are torturing Christians, binding them and filling 
them with arrows, or making them kneel bending their heads, 
to try if their swordsmen can cut through their nechs with a 
single blow of the naked sword What shall I say of the ravish 
ing of the women? At hrst this frightful recital has the ap 
pearance of an attempt to help the rehef work by means of 
sympathy and no doubt that element was there But sympathy 
was not all of it for Lrban continued ‘ou, in France, have 
heard the murmur of agony on the border of Spain The time 
may come when you will see your wives violated and your 
children driven before you as slaves, out of the land ” This was 
a stark appeal to fear 

Coming nearer our own times what was the main service of 
the Freedman 5 Bureau during the Civil War?’ It was to arouse 
hate, it 1s true but fear also What was the main purpose of 
the atrocity stories during the World War’ They were to 
awaken hate, it 1s true, but fear also And there 1s never a 
political campaign in our own times without some attention to 
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motivation by means of fear It is clear, we think, that the 
propagandists have immensely enlarged the fears, the stark 
terrors, of the human race, and fears, not so much of the ter- 
rible and impending realities, as of the fake and the unreal 
fear of ghosts, demons, invasions, changes, aspirations bug- 
aboos which had no existence The human race has lugged 
along through the centuries, and still lugs along, an incalculably 
large burden of fear for which the propagandists must be 
held largely responsible 

The same may be said of suspicion Of course human beings 
have always acted in ways which have not been understood by 
observers, and such actions, often having the appearance of 
aggressions upon others have aroused a state of apprehension 
and mistrust And the propagandists, recognizing this human 
possibility as an asset in their work, have not failed to use it 
We might illustrate this unendingly if it were necessary and 
would add anything to the proof But that proof 1s so abundant 
all about us every day that historical references are wholly 
unnecessary 

And it 1s found in every area of our lhfe—industrial, political, 
racial, religious, and the rest The industrial leaders propa- 
gandize and arouse the suspicions of labor groups Labor groups 
propagandize and arouse the suspicions of the industrial lead- 
ers The more or less disinterested publics are aroused and 
made suspicious of both they are in a state of apprehension, 
uncertainty, they are kept guessing—and doubting Political 
leaders work all the time, from the local community up to 
international relations, to awaken suspicion with regard to the 
moves or intended moves of actual or potential opponents 
The national security organizations startle the people with 
their half revealing outcries about the enemies everywhere 
about, the warning goes out that there are “Reds” in our 
midst—the people having first learned to fear these monsters— 
and everybody looks at evervbody else, even friends and 
neighbors, with a suspicious eye, tmaginations work fever 
ishly to detect strange ways and distort them, the detectors 
modify their own ways to some extent and so make others sus- 
picious—and thus the vicious circle 1s begun Thus, not to 
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argue what 1s plain to every alert person, there 1s a staggering 
amount of fear and suspicion in the world, and there can be 
little question but that the propagandists are responsible for 
a large amount of it 


INTELLECTUAL SLAVERY 


The problems of living and hving together have always been 
extremely complicated When men supposed that they were in 
possession of divine revelations on these problems, however, 
they felt pretty comfortable and did not worry so much As this 
assurance has declined, with the idvent of modern science, men 
have come to recognize that the only alternative to divine 
revelation 1s hard and prolonged thinking, individual and co- 
operative Having come to believe that there may be no cosmic 
“George” on whom they may rely ‘to do it” they have come 
to assume that they must solve their problems for themselves, 
and to solve these problems they must use all of the intel- 
ligence they possess and can cultivate 

This being the situation the development of man’s power to 
think the squeezing out of the last drop of his ingenuity, the 
organization of research and knowledge—these become the 
way out, mans salvation hangs on his own ingenuity in ex- 
tracting from all past experience whatever will help him in the 
present situation and discarding the rest together with his 
ingenuity 1n analyzing and understanding the world as he finds 
it to-day In other words, it now appears that human intelh- 
gence has a place in this universe and a task worthy of its na- 
ture—something that it did not have as long as the tradition of 
predestination or predetermination prevailed, 1t now appears 
that there 1s “no substitute for intelligence ” 

From this point of view the greatest and most useful thing 
that man can do for himself 1s to &berate his intelligence, free 
It from restraints of all kinds, give it full rein, let 1t go where 
it will Everything else in the world, it seems must be re 
strained—except the intelligence, everything else must be 
limited in some way except the food upon which intelligence 
thrives And we are not speaking here of E:nstein’s or Edison’s 
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or Pasteur’s intelligence, we are speaking of every man’s, every 
child’s, intelligence because after all human welfare must be a 
cooperative affair No one man, no small set of men, as was 
formerly supposed, can produce human welfare It 1s clearer 
all the time that we need intelligent cooperation and coopera- 
tive intelligence 

Contrast with this the standard set up in the following The 
Rev G A Studdert Kennedy, a famous military chaplain dur- 
ing the World War, asserted that the people “‘must be made 
to weep with slush and sentiment that they may not see, to 
choke with indignation and to cringe with fear that they may 
not think Strong but subtle irritants to stir them to hatred 
must be invented ” '' And this long after the War' 

Intellectual bondage 1s inevitable as long as the channels of 
communication are corrupted “There can be no liberty,” says 
Walter Lippmann ‘for a community which lacks the informa- 
tion by which to detect hes” '” Writing of “the situation of 
bourgeois civilization’ Robert Briffault singles out one of these 
channels for special notice “The newspaper,” he says, “was 
originated as the seditious weapon of protest, the vile two 
penny trash,’ which was a hundred years ago the target of Tory 
fury and indignation, has become a monstrous weapon to 
dragoon thought, to colour every issue in the ruling interest, 
and by monopoly strenuously maintained by the millions of 
industrial wealth, to suppress every voice of protest and every 
unsuitable information By no Inquisition, by no ‘lettres de 
cachet’ has the tyranny of censorship been more completely 
exercised Never has the falsification of thought in the service 
of the ‘interests’ assumed baser form than in the rule of mod- 
ern democracy in insanitarv paper ” *5 

This is bad enough—if true But there 1s something which 
seems to be more damaging People remain benighted or in 
intellectual slavery when they are demied access to the facts 
of life But they are also regularly thrust into doctrines of all 
kinds, and doctrines are intellectual strait jachets What 1s 
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more tragically moving in this world than the spectacle of a 
person whose capacities are wholly surrendered and subser- 
vient to some unsubstantiated doctrine? The doctrine may ap- 
pear to be sound, it may be very appealing, but the slavery 1s 
none the less Moreover, when people, from childhood to ma- 
turity, are continually fed on what they are assured are the 
finished and perfect products of thought and when all ques 
tioning 1s discouraged and even interdicted, what must happen 
to intelligence? It has nothing to do but go to sleep Prop- 
aganda may solve a particular problem here and there, and 
thus seem to aid man But it never shows how to solve prob 
lems, 1t never acquaints with the techniques involved, and it 
puts folks in emotional states which are unfavorable to their 
learning '* Possibly the perniciousness of propaganda 1s most 
evident at this point 


SOCIAL PERTURBATION 


W H Hudson tells this story ‘I was out with my gun one 
day when I came across a patch of ground where the 
grass was pressed or trodden down and stained with blood 

As I walked on a herd of cattle numbering about three 
hundred appeared moving slowly on to a small stream a mile 
away they were traveling in a thin, long line, and would pass 
the blood-stained spot at a distance of seven or exght hundred 
yards, but the wind from it would blow across their track 
When the tainted wind struck the leaders of the herd they in- 
stantly stood still, raising their heads then broke out in loud, 
excited bellowings, and finally turning, they started off at a 
fast trot, following up the scent in a straight hne, until they 
atrived at the place where one of their kind had met tts death 
The contagion spread, and before long all the cattle were con- 
gregated on the fatal spot and began moving around 1n a dense 
mass, bellowing constantly 

“The animals that had forced their way into the center of 
the mass to the spot where the blood was, pawed the earth, and 
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dug it up with their horns, and trampled each other down in 
their frantic excitement It was terrible to see and hear them 
The action of those on the border of the living mass, in per- 
petually moving round in a circle with dolorous bellowings, was 
hke that of the women in an Indian village when a warrior dies, 
and all night they shriek and howl with simulated grief, going 
round and round the dead man’s hut in an endless proces 
sion ’ 35 

This 1s as faithful a picture as has come to us of what we 
have in mind when we speak of social perturbation Let us 
set out the chief features First the creatures going quietly 
about their own affairs, next an unusual stimulus—the tainted 
wind third the restlessness, fourth the change in direction, 
and finally the appalling fury and brutality of the creatures— 
for no good at all If we examine the Indian village we note 
the people going peaceably about their usual affairs, then death 
comes—the tainted wind, then the restlessness, then the 
shrieking and dancing about Illustrations of this sequence 
could be taken from other animals and from primitive so 
cieties in all parts of the world, it 1s an almost universally 
prevalent sequence with of course, many minor variations 

But this sequence does not applv to modern man, it 1s said, 
he 1s too intelligent and self controlled But that 1s not correct, 
it does apply The same thing happens on a small or large scale 
every day All of the steps may not be so obvious, but the 
sequence 1s there in the main We can see it in neighborhoods, 
In stores, in families in religious services, 1n patriotic meetings, 
in political gatherings and wherever people assemble It 1s 
true that the final and terrible fury 1s not often in evidence be 
cause the accepted social restraints are somewhat respected— 
save in lynchings But the fury only stays smsede, the people 
feel furious and would work terrible results but for the habits 
of restraint and fear of the consequences '® 

What we would like to point out 1s that the strmulus among 
civihzed people which corresponds to the “tainted wind” among 


18 Quoted in R E Park and E W Burgess Introduction to the Science of Socs 
ology p 885 See other cases of popular contagion gathered up in this book 
16 See Le Bon The Crowd a Study of the Popular Mind 
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animals 1s propaganda—and probably that 1s as good a name 
for propaganda as has ever been invented We would also hike 
to point out that propaganda works among moderns in the 
same way that “spirit presences” work among primitives, for, 
of course, the shrieking and dancing around was directed to 
the dead man only as he was thought to be the home or the 
victim of some spirit activities And so, as tainted winds and 
other such strange and mysterious stimuli stir up animals and 
heep them perturbed, as the supposed presence of spirits work 
up primitive people, so propaganda has always worked among 
men and st1ll works 

Sometimes it works as a release from drudgery and routine, 
it furnishes a welcome catharsis But for the most art, because 
of the fears, suspicions, hates, anxieties and wild imaginings 
nearly always involved—and our past pages give plenty of ex- 
amples—propaganda 1s a perpetual disturber of the peace, a 
continual troubler of the waters, 1t operates hke a mysterious 
but at first scarcely perceptible poison in the atmosphere of a 
room Sitting together and being preoccupied with cards, con- 
versation, or something else, people slowly become restless, one 
yawns, and others yawn, one twists himself about in his chair, 
and then others cross their limbs the opposite way, one stands 
up and stretches, then others stand up, one talks louder, and 
others talk louder, one grows irritable and irritates others, one 
laughs loudly and begins to act silly And so the restlessness 
accumulates And finally there is a break up or a complete 
change and possibly the discovery of some undetected but un 
desirable presence 

What happens at small gatherings takes place all the time 
in society The people are fearful! of losing their jobs, of disease, 
of death, and of thousands of eventualities, the tainted wind 
of propaganda assails them, their malaise 15 subtly increased, 
their suspicions are aroused, their imaginations are quickened, 
their passions are inflamed, and not seeing any way out they 
mill heavily Each excites the others until the popular mood 
becomes dynamic with all sorts of possibilities We need no 
better illustration than the case of the “Reds” in our midst 
Ninety nine per cent of the people in the United States have 
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had, to their certain knowledge, no first hand dealings with 
“Reds”, they have almost no facts to work with But the 
tainted wind of propaganda exhales the conclusion that the 
land 1s full of them, that they are everywhere, and that they 
are very dangerous And so we become ill at ease, we grow 
excited, we become heated to the boiling point And then, worst 
of all, we break out in some madness, a madness which 1s 
simply an overflow of pent up passion occasioned 1t may be by 
a trivial and unrelated excitation—as 1s manifest when a highly 
volatile individual kicks the cat, slams the door, knocks down 
the broom, or jerks the radio switch when his breakfast 1s not 
ready on time 

Now, a democracy above all types of social organization 
needs calm, needs allayed passions, needs poise, needs clear- 
headedness But propaganda of every kind awakens passion 
by confusing the issues it makes the insignificant seem 
weighty, it makes the important seem trifling, it keeps the 
channels of communication full of exciting stuff, 1t keeps peo- 
ple battling in a fog This 1s the result, and it 1s accomplished 
by the stuff which 1s put out But it 1s accomplished also by 
the unconsciously communicated contagion of propagandist at- 
titudes Being themselves nervous and jumpy, propagandists 
inevitably spread jumpiness being inflamed they spread in 
flammation Then these states and conditions are communicated 
and re-communicated until all are in a highly feverish condi- 
tion, and clear thinking, and sober judgment are completely 
submerged 

There are some evidences that American social life, at many 
points, partakes of the nature of crowds Now some study has 
been made of crowds and the following features have been 
noted, they have no traditions, no stabilizing point of refer- 
ence in the past—for they have no past—to which the members 
can refer for guidance as to what 1s right and wrong in the 
present situation Therefore they have neither symbols, cere 
monies, rites nor rituals '? Lacking these guiding and steadying 
influences, crowds are like lost sheep The people ave tense and 
under the sway of present impulses, therefore they are highly 

1TCf Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Scsence of Soaology p 790 
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suggestible The American pace 1s very swift, most people 
work at high speed, competition 1s keen, there 1s a vast 
amount of tension, the present and future are always at stake, 
there 1s much to lose if things go wrong, there are millions of 
gatherings and public assemblies with their face-to-face stimu- 
lations, the radio has made the reach of public stimulators 
wider, more things are happening all the time to keep people 
excited What part propaganda plays in this increase of pace 
and excitement 1s not known, but it would repay study 

In sum, the results of propaganda correspond 1n many par- 
ticulars with the results of a stalwart belief in the omnipresence 
of innumerable disembodied spirits Indeed, propaganda may 
appropriately be described as the modern substitute for these 
powerful mostly malignant and potently devastating powers 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that propaganda 
makes the social order spooky, and thus makes society a vast, 
many roomed, haunted house 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LIMITATIONS ON PROPAGANDA 


With the prevalent belief in the effectiveness of “paper 
bullets” during the World War, with the almost-certain in- 
crease in their use since the War, with the ever-increasing 
mechanical facilities for their spread, with the advancing 
knowledge of the psychology of appeal, with the closer asso- 
ciation of this knowledge with “big money”, with the multi- 
plying ‘interests’ determined to reach the public, with “the 
tremendous forces of propaganda now common property”, with 
the widespread conviction that individuals, associations, and 
governments have the right, indeed the duty, to mold public 
opinion as far as they can—with these conditions prevailing, 
what of the future? Shall we arrive at complete dominance of 
the popular mind by a few amazingly competent combinations 
of determination, subtlety, and money? May we expect a new 
and a more enslaving kind of serfdom for the common man? 
In short, 1s man merely a sponge, and 1s a sponge merely the 
holes in 1t? 

There are two sides to this question, the side of the prop- 
agandists, and the side of the recipients We might take 
space to show that propagandists have their own limitations, 
that they are often ignorant, frequently stupid regularly short- 
sighted, that they lack money, are deficient in determination 
and often in skill, and that they have other weaknesses Our 
main interest in this chapter, however, 1s with the recipients 
Supposing that the propagandists have no defects of any kind, 
what defenses do the recipients have that help to limit the 
amount of propaganda among men? 

It would seem that there are many features of man and 
society which help to curb the powers of the prdpagandists 
Two groups of these features suggest themselves—the artificial 
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and the natural By the artificial we mean all laws that have 
anything to do with restraining propagandist activities and all 
training which prepares people to meet them By natural fea- 
tures we mean those innate qualities or features which are, be- 
cause they are what they are, impenetrable or unconquerable 
We shall now give some attention to a number of these barrier- 
features 


LEGAL RESTRAINTS 


So far as the fundamental law of the land—the Constitution 
of the United States of America—is concerned there are prac 
tically no restraints The first amendment to the Constitution 
requires that “‘Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
hshment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances ” The makers of the Con- 
stitution deemed it unwise to use the device of legal restriction, 
on a national scale, to protect themselves and the people against 
propaganda or to curtail the activities of the propagandists 
Thus, in the light of the basic law, the propagandists are as 
free as the air 

In time of war, however, the national government has not 
felt bound by this amendment, as was shown during the Civil 
War when newspapers were suppressed and editors were im 
prisoned, and during the World War when the Sedition Act of 
1918 was passed, providing heavy penalties for uttering or 
publishing anything ‘‘disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive”’ 
about the form of government, the Constitution or military 
forces of the United States, or urging curtailment of produc- 
tion of war materials ' The courts have upheld the Sedition 
Act, but many people have judged that Congress exceeded even 
its war-time powers 

Since the World War there has been considerable agitation 
for a censorship of the press This movement has been and 1s 
directed primarily against those who are adjudged by certain 
guardians of public morals to be political and economic rad 

1Cf The Nation March 1, 1919, p 313 
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icals The views of the opponents of censorship have not been 
kept under cover, however, and are well expressed by Walter 
Lippmann 1n these words “For suppression 1s felt not simply 
by the scattered individuals who are actually suppressed It 
reaches back into the steadiest minds, creating tension every- 
where, and the tension of fear produces sterility Men cease 
to say what they think and when they cease to say it, they soon 
cease to think it ” ? And this sterility 1s shown to us clearly in 
the case of Tolsto: ‘““You would not believe how, from the very 
commencement of my activity,” he says, “that horrible censor 
question has tormented me I wanted to write what I felt, but 
at the same time it occurred to me that what I wrote would not 
be permitted, and involuntarily I had to abandon the work I 
abandoned, and went on abandoning, and meanwhile the years 
passed away ” 

In addition to the Sedition Act, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made some fundamental law by its numerous 
decisions on appeals from lower courts, and especially the 
State courts More than this the federal agents of one kind 
and another, under the auspices of the Department of Justice, 
especially the Secret Service, have been very active in search- 
ing out objectionable writings, particularly of the “Reds,” and 
confiscating them, thus limiting their circulation There are 
many phases of this legal limitation which we would do well 
to examine, for example, the laws against slander, libel, defa- 
mation, etc, of which every State has plenty > We must not 
forget, also, the law which requires a newspaper to publish 
the names of its owners—which 1s one protection against 
masked promotion These laws are to some extent an expres- 
sion of the people in trying to protect themselves from the 
results of certain forms of utterance To what extent or in 
what ways they restrain propagandists, however, 1s largely a 
matter of conjecture There certainly are many grave abuses 

Writing on the “Evils and Remedies in the Admunistration 


2Lippmann Liberty and the News p 19 Tolstoi quoted in E A_ Ross 
Principles of Sociology (Rev Ed) p 539 
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of the Criminal Law,’ Samuel Untermeyer calls attention to 
“the unbridled license of the press in commenting upon and 
often trying cases in the public prints ” This 1s familiar and it 
tends, he thinks, to prejudice both public and prosecution, 
and makes it very difficult to find a really impartial jury It 
also has an unconscious effect on the judge If public sentiment 
against the defendant 1s worked up as it may be in the papers, 
it takes a very brave prosecutor to recommend leniency or 
acquittal We know, of course, that the newspapers are busi- 
ness concerns and that they gain financially from excessive 
publicity about brutal crimes 

“Prosecuting officers,” continues Untermeyer, “who are am 
bitious for further honors, maintain elaborate press bureaus 
for the distribution of news concerning their offices The re- 
porters who want to stand well with the prosecuting officer, 
and get all the news that is to be had, fall into the habit of 
taking the prosecutor’s version” The secrecy of the grand 
jury room ts a thing of the past The law against disclosing oc- 
currences there is a dead letter Untermever cites the case of 
three old women being investigated for murder The prosecutor 
issued statements to the press and encouraged them to make 
statements showing the guilt of the accused The grand jury 
promptly indicted them They were tried in a place where 
public sentiment was whipped up against them This sort of 
thing 1s little better than mob law, ‘‘and in some respects not 
quite so fair, for it 1s masquerading under the forms of law ”’ * 
But let us come to some of the natural limitations 


STUPIDITY 


At the bottom of the scale, of course, are the mental de 
fectives of several known kinds—the idiots, imbeciles, morons 
and the insane—who are, many of them, shut away tn institu 
tions and thus made immune to propaganda But those who 
still run loose are, to an unknown degree, protected by reason 
of their own mental sluggishness There are millions in the 
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population who are not unlike Shelley’s “Peter Bell the Third,” 
—‘‘Dull—beyond all comprehension, dull,” or Dr Samuel 
Johnson’s “Sherry” who was “naturally dull, but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we now see 
him Such an access of stupidity, sir, 1s not in Nature ”’ Well, 
unfortunately for the propagandists, it zs in nature 

Such persons are not unimpressable, but they are slow 
of comprehension and very indiscriminating The forms of 
appeals that are made to them—the silly slogans, the barbaric 
stunts, the crude buffoonery, the gross exhibitions—show this 
And how often do we hear the expressions with reference to 
some bit of news, some address, some story “I don’t see 
through it,” “I can’t understand what he 1s getting at,” “The 
thing 1s not clear to me,” ‘“‘What does he mean?” and more, 
and these expressions are often the reaction to what 1s rather 
obvious to the somewhat more comprehending Such mental 
sluggishness slows up reception as granite—compared with 
sandstone or clay—slows up drilling 

Not only is reception slowed up, but the final outcome 1s in- 
calculable The mental grasp of these people may be poor, but 
they are far from destitute of impulses and emotional sets The 
propagandist may overcome their mental resistance and arouse 
them from torpor only to awaken impulses and let loose emo- 
tions which will carry such people whither he does not want 
them to go He may excite them enough so that they will burn 
down the city, whereas he only wanted them to frighten the 
mayor We are not always sure what some animals will do 
when we arouse them They may run away or they may charge 
Likewise with many people, especially when they are in crowds 
A suggestion 1s thrown, impulses are communicated one to 
another, tension 1s increased to a high ratio, and what the out- 
come may be it 1s difficult to say The uncertainty of the out- 
come gives some propagandists pause 


PREOCCUPATION 


¢ 
Akin to slowness of comprehension, as far as the propagan- 
dists are concerned, 1s the mental preoccupation of some peo- 
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ple, such absorption in interesting tasks of one kind or an- 
other that everything else around them passes unnoticed There 
1s, In addition, preoccupation with certain deep-seated pre}- 
udices Many of the first group are, for all practical purposes, 
in a far country and almost out of the reach of intruders To 
aid them in concentration and to forestall interruption they 
often refuse to answer telephones or to have them, they will 
not read the newspapers which are outside the range of their 
interests, nor will they see strangers Extreme formality of 
social intercourse serves the same purpose The painter at work 
on his picture, the scientist busy 1n his laboratory, the novelist 
writing a book—these individuals keep themselves to their 
tasks and refuse to be made aware of other affairs 

This condition of preoccupation also meets the would-be 
propagandist in the form of attention to and interest 1n counter- 
propaganda The Democrat 1s preoccupied with Democratic 
propaganda and 1s suspicious of all other approaches, he has a 
deep-seated prejudice against everything else, Republicans and 
Socialsts are unable to reach him The Methodist 1s devoted 
to Methodist teaching and so 1s impervious to what the Bap- 
tists and the Catholics have to say The promoters of one kind 
of toothpaste are estopped because a would-be victim 1s al- 
ready irrevocably committed to another kind Preoccupational 
prejudices are numerous and make themselves felt in all de- 
partments of life Yet it 1s a matter of common observation 
that there are no definable limits to the number and kinds of 
inconsistent ideas which people hold at one and the same time 


ALERTNESS 


The term alertness does not refer to any specific reaction- 
tendency of the organism, neither does stuptdsty nor pre- 
occupatson These are names of attitudes, of established and 
prevailing but usually acquired ways of living But their sig- 
nificance in this connection can hardly be questioned The 
French have the term alerte, from an earlier form, @ Verte 
meaning “‘on the watch,” and this 1s from the Italian all’erte, also 
meaning on the watch, but more specifically and correctly, 
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standing on a height from which one 1s able to see far and in 
all directions The alert person, therefore, 1s one who, for 
various reasons, 1s highly sensitive to what 1s going on around 
him and has, like Darwin, exceptional “clearness of vision” and 
a “sense of the inter-relatedness of things ”’ 5 

This “height” on which the alert person finds himself 1s of 
various kinds It may be an exceptional curiosity, it may be 
mental flexibility, 1t may be a very sensitive ear or eye, 1t may 
be an abundance of animal spirits, 1t may be the possession of 
money, 1t may be simply the habit of thinking things through 
‘The alert thinker,” says McClure, “1s conscious of problems, 
1s full of questions, and 1s continually on the watch for some 
new idea that will have a bearing on his difficulties” ® Says 
Swift, “he 1s open minded but not credulous, critical but not 
captious He does not try to establish his uninformed views 
He 1s profoundly influenced by the results of experimental re- 
search because an alert mind knows that objective evidence 
outweighs a hundred speculations Above all, perhaps, he will 
be constantly on guard against his emotional bias He 1s piti- 
lessly critical of his own opinions in his persistent efforts to 
discover whether his conclusions follow his desires rather than 
the evidence ’’’ 

With this understanding of the term it will be evident at 
once that the network of mental characteristics implied offers 
a serous barrier to propagandists, especially propagandists of 
the new and unfamiliar When people so equipped are ap- 
proached with new doctrines, catchy shibboleths, fancy pro- 
grams, spell-binding ideas, they do not respond instantly and 
with full allegiance, it 1s part of their nature to hesitate and 
examine just as it 1s the nature of cats’ eyes to open wider and 
sparkle when they see a mouse And this 1s almost fatal to the 
propagandists, for it 1s a chief feature of their strategy to gain 
instant acceptance, the reaction that they dishke most of all 
1S any disposition to hesitate and examine Their slogan 1s 
“sign on the dotted line” Since most people are not on a 

tf 
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“height” mn every particular, it 1s rather easy for them to be 
pounced on from above 


EMOTIONAL RECOIL 


Another limitation which all enthusiastic promoters meet 
sooner or later 1s emotional recoil, and this recoil is apt to be 
greater in proportion to the emotional content of the appeal 
Says Dodge ‘ We all know only too well what will happen if 
we tell a boy all the things he likes to do are ‘bad’ while all 
the things he dislikes are ‘good’ Up to a certain point the 
emotional value of bad and good respectively will be trans- 
ferred to the acts as we intend But each transfer has an emo- 
tional recoil on the concepts good and bad At the end a most 
surprising thing may happen The moral values get reversed 
in the boy’s mind Bad may come to represent the sum total 
of the satisfactory and desirable, while good may represent 
the sum total of the unsatisfactory and undesirable To the 
pained adult such a consequence 1s utterly inexplicable, only 
because he fails to realize that all mental products are develop- 
ments There 1s always a kind of reciprocity in emotional trans- 
fer The value of the modified factor recoils on the modifying 
factor 

“The whole mechanism of the transfer and of the recoil may 
best be expressed in terms of the conditioned reflex of Pavlov 
The flow of saliva in a dog 1s a natural consequence to the 
sight and smell of food If concurrently with the smelling of 
food the dog 1s pinched, the pinch ceases to be a matter for 
resentment By a process of emotional transfer, on being 
pinched the dog may show the hively delight that belongs to 
the sight and smell of food Even the salivary secretions may 
be started by the transfigured pinch It was the great operating 
physiologist, Sherrington, who exclaimed after a visit to Pavlov 
that at last he understood the psychology of the martyrs But 
it 1s possible so to load the smell of food with pain and damage 
that its positive value breaks down Eating values may suc- 
cumb to the pain values instead of the pain to the eating values 
This 1s the prototype of the concept bad when it gets over- 
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loaded with the emotional value of the intrinsically desirable 
The law of recoil seems to be the mental analogue of the 
physical law that action and reaction are equal and 1n opposite 
directions ” ° 

Here 1s part of a recent story which 1s wholly pertinent “I’m 
forty years old I was born in a town in Ohio down on the 
river—not a large town, but the most religious one that I have 
ever known, and my mother was the most religious person in 
it My father died when I was small, and my mother brought 
me up alone or with the help of all the Methodist preachers 
over a period of twenty-five years I wasn’t allowed a single 
pleasure that girls have now or that even some girls I knew 
had I couldn’t go anywhere but to school weekdays and to 
church Sundays—four times a Sunday, at that I couldn’t read 
any books I wanted to read, and my mother wouldn’t allow a 
magazine 1n the house IJ couldn t go to a show of any kind, and 
my mother would sooner have died than allow me to dance I 
couldn’t speak to a young man except at school even when I 
got way along in my teens, though there was one once that I 
really liked and that lhked me I couldn’t spend a cent of money 
on myself or even have a cent of my own, though my mother 
wasn't poor by any means And, worst of all, I couldn’t plan 
or dream about my future as all girls love to do, because my 
mother had set her heart on my being a Methodist deaconess or 
missionary and going to Asia to convert the heathen 

“By the time I was thirteen I hated my mother I mean 
just that—sated her I used to dream wild things about how I 
killed her in horrible ways and stole her money to get away 


with It got worse and worse Some days I used to think 
if I'd go mad it would be a relief for then they’d have to take 
me away "Twas n’t long after I hated my mother that I 


began to hate God for making such a creature as my mother 
and for allowing such a life as mine” This woman saw, in a 
magazine, the ad of a man in Oklahoma who wanted a wife 
She stole some money and ran away to him He was a thief, 
and moved from place to place, “Canada, Meweo, Oregon, 
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Texas, Florida—there’s hardly a state I don’t know, I who 
never saw anything up to twenty-five ” Asked if her husband 
was good to her although, after two children were born, he 
deserted her, she replied “Yes, he was And it wasn’t such a 
bad way, either, his way was n’t! Remember, I have n’t a word 
to say against Jim Gowan All I went through with him, thick 
and thin, seemed a kind of party to me I always knew he’d 
get restless of me some time or other, and I made up my mind 
early to that So when, two years ago, he lit out one night and 
never sent me any word, I just charged it up to profit and 
loss It’s just as well for the children, and perhaps it’s just as 
well for me—I don’t know But I do know one thing—TI’ll 
thank him to my death for saving me from the hfe I was hv- 
ing To some folks, perhaps, life with him would seem like 
Hell, but to me 1t was Heaven compared to my hfe with my 
mother ”® It would not be easy for religious enthusiasts to 
overcome this emotional inversion 


EXHAUSTION OF MOTIVE FORCE 


Closely akin to this recoil is what Dodge calls ‘exhaustion 
of motive force’ Another “limitation to propaganda occurs 
when the reciprocal effects of transfer exhaust the available 
motive forces of the mind Propaganda certainly weakens the 
forces that are appealed to too often We are living just now 
in a world of weakened appeals Many of the great human 
motives were exploited to their limit during the war It 1s 
harder to raise money now than it was, harder to find motives 
for giving that are still effective One of my former colleagues 
once surprised and shocked me by replying to some perfectly 
good propaganda in which I tried to tell him that a certain 
action was in the line of duty, to the effect that he was tired 
of being told something was his duty, and that he was re- 
solved not to do another thing because 1t was his duty There 
seems to be evidence that in some quarters, at least, patriotism, 
philanthropy, and civic duty have been exploited as far as the 
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present systems will carry It 1s possible to exhaust our floating 
capital of social-motive forces When that occurs we face a 
kind of moral bankruptcy ” ?° 

This was written in 1920, what occurred by way of “moral 
bankruptcy” at that time concerns us only as it shows the 
posstbuity of such exhaustion of motive force, the possibility 
that people can be worked up to such an emotional pitch that 
there is no further movement possible except collapse We all 
know that a boiler can be fired so furiously that it finally blows 
up, but we forget—if we have ever known—that something 
similar happens to individuals The great question always 1s 
How much stimulation can human beings stand? How much 
can they stand with respect to rehgion, politics, war, patriot 
ism? Nobody knows, of course, for each individual 1s different 
That each has a limit, however, seems now to be more apparent 
And one of the ways by which we may distinguish between 
propagandists and the better educators its that the former 
rarely seem to know enough not to overdo the pressure, they 
continue to prod and urge, like primitives beating their tom- 
toms over the dead, long after the spirit has departed All of 
which means that people cannot maintain themselves upon 
high levels of enthusiasm forever 


NEGATIVISTIC DEFENSIVE REACTIONS 


In further elaboration of the idea of limitations Dodge says 
“A final stage of resistance 1s reached when propaganda devel 
ops a negativistic defensive reaction To develop such nega- 
tivisms 1s always the aim of counter-propaganda It calls the 
opposed propaganda prejudice, half-truth, or, as the Germans 
did, ‘Lies, All Lies ’ There 1s evidence that the moral collapse 
of Germany under the fire of our paper bullets came with the 
conviction that they had been systematically deceived by their 
own propagandists ” '! 

What Dodge means by these “negativistic defensive re- 
actions” 1s not made clearer It 1s probable, however, that this 
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1s a name for a variety of defenses which the individual erects 
to ward off undesired approaches or attacks of various kinds 
Suspicion ts one of these Being suspicious of everybody 1s one 
way to avoid being taken in by anybody Some people are sus- 
picious always, even of their fmends, and of course, they are 
suspicious of the strange The present writer nearly always 
“closes up” and keeps a sharp loohout when strangers ap- 
proach, he has a negativistic defensive reaction to salesmen 
of every form and description Many “wets” are negativistic as 
far as all “drys” are concerned The members of the DAR 
are negativistic with respect to liberals and all those who do 
not utter their particular shibboleths Most Whites are nega 
tivistic with respect to Negroes, at least in certain particulars 
Most Insh people in Ireland—and many in America—are neg- 
ativistic with respect to anything out of England 

And so there are innumerable mental and attitudinal “sets ” 
People so dominated simply will not listen to or read anything 
on other sides They assume that nothing good can come out 
of the other side Many Protestants take it for granted that 
nothing worth while can be found with the Catholics, they 
avoid them, they detest them, they are always suspicious of 
them In other words, Dodge might have called these reactions 
threshold preyudices And, as every one knows, prejudices are 
hard to overcome There 1s a considerable limitation here, then, 
to propaganda 

Summing up on these limitations mentioned by Dodge, we 
may agree with Lasswell that ‘“‘much of the German propaganda 
proved to be a boomerang It 1s appalling that responsible 
directors of propaganda should have done everything in their 
power to circulate the charge that the Belgians were sniping 
The Kaiser went so far as to make a public request to President 
Wilson The truth 1s that the report that the Belgians were 
sniping aroused admiration in America It seemed to show 
how plucky these little Belgians really were, for the American 
public was a civilian public, and it knew that Belgium was 
little and that Germany was big, and 1t cheered whenever the 
underdog bit” ?? The Americans were expected to detest this 

13 Lasawell, Propaganda Technique tn the World War p 197 
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Belgian sniping—after believing the report of course, and they 
were expected to be drawn into the war on the German side, 
that was what this propaganda aimed at But, to the utter con 
sternation and confusion of the Germans, the Americans ad- 
mired and applauded, and then they entered the war on the 
opposite side Here we have an example of emotional recoil and 
of negativistic defensive reaction 

The atrocity propaganda was expected to inspire fear and 
destroy morale Instead, 1t awakened courage and stiffened 
determination “It may be unreliable,” says Lasswell, “but 
there 1s a story with a flash of insight which tells about the 
German aviator who objected to dropping any more bombs on 
London, because he had not entered the War to be a recruiting 
officer for the British army Civilians became habituated to 
raids, as Londoners did to Zeppelin raids, and humour and 
ridicule soften trial The London stores advertised all sorts of 
accessories for ‘Zeppelin parties,’ and one 1s even supposed to 
have offered a special line of ‘Zepp nighties’ ” }° 

“Propaganda of any hind pursues this method deliberately,” 
says Lowell ‘ Its sole aim 1s to create an opinion or sentiment, 
and it 1s carried on mainly by bringing exclusively to the public 
notice certain favorable aspects of the subject That would 
scem to be the reason why after a time it often defeats its own 
end The attention of the public flags, men get tired of the 
repetition they distrust statements which, however true, are 
not the whole truth, being obviously made for a purpose 
During and after the war, propaganda was carried on in the 
United States by several foreign countries, and in almost every 
case it provoked in the end a reaction ” '* 

It 1s a very serious limitation on the successes of the prop- 
agandists when they unwittingly evoke the mood opposite to 
that desired—courage instead of fear, determination instead of 
irresolution, frivolity instead of seriousness, attraction instead 
of repulsion, respect instead of disrespect approbation in- 
stead of disapprobation, or the reverse of these If the prop- 
agandists could always be sure about producing exact opposites 


18 Lasswell op at p 199 ¢ 
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then they might always aim for opposites, but they can never 
be sure, that 1s the way the emotions are They can never be 
fully surrounded and directed hke the power in a gun, or at 
least that secret 1s not out yet But now let us turn to one more 
set of limitations 


TRAINING 


From his many and varied experiences before and during the 
World War, George Sylvester Viereck came to the conclusion 
that “learning 1s no protection against propaganda The most 
learned men are caught hke flies by tanglefoot propaganda ” * 
And 1n view of the ease with which most of the scholars 1n this 
and other lands were taken in by the tanglefoot propaganda of 
the last war, there 1s a good deal of justification for Vierech’s 
conclusion 

We must also keep in mind the distinction between general 
education and special education Being highly trained and dis- 
tinguished as a chemist, as a physician, as a theologian, as a 
lawyer, as a banker, does not necessarily make one immune to 
the influence of propaganda— another field Highly trained 
persons are specialized persons, therefore narrow persons Con- 
versely, highly specialized persons are highly trained, which 
means narrowly trained Why, then, should they not be caught, 
like the rest of us, as flies in tanglefoot propaganda’? Why 
should a distinguished chemist be able or expected to recognize 
utilities’ or political propaganda and spurn it? 

If it 1s said, in reply, that such training calls for the develop- 
ment, to a very high degree, of the critical faculties and that 
therefore people so trained should not be “taken 1n”’ so easily, 
the obvious answer 1s that highly developed critical faculties 
ave highly developed with respect to certain crstersa only, that 
1s what we mean by the expression highly developed critical 
faculties, expertness means the ability to use certain criteria 
better than others Take a case A distinguished chemist 1s 
familiar with chemical criteria—and terminology, he is ac- 
quainted with other distinguished chemists, he knows where 
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and what their problems are, he knows what is going on by 
way of investigation, he has some ideas of the possible and the 
impossible within the field When some cooked-up solution for 
a chemical problem 1s offered by a stranger, he 1s all alertness, 
his critical faculties rise to the occasion, he 1s not “taken in” 
because his faculties are at work in a familiar medium, and he 
has at hand most of the criteria which will help him make a 
sound judgment 

But put before this chemist a political panacea or a tortuous 
theological solution He has no familar, tested, and accepted 
criteria with which to work He does not know how to go to 
work to find these criteria—if any He 1s not acquainted with 
the author of the solution and, therefore, cannot take it on 
the ground of “rehable authority ” He is not familar with and 
grounded in the underlying verities, he does not understand 
the techniques of verification in this strange field An amusing 
and yet instructive example of this 1s at hand 

While the faculty of a large State university was considering 
the matter of compulsory—we would better say, optional— 
military training during the spring of 1931 this 1s what hap- 
pened among many other things A professor in one of the 
natural sciences, something of an authority and a scholar, a 
mature man, arose during a heated meeting and read extracts 
from the Hamilton Fish report to show that communists and 
pacifists were at work 1n this country and that they were likely 
responsible for the agitation against compulsory military train- 
ing on this particular campus Now, here we have one of these 
scholars out of his familiar field and swallowing lske an tn 
nocent child some of the doubtful material which that report 
contains, a student critical and careful in his own area, but 
uncritical and gullible beyond estimation outside that area, a 
scholar practically free from prejudice in the face of scientific 
evidence in his own field, but made into a passionate stormer by 
writings on which he had no competence to pass judgment 
Therefore, it is fair to ash Of what value 1s a highly developed 
critical faculty in a natural science with respect to proposals 
in social science? 

If we say that a highly trained scholar 1s habitually very 
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cautious, the answer 1s that very often he 1s not—as the case 
just presented shows, but the uneducated man 1s often very 
cautious, although for a different reason If we say that the 
highly specialized man is usually suspicious, the answer 1s that 
he 1s all too trusting, but the uneducated man 1s often sus- 
picious, although for a different reason The educated man 
often demands evidence But does he recognize evidence when 
he sees 1t—outside of his own special field? Why should the 
highly specialized man recognize such evidence? 

Then the question arises Has the educated man,—not the 
specialized man—but the generally educated man, amy assets 
which may serve him regularly as a means of protection against 
propaganda? Has he any habits which the average man does 
not have? In other words, we have here this question Of what 
use 1S education anyway? We can take space for a few sug- 
gestions only, but the reader 1s requested to tie them up with 
what has been said and will be said about education elsewhere 

For one thing genuine education—the education that hber- 
ates intelligence, and not the present propaganda-education— 
gradually habituates its recipients to take everything that 1s 
presented to them cum grano salts or on trial it habituates 
them to question appearances, to move slowly and cautiously, 
to keep their emotions under control, to know that they have 
prejudices and that these are weaknesses, to demand more 
information, it famiharizes them with some of the techniques 
of investigation, it enables them to recognize some of the 
authorities in the different fields it makes them unashamed to 
admit that they don’t knsow—which 1s, all by itself, no mean 
asset, it habituates them to distrust solutions which appear to 
be too simple The trained man knows something about rela- 
tions proportions, causes, effects, senes, theories and the hke 
which the untrained man does not And this mood to question, 
to hesitate, 1s just what defeats the propagandist 

There 1s a further, and a highly important, point to be noted 
in this connection Careful studies of propaganda show that it 
always has to do with man and his affairs, with group plans 
and programs, with human arrangements and orders Prop- 
agandists never try to change the relations of the stars, the 
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forms of insects, the movements of the rocks by this means 
directly, there are plenty of star-gazers, but no star-promoters 
Propagandists care nothing about the phenomena of these fields 
—save as they are tied in with some social set-up Natural 
scientists, then, as suck do not have to bother about prop- 
agandists, it 1s the socsal scientists who have to be concerned 
about them 

Now it so happens that modern education is more and more 
stressing the study of social phenomena in a scientific manner 
The graduates of our high schools and colleges are having more 
experience in analyzing social phenomena, 1n uncovering useful 
methods of study, in checking and rechecking other students 
in the field, and thus acquiring and developing useful habits, 
as indicated above, and applying them to the very areas which 
are most infested by the propagandists More than this since 
propaganda 1s itself a social phenomenon, it very logically 
comes under surveillance along with all other social phenomena, 
and hence students are more and more famiharized with its 
character Some years ago Professor John Dewey pointed out 
the immense need along this line, and there are some efforts 
abroad to meet it There 1s a noticeable disposition, on the part 
of authorities in colleges of dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, 
agriculture and others, to have their students take courses in 
the social sciences, and it 1s possible that as they do this more 
and more the said students will be able to recognize prop- 
aganda more readily, or at least be more cautious 


MAN BIGOT OR PUPPET? 


It will be enlightening to gather up this idea of limitations— 
and this has sharp pertinency for the whole booh—by some 
references to and comments upon a recent article by Simeon 
Strunsky He begins by recording the already well recorded 
fact that Herbert Hoover defeated Alfred E Smith in 1928 by 
a decisive majority “and incidentally wrenched from the palpi- 
tating flesh of the Sold South the fair states of Virgima, 
North Carolina, Florida, and Texas” and thereby “signally 
vindicated the digmty of the average American man as against 
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our specialists in Mass Behavior and Public Opinion ” '® And 
what does this mean? It means only the obvious, “that a bigot 
is a more dignified and impressive object than a ventriloquist’s 
dummy For it 1s precisely to the level of the dummy on the 
knee of the vaudeville artist, the jumping jack at the end of 
the wire, the scarecrow flapping at the will of the winds, that 
the average American voter had been reduced by the special 
ists in public opinion who worship at the shrine of Propa 
ganda ” So we seem to have the prevalent theory that propa- 
ganda can do anythsng with human beings put under close 
scrutiny and challenged—which means, in our terminology, 
limitations 

“It 1s the essential doctrine in this propaganda explanation,” 
Strunsky continues, ‘‘of mass behavior that the way in which 
ordinary men think 1s determined for them by a few shrewd 
people on top who have managed to obtain control of the news 
papers and the radios in the current fiscal year It 1s a parallel 
doctrine that the way in which the millions vote 1s determined 
by what they have read in the newspapers or 1n the campaign 
literature or heard from the platform or over the radio during 
the last few weeks before election day It 1s a doctrine passion- 
ately held that the political party which in the summer of a 
Presidential year controls the greatest number of newspapers 
and the largest campaign fund will win the election This it 
will do by persuading, converting, or bamboozling a majority 
of the voters ” This 1s the theory, and now for an illustration 

For this purpose Simeon Strunsky tries to think of some 
man who felt very strongly about some other man—‘well, let 
us take the way Shyloch felt about Antonio ” This, of course, 
is fiction, but the case undoubtedly has enough counterparts 
in any neighborhood so that we need not quibble on the point 
Take, therefore, the way in which Shylock felt about Antonio 
What made him feel that way? Why, say the propagandists, 
because of what he had read about that gentleman It 1s pointed 
out that of course Shylock was ‘“‘an assiduous patron of” the 
Rialto Evening Graphic, the Lido Gazette, the Adrsatec 
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Monthly, the St Mark’s Weekly, and the Levantine Review, 
and that in these various papers he learned a great deal about 
Antonio—“pungent gossip about Antonio’s private hfe as a 
member of the Venetian smart set” in the first paper, caustic 
analyses of the business methods of Venice’s merchant princes 
in the second, and so on “By numerous other vents and chan 
nels Shylock was exposed to the sustained pressure of the anti- 
Antonio propagandists, lobbyists, press agents, and counsels 
on public relations, so that we may say of this Jew of Venice 
that his conspicuously neutral, insipid, and featureless soul 
provided a clean slate for the experts in human manipulation 
to write on Any fifty ducat a week ‘ink slinger’ in Venice 
could do what he pleased with Shylock 

“Yes, Shylock hated Antomo wholly because of what he 
had read and been told about Antomo, and not because he, 
Shylock, had eyes, hands, dimensions, affections, passions 
Your true blue propagandist will entirely overlook, or else dis- 
muss as irrelevant, the circumstance that if you tickled Shylock 
he laughed without any suggestion from the newspapers, and 
if you pricked him he bled without any editonal guidance ” 
Shylock was always being swayed by what he read and heard 
and never “‘by the fact that Antonio had interfered with his 
livehhood and spat upon his gaberdine” In other words, 
Shylock was wholly colorless and impersonal about Antonio 
until he began to read about him and hear others talk about 
him 

Similarly, the people of the four Southern States who turned 
away from the Democrats and voted Republican in 1928 would 
just as soon have voted otherwise, ‘ having inherited a perfectly 
open mind on the subject from their fathers, who had it from 
thew fathers,” and they would never have heard of ‘‘the fires 
of Smithfield,” nor Louis XIV s treatment of the Huguenots, 
nor James II, nor William of Orange, nor the Scarlet Woman 
of Rome, had it not been for the propagandists the Republican 
propagandists, who put all of these notions in their heads They 
felt and feared nothing except as they were made to feel and 
fear by the well-paid publicity agents of 1927-1928 

But this could not have been the case, says Strunshy, “for 
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it appears that the secession of half the solid South from Alfred 
E Smith in 1928 was a surrender to bigotry, and plainly a 
bigot cannot be a puppet A bigot has eyes, hands, dimensions, 
organs, affections, and passions They are affections and pas 
sions so strong that his eyes may go bloodshot, and his hands 
itch to get at your throat” But a puppet lacks all of these 
features You can do almost anything you lke with a puppet, 
but not with a bigot, a bigot 1s complicated, but a puppet 1s 
simple 

With these matters for background Strunsky next considers 
two kinds of propaganda which he thinks he has detected 
“‘Propaganda, in the sense in which men used the word before 
it became a post Armistice fetish, can indeed play upon the 
bigot Propaganda can minister to his fears, rouse his jeal 
ousies, fan his dormant hatreds But that 1s not the propaganda 
which the decade of the 1920s had in mind Propaganda then 
was the omnipotent agency that could do with the puppet man 
what it pleased In theory, and for the wilder votaries in prac 
tice, propaganda could make Texas and Alabama vote for the 
Pope by the expenditure of enough money on speakers, ‘litera 
ture,’ newspapers, and radio Propaganda, as the decade used 
the word, denied that man 1s filled with hate or with memories 
or with fears or with anything Vian 1s an empty vessel into 
which the dispenser can pour whatever brew he pleases But 
the 1928 election reminded the would be pourers that the 
vessel, Man, 1s really filled with strange juices and compounds 
and prejudices, dating back some seventy years to the Civil 
War, a hundred and fifty years to the Revolutionary War, four 
hundred years to Luther and the Armada, and so an indefinite 
number of thousands and thousands of years back to the cave 
and the tree but ” 

The point 1s that propagandists devise formulas which they 
think represent men, and then they devise propaganda which 
is supposed to move the men of the formula, they watch their 
formulas rather than the people According to formula, man 1s 
a puppet, a clod, a boob, a yokel, a brute Inconsistently 
enough, among those who devise these formulas, man 1s 
several of these to any one propagandist Man 1s a clod with 
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whom you can do nothing Man 1s a boob to whom you may 
sel] a season’s ticket to walk on the main street Man 1s a brute 
incapable of approach Man 1s an idealist capable of all things 
And so each propagandist devises his propaganda to deal with 
a part of a man 

As a matter of fact, however, “man has always been known 
as the creature in whom at any one moment you may find both 
this and the opposite of this ” He 1s an inscrutable mixture of 
clod, puppet, boob, idealist, granite, straw, brute, ninny, dolt, 
lover and so on He 1s 1n reality a complicated creature But 
we cannot devise propaganda for complicated creatures, we 
do not know the psychology of complicated creatures, we only 
know particular roles parts, and representations When this 
is what we understand man to be maznly, that 1s, just a part, 
we devise propaganda accordingly And so the enormously 
complicated soul structure of man 1s a limitation on the propa- 
gandists which they have tried to get around by making him 
simple—making him a formula 

Strunsky concludes his article by saying that “the vogue of 
propaganda as the explanation of American mass behavior 1s 
due to all of us in general and to one inte est in particular ” 
We are all to blame because we never can understand how it 
1s possible for others to think and feel differently from us upon 
any subyect We have to have an explanation, and the expla 
nation 1s either insanity or—propaganda These others never 
could have reached their positions just as we reached ours— 
intelligently, as we suppose That 1s one point The other one 
is the 1mmense success of that ‘complex of occupations pro- 
fessions, and trades that may be grouped under the general 
head of Advertising ’’ Can the advertisers do anything they hke 
with almost anybody? Well they sometimes boast that they 
can And this charge 1s not bitterly repudiated and denied by 
many Hence the vogue of propaganda 

But this writer points out, with reference to automobiles, 
books, cigarettes, package-foods patent medicines, radios, 
mechanical refrigeration vacuum cleaners and other commodi- 
ties, that there have been other forces at work to help their 
sales as well as advertising And he stresses imitation ‘ Amaz- 
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ing force of nature, the Browns and Smiths! They are behind 
that mysterious rhythm of nature known as Fashion, which 
causes short skirts to come and go hke the wind, blowing where 
they list Advertising may induce a few people to buy 
frequently what they do not need and induce a great many 
people to buy occasionally what they do not need But the 
number of such victims 1s small in the entire mass of consumers 
and the entire volume of the nation’s business Advertising may 
succeed in forcing a novelty down the public’s throat and into 
commercial success But such achievements are trivial when 
compared with the vast body of commercial success based on 
sound human needs, mass movements, epochal changes, new 
turns 1n civilization ” 37 

We cannot quite agree with all of Strunsky’s propositions 
but it seems to us that he has convincingly and entertainingly 
emphasized the fact that there are always barriers in the way 
of the manipulators of publics We have endeavored to say 
that there are artificial barriers such as legislation and train- 
ing, and there are natural barners such as the almost un 
analyzable and unpredictable innate reaction patterns But 
despite all of these limitations, propaganda 1s omnipresent and 
very powerful, it 1s a serious public menace 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO REMEDIES 


We have described propaganda, we have tried to make as 
complete a sketch as possible within reasonable limits, we have 
tried to clarify its meaning for social life, and to state our case 
against 1t The question now arises What can be done about 
it—if anything? It must be clear to the reader that there are 
three steps here—the diagnosis, the devising of the remedy, 
and its actual application It must be evident also that these 
three processes are very different in character and call for dif- 
ferent types of training Those who are competent to take one 
of these steps are not necessarily competent to make the others 
To have a fair idea as to the nature of the disease 1s not neces- 
sarily to have infallible notions as to how to cure it, to under- 
stand how it may be cured is not necessarily to have the 
requisite skill to apply the remedy effectually 

In this book we have played the role of diagnostician, and 
we take up the role of suggesting remedies with a good deal of 
hesitation and misgiving We would never think of trying to 
apply the remedy were it not for the fact that, m university 
teaching, we are actually doing it almost every day there 1s 
no way for a teacher of the social sciences to escape working 
at a cure Therefore, while the main business of this book 1s 
descriptive and interpretational the author may have some 
background which can be used by those whose work 1s techno- 
logical An effort will be made, however to remain sufficiently 
general in suggestion so that each individual worker may make 
his own individual applications 

It must be noted carefully that we are talking always about 
propaganda as defined and as understood in this book and not 
at all about what many people call propaganda We believe 
ardently in as much free speech as the people can stand, and 
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it 1s probable that they can stand a deal more than they ordi 
narily have We stand unequivocally for peoples’ mghts to ex 
press their views and to try to make them prevail We are in 
favor of wide-open, widespread, continuous discussion of what 
ever the people want to discuss, for it 1s in the unhindered 
give-and-take of free, informed, public discussion that false 
hoods are detected and unsound views are corrected We be 
heve that criticism should be as free as the air 

But it seems most desirable to find ways to require all dis 
cussers to come out in the open, to quote accurately and not 
misleadingly, and to try to relate what they have to say more 
closely to the public good It 1s desirable to have communi 
cators acquire the habit of reflecting more disinterestedly upon 
the consequences of what they have to say However, these 
are just the nuts that must be cracked, and how to devise 
means for cracking them 1s the problem we are facing 

So far as we can see at present there 1s only one line of 
attack that has much promise in it, and this line 1s genuine 
education There are some who assume that we can do a good 
deal by means of legislation The present writer is not in that 
camp, as will be made clear But at any rate these are about 
the only suggested possibilities Let us look at what they mean 
and estimate their promise 


LEGISLATION 


In considering legislation in relation to our problem, we have 
first to notice that the main purpose of laws 1s further to define 
objectionable behavior, to prescribe suitable penalties, and to 
name those who are to apply the penalties The folkways and 
mores of groups! ordinarily go a long way in defining obyec- 
tronable behavior and required behavior, they are the basic 
social guides to social living But they do not always prescribe 
specifically the penalties that are to be meted out nor indicate 
who 1s to mete them out Legislation advances the precision in 
both cases, legislation states specifically what 1s tabooed and 
what 1s required, and precisely provides for pumshment where 
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there 1s recalcitrancy Legislatures and courts have, it 1s as- 
sumed, the last word 

Theoretically, then, we ought to have a cure for pernicious 
propaganda in legislation, as we have a cure for theft, murder, 
arson, and other social diseases The authority 1s there, the 
money for expenses 1s there, the personnel for execution is 
there But the first difficulty we meet 1s that the power 1s not 
there—despite the authority, the money and the personnel 
The power 1s not there, first, because propaganda cannot be 
specifically and finally defined—as we have abundantly seen 
Of course legislators might define something that they called 
propaganda and prohibit that But they might easily overlook 
and fail to isolate the essential features The law does not work 
very well where phenomena cannot be accurately described 
The power 1s lacking, in the second place, because of the well 
known tendency in this country at any rate, to rush through 
some ill adopted prohibitory legislation during times of agita 
tion, such as the Lindbergh kidnapping, and then rush off 
home trusting that the problem has been solved There can be 
little doubt that our courts are as congested as they are to day 
because of hasty legislation Again the power 1s not there, as 
is evidenced by the fact that while we have plenty of laws 
against theft, arson and murder, we have all too much of them 
in our midst If such lawbreakers continually escape, what 
could not the propagandists do? Once more, where there 1s 
popular sentiment against the law executive officials will not 
enforce it 

Now it 1s certainly true that human beings cannot live satis- 
factorily together without rules But the main reason 1s not 
quite as it 1s sometimes stated The main reason 1» that with- 
out rules there 1s no way, short of mental telepathy, by which 
one individual can know what others around him are going to 
do next, and therefore—and this 1s even more important—this 
individual can never know what Ae himself can do or even 
what he wants to do, for what he can do and wants to do al- 
ways depend upon what others have done and are going to do 
next Therefore social hfe of the human sort without rules 1s 
unthinkable, absolute anarchy 1s unthinkable, and therefore 
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there are no thoroughgoing anarchists living together But of 
course it does make an enormous difference who makes these 
rules and how they are enforced 

The present situation in a number of these respects and 
others 1s well described by Walter Lippmann “The essential 
point,” he says, “1s that as a machine technology makes social 
relations complex, 1t dissolves the habits of obedience and de- 
pendence, it disintegrates the centralization of power and 
leadership, it diffuses the experience of responsible decision 
throughout the population, compelling each man to acquire the 
habit of making judgments instead of looking for orders, of 
adjusting his will to the wills of others instead of trusting to 
custom and organic loyalties The real law under which modern 
society 18 administered is neither the accumulated precedents 
of tradition nor any set of commands originating on high which 
are imposed like orders in an army upon the rank and file be- 
low The real law tn the modern state ts the multitude of little 
dectstons made dasly by millions of men? 

‘ Because this 1s so, the character of government 1s changing 
radically This change 1s obscured for us in our theorizing by 
the fact that our political ideas derive from a different kind of 
social experience We think of government as the act of a per- 
son, for the actual hing we have tried to substitute a corporate 
hing, which we call the nation, the people, the majority, public 
opimon, or the general will But none of these entities has the 
attributes of a king, and the failure of political thinking to lay 
the ghosts of monarchy leads to endless misunderstanding The 
crucial difference between modern politics and that to which 
mankind has been accustomed ts that the power to act and to 
compel obedience 1s almost never sufficiently centralized nowa- 
days to be exercised by one will The power 1s distributed and 
qualified so that power 1s exerted not by command but by 
interaction 

“The prime business of government, therefore, 1s not to 
direct the affairs of the community, but to harmonize the 
direction which the community gives to its affairs The Con 
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gress of the United States, for example, does not consult its 
conscience and its God and then decree a tariff law It enacts 
the kind of tariff which at the moment represents the most 
stable compromise among the interests which have made them- 
selves heard The law may be outrageously unfair But 1f it 15, 
that 1s because those whose interests are neglected did not at 
that time have the power to make themselves felt If the law 
favors the manufacturers rather than the farmers, it 1s because 
the manufacturers at that time have greater weight in the 
social equilibrium than the farmers That may sound hard But 
it 1s doubtful whether a modern legislature can make laws 
effective 1f those laws are not the formal expression of what 
the persons actually affected can and wish to do’’? 

This being, as we believe, an accurate picture of the present 
situation, the question arises as to what this means with re 
spect to propaganda To have things clearly before us let us 
take especial note of certain brilliant insights in Lippmann’s 
statement The real law does not originate from on high but 
is the multitude of little decisions made daily by millions of 
men, the power to enforce the law 1s distributed and qualified 
so that it 1s not exercised by command but by interaction, the 
prime business of government 1s not to direct the affairs of the 
community, as dictators try to do, but to harmonize the direc 
tion which the community gives to its affairs legislatures are 
ineffective if the people do not wish to obey, and the laws are 
made according to the pressure applied In view of these con- 
ditions, several points are worth considering 

In the first place, propaganda 1s a kind of behavior which 
it is impossible accurately to define—as we have seen Being 
one of the undefinables, propaganda 1s one of the umdentifi 
ables Law being precise and propaganda unprecise, of course 
they work badly together When it 1s held by many that 
“everything 1s news or propaganda or advertising or all three,” 
as H V Kaltenborn, formerly associate editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle says, “according to the personal view of those whom it 
affects,’ when “the distinction is subjective and not objec- 
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tive,” 4 what 1s a legislature to do or the courts after the legis- 
lature has done something? 

Again, 1f “the real law is the multitude of Ittle de- 
cisions made daily by millions of men,” then propaganda 1s the 
“real law” as far as it 1s spread and swallowed by the millions 
all the time What everybody 1s doing every day—that’s the 
law As Sumner would say, propaganda 1s in the mores of our 
time, and the mores determine legislation more than legislation 
determines the mores 

Furthermore, if it 1s untrue to say that “everybody’s doing 
it,’ aif only a minority disseminates propaganda, then what 1s 
our situation? The answer will have to depend upon how able, 
intellectually and financially, how well organized and how 
aggressive the minority 1s If as Lippmann says, the law ts the 
result of pressure, then how could any legislature pass laws 
curtailing the influence of powerful propagandists’ The vic- 
tims of propaganda like the victims of tariffs, are neither 
organized nor powerful 

Finally, our people are none too well satisfied with legisla- 
tion already bordering on and invading the field There 1s end 
less struggle and dissatisfaction over the present libel laws, 
there 1s continual agitation over our present censorship laws 
Moreover, the government itself, as we have seen, 1s one of the 
most active propagandists The amusing yet irritating incon 
sistencies which governments fall into are well illustrated by 
Bertrand Russell In England he says, “‘it 1s illegal, under the 
Blasphemy Laws, to express disbelief in the Christian religion 
But it ts also illegal to teach what Christ taught on the subject 
of non resistance Therefore, one who wishes to avoid becom 
ing a criminal must profess to agree with Christ s teaching but 
must also avoid saying what that teaching was In America one 
cannot enter the country without first solemnly declaring that 
he disbelieves in anarchism and polygamy, and once inside 
he must disbelieve in communism’ Yet many Americans 
marry as many wives as they like—one at a time, and there 
are countless communal undertakings of all sorts—roads, 
waterworks, lighting, parks, schools In Japan it 1s illegal to 
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express disbelief in the divinity of the Mikado And thus “it 
will be seen that a voyage round the world 1s a perilous 
adventure ” © 

The sum of the matter seems to be that legislation cannot 
be much more useful than it now 1s We have libel laws, we 
have some censorship laws, we have laws requiring “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth” under oath But 
all of these are, as we all know, a joke 1n far too many in- 
stances More rigid enforcement would but add to the con 
fusion and reaction C F MHigham,® advocates that govern- 
ments establish state publicity bureaus to inform the citizens 
of public and government affairs in an unbiassed way, but do 
we not have such now—all except the unbias? It 1s quite prob 
able that the scheme of distributing a “‘Voters’ Handbook” 
free to all voters, as in Oregon, 1s helpful But where are we in 
these two plans? We are already partially out of the field of 
legislation The question is What governs the making of these 
“little decisions made daily by millions of men’? The plain 
answer is—education, and by education here we mean all of 
the promotional influences that play upon the individual from 
birth to death we mean that first and then we mean some 
thing less inclusive namely scientific traiming that 1s, tram 
ing in thinking If there 1s any cure for propaganda it would 
seem to be found at this point Accordingly we turn to edu 


cation in its various forms and with emphasis upon a special 
kind 


EDUCATION 


The term cducation has had and still has, as we saw 1n chap 
ter one, two meanings and opposed meanings at that, namely, 
to stuff in and to draw out to indoctrinate and to set free In 
taking up the discussion of education, then, we must always 
keep in mind these different meanings And in understanding 
it there are three questions perhaps to which we need answers 
First, what has education been in the past? Second what it 1s 
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genuinely? Third, what 1s the meaning of a hberal education? 
In order to show the relation of education and propaganda we 
shall consider these three questions 
Educatson tn the Past Here 1s an impressive summary of the 
educational procedure in most primitive communities, espe- 
cially as applied to boys 
“1 Purification by emetics, sweating, bathing, scrubbing 
with sand, and the making of cutaneous incisions 
“2 Circumcision, incision, and subincision 
“3 Physical suffering caused by a great variety of tests of 
endurance such as extreme fatigue in the chase, tattoo- 
ing, cicatrizing, heating cooling, knocking out teeth, 
immobility for long periods, and whipping 
“4 Mforal instruction, including tribal usages, relating to 
obedience, courage, truth, hospitality, sexual relation- 
ships, reticence, and perseverance 
“5 Transfer of power from elders to novices through the 
motions of hauling a rope blood transfer, rubbing with 
crystals, or blowing 
“6 Isolation accompanied by a taboo of silence, disguise by 
paint and dress, reception of a new name, and rebirth 
into the social group with formalities 
“7 Traiming in magic of the so-called sympathetic variety 
whereby love 1s requited or an enemy injured’? 
From this summary sampling we can see clearly that early 
training was casual and opportunistic, but it was all designed, 
to the extent that it was intended to fit the young into and 
harmonize them with the prevailing age-old, established be- 
hefs and activities There was no thought, no conception, ot 
change or improvement It was taken for granted in every 
thing that the old ways were best and final and that the young 
could never do any better than faithfully to reproduce these 
ways This was propaganda 
When formal! education came straggling along among the 
early civilized peoples, the same ideal prevailed “Before 
Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees in the west of Asia,” says 
Lewis, “‘an emperor of China had established a system of edu- 
* Hambly Origins of Education among Primitsve Peoples, p 128 
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cation in the East of Asia, which 1s still in existence, and which 
has produced a race whose constant worship 1s bestowed upon 
those men, now deified, who taught them the beauty and the 
power of the Chinese language”’® As the thing to do with 
language was to take it as 1t was and not try to change it, so 
it appears that the educational ideal was to bring the young 
abreast of the accepted social standards and to keep them 
there Expressions of individuality or creative power were not 
tolerated This was propaganda 

The Greeks advanced beyond this conception They thought 
of the world and society as changing somewhat, therefore 
education had to change ‘For the first time, then, in Greek 
education,” says Monroe, “is found a type in which the 1ndi- 
vidual is neither unconsciously nor consciously suppressed On 
the contrary, some expression of individuality is thought 
compatible with, even desirable for, social stability and wel- 
fare’’® This was a shockingly advanced educational ideal But 
it had its weaknesses One of these was that education did not 
enable the young to cross class lines, its scope was the upper 
classes, 1t was not intended for lower classes Therefore, by 
and large it worked out to preserve the status quo, 1t amounted 
to large-scale indoctrination—propaganda 

Let us peep into the Middle Ages ‘During this long period,” 
says Monroe,'® “such Christian education as existed was 
mainly of the Church To prepare men for the religious hfe, 
not in the purer spirit of the Fathers, but in the bigotry of 
doctrine, was the main object of teaching Learning and priest- 
hood were almost synonymous terms but the priest was 
cramped by instruction, not freed by study The dry formalism 
and the dead conning of words which the standards of the 
church entailed, led, mevitably, to the dreary hootings of 
scholasticism This owlish learning, growing more outrageous 
as its metaphysics became more absurdly deep, soon lost all 
point of contact with humanity Its husks of syllogism drove 
all appetite for real learning from the mind of the student, and 
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he contented himself, ignorant of better intellectual food, with 
a smattering of Latin a jargon of philosophy In his sloven 
lips the Latin grew to be as false as the philosophy Whatever 
the remote cause of the degradation preceding the Renaissance, 
its Immediate source was, plainly, the low standard of educa- 
tion for, when the sun of real learning dawned upon this 
intellectual morass, what seemed dead and corrupt was quick- 
ened the means of growth—the printing-press, the compass, 
and a thousand other material aids—arose, and, 1n an instant, 
historically speaking Europe was transformed, reformation 
came, naturalism gained place, and modern civilization 
began ”!! 

We have the prevaihng attitude in the American colonies 
before the Revolution summed up by Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia (1670) 1n these memorable words ‘The same course 
that 1s taken in England out of towns, every man according 
to his ability instructing his children I thank God there 
are no free schools, and I hope we shall not have them these 
hundred years for learmng has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world’ ?” What 1s the outlook here? 
‘Every man according to his ability instructing his children” 
—therefore, the perpetuation of illiteracy and traditionalism 
‘For learning has brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world’’—therefore learning 1s very dangerous This 
attitude 1s what we know as fraditional and authoritarian But 
the question has slowly framed itself in the minds of leaders 
and has refused to be put down What are the human welfare 
possibilities in genuine education? 

Genuine Education The belief has grown that we, the peo 
ple of modern times, are not so sure as our forebears were as 
to what constitutes right living, we do not think we know as 
much about efficient social organization as they were sure they 
did Our conception of truth 1s not so fixed and final as theirs 
Therefore the past, in any particular phase of culture that one 
may care to choose, does not show us perfection, theoretically 
or practically Rather, as we become more familiar with its 
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details, as a result of historical inquiry, it shows us blind 
staggering, egregious political and economic bungling, crude 
moral trial and error Hence, to come from the stark alienship 
of infancy to the at-homeness of adult harmony with the stand- 
ards of the past—that achievement does not now seem to be 
so wonderful, one doing that was only doing the easiest thing 
possible, one was merely shaping his life according to the un- 
yielding social molds, and the rigid social forms were every- 
thing and the individual was almost nothing—“conceived in 
iniquity and born in sin” as he was 

But the question will not down these days Is man the de 
praved creature that he was once supposed to be or has he 
some resources within himself for enriching and perfecting his 
own hfe that were nipped in the bud “in the good old days” 
and prevented from coming into full bloom? If the young were 
cultivated rather than saturated, what would happen? If they 
were given a chance, like flowers, to grow into what they could 
be, because of inborn capacities combined with social oppor 
tunities, what would take place? After all 1s man wicked by 
nature or by culture—to the extent that he 1s wicked? 

In other words, there 1s a new outlook and we may charac 
terize it with Bode ‘ When formal education becomes neces- 
sary in order to fit the individual for his place in the social 
order, there arises a need for reflection on the aims and pur- 
poses of education and of life Many aims have been proposed 
but if we view intelligence from the standpoint of develop 
ment, the conclusion 1s indicated that aims are constantly 
changing and that the most significant clue for education lies 
in the concept of growth Education 1s as a matter of fact, the 
lsberation of capacity, or, in Bagley s phraseology, it means 
training for achievement To make this liberation of capacity, 
or this process of growth, a controlling ideal means the culti- 
vation of sensstsvencss to the human quality of subject matter 
by presenting it 1n its social context ?* The fact that a given 
type of education 1s classed as hberal or cultural is no guarantee 
that it fosters this quality of mind Unless this sensitiveness 1s 
dehberately cultivated, many human interests, such as busi- 
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ness, science, and technical vocations, do not become decently 
humanized And to cultivate this sensitiveness deliberately 
means that it 1s made the guiding ideal for education ” '* 

Professor Dewey has presented much the same ideal 1n this 
way “Getting from the present the degree and kind of growth 
there 1s in it 1s education Government, business, art, 
religion, all social institutions have a meaning, a purpose That 
purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities of human 
individuals without respect to race, sex, class or economic 
status Democracy has many meanings, but if it has a 
moral meaning, it 1s found in resolving that the supreme test 
of all political institutions and industrial arrangements shall 
be the contribution they make to the all-around growth of 
every member of society ’’!® The truly modern educator 1s of 
the opimon that the Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath—or any other institution He 1s of the opinion 
that fully grown man is the end of all things, he has a mind 
to experiment with the dsberatzon of tntelligence, and he says 
a man is educated when he can and does think strasght 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The significance of this new point of view for our purposes 
1s, of course, obvious Martin states it in a manner which we 
are unable to approach, hence let us follow him ‘Whoever ts 
concerned about his education,” he says ‘should be on guard 
against propaganda He who assists in the education of another 
should be doubly cautious The temptation to convert people 
to our particular cause, movement or belief 1s almost irresisti- 
ble ?® An epidemic itch for manipulating the public has in- 
fected the whole population Children are credulous and 
easily acquire habits which become fixed for hfe Conse- 
quently there has hardly ever been a time when education was 
not to some extent diverted into propagandist channels 

“Although the educator and the propagandist are both con 
cerned with the dissemination of information, they have noth- 

1* Bode Fundamentals of Education p 20 
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sng else sn Ccommon'' They use contrary methods and they 
strive for opposite goals The propagandist 1s interested in 
what people think, the educator in kow they think '® The 
propagandist has a definite aim He strives to convert, to sell, 
to secure assent, to prove a case, to support one side of an 
issue He 1s striving for an effect He wishes people to come to 
a conclusion, to accept his case and to close their minds and 
act The educator strives for the open mind He has no case 
to prove which may not later be reversed He 1s willing to re- 
consider, to be experimental, to hold his conclusion tenta 
tively 

“To the one ‘learning’ 1s passively accepting something, 
criticism of the matter offered is not encouraged To the other 
learning comes by examining In the end the question 1s 
whether people are to be used for purposes other than their 
own Thuis 1s the sole object of the propagandist, its successful 
achievement 1s the defeat of the educator ”’ ?® 

Martin further points out that there are at least five devices 
commonly in use among propagandists which are in opposition 
to the methods of true educators These five are (1) the fix- 
ation of ideas by repetition, (2) the trick of oversimplification, 
(3) msinuation by appeal to prejudice, (4) distortion of fact, 
and (5) coercion -° We have, as will be recalled, encountered 
all of these already 

“A liberal education,” say Park and Burgess, “tends to 
modify and qualify all our imbherited political, religious, and 
social prejudices It does so by bringing into the field of dis- 
cussion matters that would not otherwise get into the public 
consciousness In this way a college education puts us in a way 
to control our prejudices instead of being controlled by them 
This 1s the main purpose of a liberal education ” -? 
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The part that scsentsfic traning may play in this liberation 
of man from his propagandist tormenters 1s suggested by 
Bertrand Russell ‘“‘We may say that thought 1s free,’ he says, 
“when it 1s exposed to free competition among beliefs, se, 
when all behefs are able to state their case, and no legal or 
pecuniary advantages or disadvantages attach to beliefs ” 27 
In making this concrete and practical we might think of the 
propaganda of the powerful industrial magnates as compared 
with the propaganda of the comparatively weak labor unions, 
of the propaganda of the large political parties as compared 
with that of the small ones of the power of the large religious 
bodies as compared to that of the weaker sects Is there any 
“free competition” here? Are there not “legal or pecumiary 
advantages or disadvantages” attaching in every case? Are 
there not other advantages or disadvantages attaching 1n most 
of the cases? In other words, do people have free access in 
every particular? If not—and the answer 1s plain that they do 
not—then thought 1s not free, and 1t 1s the propaganda that 
makes the difference ? 

Further, Russell thinks that “rational doubt alone, if it 
could be generated, would suffice to introduce the muil- 
lennium " 74 This is a large order, this generation of rational 
doubt and hence there 1s no 1mmediate prospect of the mil- 
lennium But the pornt ts clear, rational doubt 1s sharply op 
posed to blind faith, the innocent trust by which the propa- 
gandists live A little more doubt, hesitancy, at any rate, 1s 
easily within the reach of all and this would send conster- 
nation through the ranks of the propagandists 

Russell contends further that 1t 1s only in science that “some 
thing approximating to genuine knowledge 1s found,’ and 
“men’s attitude is tentative and full of doubt ” 7° E:nstein’s 
theory of relativity, and the inferences made from it, upset 
the whole inherited framework of theoretical physics Now, 
had physicists been as bigoted and emotional as the rest of us 
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they would have become very angry at once and have called 
for the heads of the disturbers But they did not become very 
angry, they remained calm, they set at work earnestly and 
patiently to try to understand what had happened and what 
the new theories meant When they understood the new sug- 
gestions they set to work to try to reconstruct their collapsed 
edifice There was no organized agitation for the death of 
intellectual anarchists, there were no bombastic public demals 
In the reflective mood of Epictetus they said “Let me see 
what you are and what you represent Let me try you” This 
is what has happened among the physicists The masses have 
no 1dea what this 1s all about and hence 1t has not dawned upon 
them yet that these radical notions have anything to do with 
past theories of man’s nature and destiny 

Compare this with what occurred when the somewhat less 
devastating theory of Darwin was announced People at once 
gtew very emotional Clergymen got themselves and their fol- 
lowers worked up to such a pitch that they were unable, even 
if they had tried, to understand exactly what had been sug 
gested ‘What is the question now placed before society with 
the glib assurance which to me 1s most astonishing?” shouted 
Disraeli in a speech at an Oxford Diocesan Conference *° 
‘That question 1s this Is man an ape or an angel? I, my lord, 
I am on the side of the angels I repudiate with indignation and 
abhorrence these new fangled theories ’ With such “indigna 
tion and abhorrence” was Disraeli in any condition to under- 
stand let alone approve what Darwin had said? It 1s clear, at 
any rate, that he didn’t understand 1t ‘Nobody could rightlv 
deny him a right to his own opinion, but that 1s very different 
from the right to misconceive the suggestion and then denounce 
his misconception And the masses, what happened to them? 
They have never yet gotten over the shock, and they may be 
whipped into a fury to-day by a little cleverness applied to 
what some people suppose that others suppose that Darwin 
didn’t say 

There 1s the suggestion also that “some element of doubt 1s 
essential to the practice, though not to the theory of toler 
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ation” 37 And 1s there any free thought where there 1s no 
toleration? Are there many people in any population who are 
courageous enough to think for themselves and think things 
through if they sense the certainty that they will arrive at un 
popular conclusions and thus provoke a public outcry? Could 
it be possible that the perpetual and terrifying threat of a 
violent social storm—propaganda being one form of manifesta 
tion—1is the thing more than anything else which suppresses 
honest thought and leaves in its wake blind followers of 
routine? Is it intolerance that squelches the growth of intell- 
gence so that human beings seem to have so little of it? “If 
there 1s to be toleration 1n the world, one of the things taught 
in the schools must be the habit of weighing evidence, and the 
practice of not giving full assent to propositions which there 1s 
no reason to believe true ” °° 

This means that the ultimate cure for propaganda seems to 
hang inseparably with a liberated intelligence, cooperatively 
searing its unthwartable way through every cherished doctrine 
and practice This development will operate, we suppose, from 
the victim’s side by equipping him to defend himself—some- 
thing which education in the past has rarely done It will oper- 
ate to save him also by giving the propagandists pause, by 
confronting them with an armor through which they cannot 
shoot, or, to change the figure, by runing the soil in which 
they are accustomed to plant their noxious seed It 1s sug 
gested here, therefore, that the cure for propaganda les with 
the genuine educators—at least in a large part But there 1s 
another matter which cannot be neglected, namely, intolerable 
social conditions of an economic and political nature We must 
look at this a moment before closing 





INTOLERABLE SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


There 1s a perfect example of what we mean in a magazine 
article before us as we write 7° The writer of this article begins 
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with the noteworthy news event of the two white women mill 
workers who, dressed in men’s clothes, clambered aboard a 
freight train at Chattanooga, along with seven white men to 
hobo their way back to Huntsville, Ala, and thereby started 
a series of social repercussions on the race question which have 
not yet faded out, for—twenty or more Negroes also clambered 
aboard along the line Nobody 1s exactly sure about all that 
happened, but a big scrap was soon under way, with some 
questions of virtue and some deaths involved Nine negroes 
were arrested, the surrounding country became inflamed at 
once with the news, and the ever-present danger of lynching 
thrust its ugly head into the affair 

“With a blare of trumpets,” says White, “the Communists 
seized upon the Scottsboro convictions It was, they realized, 
a golden opportunity to put into effect the plan decided upon 
by the Third Internationale and upon which they had assidu- 
ously worked but with only a modicum of success—to capital- 
ize Negro unrest in the United States against lynching, jim 
crowism, proscription, insult The Scottsboro case offered 
the most dramatic opportunity yet offered for this campaign 

“And what was the soil into which the Communist propa- 
ganda fell?” asks White Then he tells of the wretched and 
maddening conditions amidst which the Negroes live—evic- 
tions, unemployment, discriminations in wages, insults, lack 
of schooling, and many more “It 1s through such an embittered 
Negro world that the Communists sought to spread their 
theories and to gain a large following At first their efforts met 
with a success which amazed the more conservative leaders of 
Negro opinion Many Negroes looked upon the Com- 
munist as a new Messiah, a new Moses sent to lead them from 
bondage which had become almost unbearable For a 
time the Negro editors accepted without question the stories 
sent to them and the interpretations put upon these stories by 
the Communists ‘What does it matter whether God, the devil, 
or the Communists save these helpless black boys *° down in 
Alabama?’ declared an Oklahoma paper editorially ” But the 
Communists bungled their job and largely lost their opportu- 
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nity “Duisillusionment replaced the hope which the Communist 
orators had brought 

“There 1s but one effective and intelligent way in which to 
counteract the Communist efforts at proselyting among Amer! 
can Negroes,” White sums up, “and that method 1s drastic 
revision of the almost chromc American indifference to the 
Negroes’ plight ” *? 

It ss highly important to be intelligent, but it 1s also impor- 
tant to be free of exploitation, abuse, poverty, disease, in- 
security, and legal chicanery No sane person wants revolutson- 
ary communistic doctrines spread in this country, and there 
Is a2 sure way to prevent it That sure way 1s not to attack the 
communists, jai] them hustle txem out of the country, destroy 
their literature, abuse them publicly—for these practices but 
serve to whet up and gratify the martyr lust which many peo- 
ple possess potentially or expressly, and also widely to adver 
tise their wares since such raids and suppressions have 1m- 
mense news value Moreover when people are willing and able 
to endure violent condemnation, savage persecution and every 
conceivable form of mistreatment and still continue to preach 
their doctrines, they arouse, not repulsion but admiration, and 
many people begin at once to think that “there must be some- 
thing 1n it ’ Above many other things, Americans must re 
member that they have a tradition of large sympathy for the 
under dog Once more it ought to be clear to most people pretty 
soon that a pernicious doctrine 1s not and cannot be adequately 
refuted and corrected by another doctrine If this point ts not 
more clear from what we have shown in this book, then the 
reader has not gotten much for his pains To he to the public 
about Communism and Communists—that 1s unintelligent and 
immoral, and the same holds true for all other ‘isms’ and 
‘ists’ The hars do themselves and their followers more harm 
than they do their enemies 

Edwards studied thirty-five “Reds” in Chicago—a small 
number, let it be noticed, but yet suggestive—and found out 
that they were not influenced by radical teachings from Russia 
so much as by humiliating and hurtful expernences in America, 
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experiences with brutal policemen, with lax laws, with swin- 
dlers, with land syndicates, with uncurbed landlordism, with 
curt unemployment agencies, and the like *? These points ought 
to give us something to meditate upon for a long time The 
American Defense Society would doubtless serve our country 
better by trying to cure these evils than by trying to destroy 
the reputations of our foremost citizens 

It is suggested that the only sure way, the only intelligent 
and moral way, 1s to destroy the sod—immense gulhibility and 
desperate need—1in which the Communusts, and all other “sts,” 
sow their pestiferous seed, destroy it among the Negroes, 
among the foreigners, among the impoverished laboring classes, 
among the disaffected farmers, among the starving coal miners, 
among every agitated and maddened group With our immense 
wealth, our tireless energy, our prolific ingenuity and our un- 
daunted enthusiasm as a people, in America, there 1s absolutely 
no reasonable excuse at all for the pall of black despair that 
has been and 1s settling down into the souls of the millions in 
socially caused distress and making a rich muck for the fertil- 
zation and growth of revolutionary doctrines 

But, in the last analysis, such a “drastic revision” ties up 
inseparably with the complete liberation of intelligence, and 
we have indicated some of the classes and leaders 1n the coun- 
try in need of such a lhberation And so we end with the tenta- 
tive suggestion that probably man’s only lasting protection 
from propaganda 1s in learning to think straight His cure for 
this pest, and others too, 1s, like the Kingdom of Heaven— 
within him 


32k} dwards Manufacturing Reds" Atlantic Monthkiy July 1920 See also 
Collins, Bolshevism in Amerca Current Openson LXVIII, 322 The Nineteenth 
Century LAXXVI 747 
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